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This Issue in Brief 


O* June 16, 1938, almost 40 years after the 
establishment of the first juvenile court, 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act became 
law. In the enactment of this socially progressive 
legislation the Federal Government gave further 
recognition to the concept of juvenile delinquency 
as a status calling for treatment which is in- 
dividualized and specialized, and is primarily 
protective and educational rather than punitive. 

The Federal juvenile delinquency program is 
how entering its fifth year, and it seems ap- 
propriate that this issue of FEDERAL PROBATION 
should be devoted to a summary of the methods 
and procedures in the application of the Act, 
and a review and critical analysis of the program 
to date. The editors are indebted to Mr. Frank 
Loveland, supervisor of classification of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons, for assistance given to the pub- 
lication of this issue. 


The articles in this “juvenile delinquency” 
number are of such content and scope that this 
issue will serve well as a valuable and handy 
ready-reference manual for all who have a part 
in the program from the time the juvenile offen- 
der is apprehended until his discharge or release. 
Those not officially engaged in the program, but 
interested in the general subject of delinquency 
prevention and treatment, will find here an inter- 
esting and informative account of the Federal 
Government’s efforts to provide a flexible treat- 
ment program for the youthful offender against 
the Federal laws. 

In a series of five articles special attention is 
paid to the role of law-enforcement officers and 
the district attorney, the judge, the probation 
officer, the Bureau of Prisons, and the Board of 
Parole in the treatment process. Their respective 
responsibilities and duties in the program—all 
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closely interrelated and dependent on each other 
for the successful fulfillment of the program— 
are summarized by the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, a Federal judge, the 
chief of probation, the director of the Bureau of 
Prisons, and a member of the Board of Parole. 

Supported by statistical data covering a 3-year 
period, the authors of “The Federal Juvenile De- 
linquency Program After Three Years” (p. 24), 

trace the development and progress of the pro- 
’ gram to date, discuss the accomplishments and 
trends, consider existing problems and needs, 
and suggest what steps are necessary for a more 
effective application of the Act. Realistic and 
impartial in their appraisal of the program, the 
authors assert that “‘there is room for develop- 
ment, growth, and improvement all along the 
line.” 

In “Foster-Family and Noncorrectional-School 
Care for Federal Juvenile Offenders” (p. 29), 
Mr. Arthur W. James, supervisor of the Juvenile 
Section of the Bureau of Prisons, discusses the 
historical, sociological, and philisophical back- 
ground and development of foster-home care for 
delinquent children, and ‘concludes with an ac- 
count of the procedures and policies of the Bu- 
reau’s placement program for the Federal youth- 
ful offender. 

The flexibility of the Federal juvenile delin- 
quency program is effectively demonstrated in 
three descriptive case illustrations narrated by 
Joseph Vogel, parole officer at the National 
Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C., in 
“Reconstructing Youth: Some Case Histories” 
(p. 33). 

Also appearing in this special number are 
two articles on juvenile delinquency prevention 
and treatment in general. A very timely topic, 
“Juvenile Delinquency in Wartime” (p. 45), by 
Elsa Castendyck, director of the Child Guidance 
Division of the U. 8S. Children’s Bureau, is the 
first. After recounting England’s wartime ex- 
perience Miss Castendyck suggests what we 
may expect in the incidence of delinquency in 
the United States and how this country may 
avert such a rise in delinquency rates as occured 
in England. 

“Organized Efforts in Crime Prevention” is the 
second article. In this scholarly, readable, and 
valid treatise Professor Lowell J. Carr of the 
University of Michigan summarizes the findings 
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of a survey of 12 cities studied on the basis o 
their efficiency in the control of crime. He the, 
brings to focus the essential needs for a delip. 
quency-prevention program and suggests th 
eight lines of attack for crimeproofing a con. 
munity. 


AST October the Chief Justice of the Unite 
States appointed a committee of seven Fed. 
eral judges under the chairmanship of Circuit 
Judge John J. Parker to consider the various pr. 
posals for an indeterminate sentence law, th 
objections to these proposals, and the general 
subject of punishment for crime, including the 
treatment of the youthful offender. The “Report 
of the Committee,”’ which is to be submitted ty 
the Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit Judges 
at its 1942 session in the latter part of September, 
is presented on pages 40-44, and in the article 
entitled “Judges Report on Punishment for 
Crime” (p. 38), James V. Bennett, director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, gives a brief 
statement regarding the work and findings of 
the Committee. Readers of FEDERAL PROBATION 
are invited to submit their views on the Com- 
mittee’s proposals for the consideration of the 
Conference when they study the Report. Those 
especially interested in criminal law administra- 
tion, who desire to comment on the Committee's 
Report, may request from the Division of Pro- 
cedural Studies and Statistics, Administrative 
Office of the U. S. Courts, copies of the 126-page 
printed document of which the Report herein 
printed is a part. . 


N June, Federal probation officers of the 

Northeastern States attended the in-service 
training course conducted at the Harvard Law 
School by the Federal Probation System. Such 
personages in the correctional field as Judge 
Hincks, Dr. Kolb, Dr. Overholser, Dr. Van 
Waters, Mr. MacCormick, Mr. Chute, and the 
teams of Healy and Bronner, and Sheldon and 
Eleanor T. Glueck, participated in the institute 
program. On the closing day Professor Glueck 
rendered a thought-provoking and judicious 
appraisal of the various views expressed. We 
are privileged to publish in this issue Dr. 
Glueck’s informative and well-organized dis- 
course, “Of Crime, Probation, and Cognate Mat- 
ters.” Read it; you will find it most worth-while. 
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The Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act’ 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE CARE AND TREATMENT OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That for the purposes of this 
Act a “juvenile” is a person seventeen years of 
age Or ce, ‘juvenile delinquency” is an offense 
against the laws of the United States committed 
by a juvenile and not punishable by death or 
life imprisonment. 

Sec. 2. Whenever any juvenile is charged with 
the commission of any offense against the laws of 
the United States, other than an offense punishable 
by death or life imprisonment, and such juvenile 
is not surrendered to the authorities of any State, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Act of June 11, 
1982 (47 Stat. 301; U. S. C., title 18, sec. 662a), 
he shall be prosecuted as a juvenile delinquent if 
the Attorney General in his discretion so directs 
and the accused consents to such procedure. In 
such event such person shall be prosecuted by in- 
formation on the charge of juvenile delinquency, 
and no prosecution shall be instituted for the spe- 
cific offense alleged to have been committed by 
him. The said consent required to be given by such 


juvenile shall be given by him in writing before a. 


judge of the district court of the United States 
having cognizance of the offense, who shall fully 
apprize the juvenile of his rights and of the conse- 
quences of such consent. 

Sec. 3. The district court of the United States 
having jurisdiction of the offense shall have juris- 
diction to try persons prosecuted as juvenile de- 
linquents. For such purposes the court may be 
convened at any time and place within the district, 
in chambers or otherwise. The trial shall be without 
a jury. The consent on the part of the juvenile to 
be prosecuted on a charge of juvenile delinquency 
shall be deemed a waiver of a trial by jury. 

Sec. 4. In the event that the court finds such 
juvenile guilty of juvenile delinquency, it may 
place him on probation under the provisions of the 
Act of March 4, 1925, as amended (48 Stat. 1259; 
U.S. C., title 18, secs. 724 to 728), except that 
the period of probation may include but may not 
exceed the minority of the delinquent; or it may 
commit the delinquent to the custody of the Attor- 
ney General for a period not exceeding his minority, 
but in no event exceeding the term for which the 
juvenile could have been sentenced if he had been 
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tried and convicted of the offense which he had 
committed. The Attorney General may designate 
any public or private agency for the custody, care, 
subsistence, education, and training of the juvenile 
during the period for which he was committed. 
The cost of such custody and care may be paid 
from the appropriation for “Support of United 
States prisoners” or such other appropriation as 
the Attorney General may designate. 

SEc. 5. Whenever a juvenile is arrested on a 
charge of having committed an offense against the 
laws of the United States, the arresting officer 
shall immediately notify the Attorney General of 
such fact. If such juvenile is not forthwith taken 
before a committing magistrate, he may be detained 
in such juvenile home or other suitable place of de- 
tention as the Attorney General may designate for 
such purposes, but shall not be detained in a jail or 
similar place of detention, unless, in the opinion 
of the arresting officer, such detention is necessary 
to secure the custody of such juvenile, or to insure 
his safety or that of others. In no case shall such 
detention be for a longer period than is necessary 
to produce such juvenile before a committing magis- 
trate. The committing magistrate may release such 
juvenile on bail, upon his own recognizance or that 
of some responsible person, or in default of bail 
may commit him to the custody of the United 
States marshal, who shall lodge him in such juve- 
nile home or other suitable place of detention as 
the Attorney General may designate for that pur- 
pose. Such juvenile shall not be committed to a 
jail or other similar institution, unless in the opinion 
of the marshal it appears that such commitment 
is necessary to secure the custody of the juvenile 
or to insure his safety or that of others. A juvenile 
detained in a jail or similar institution shall be 
held in custody in a room or other place apart 
from adults if facilities for such segregation are 
available. 

SEc. 6. The Director of the Bureau of Prisons 
may contract with public or private agencies for 
the custody, care, subsistence, education, and train- 
ing of juvenile delinquents and may defray the 
cost of such custody, care, subsistence, education, 
and training from the appropriation for “Support 
of United States prisoners” or such other appro- 
priation as the Attorney General may designate. 
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' Sec. 7. A juvenile delinquent committed under 
this Act who has, by his conduct, given sufficient 
evidence that he has reformed, may be released on 
parole at any time by the Board of Parole estab- 
lished by the Act of May 138, 1930 (46 Stat. 272, 
ch. 255; U. S. C., title 18, sec. 723, subsecs. (a) 
-(c) ). If it shall appear to the satisfaction of such 
Board that there is reasonable probability that 
such juvenile will, if conditionally released, remain 
at liberty without violating the law, then the Board 
may, in its discretion, parole such juvenile under 


Application of the Federal Juvenile 
Delinguency Act 


July-September 
conditions and regulations as the Board may deep 


roper. 

SEc. 8. Nothing in this Act shall be -construg 
to supersede or repeal any provisions of law relatiye 
to the custody, care, subsistence, education, 
training of juveniles, which are now or may here. 
after be made particularly applicable to the Dis. 
trict of Columbia. 

Sec. 9. This Act may be cited as “The Federg| 
Juvenile Delinquency Act.’ 
Approved, June 16, 1938. . 


I. The Role of the United States Attorney 
and Law-Enforcement Officers 


RIOR to the enactment of the Federal Juve- 
nile Delinquency Act of 1938 the child offend- 
er against the criminal laws of the United States 
had the same legal status as an adult violator. 
Like the legendary highwayman Procrustes, who 
stretched or amputated his captives as each case 
might require to fit the size of his beds, so we fitted 
hardened adult criminals and youthful first offend- 
ers into the same inflexible procedure of indict- 
ment, trial, conviction, and imprisonment as felons. 
This was not entirely unnatural. Although juve- 
nile courts had been established in many States 
and had functioned well in some, the rising tides 
of crime that followed World War I and the eco- 
nomic crisis of 1929 had taught the general public 
(what its law-enforcement officers had long known) 
that major crimes of violence were most often com- 
mitted by young men who had served their ap- 
prenticeship as children in reform schools and in- 
stitutions for the punishment of juveniles. 

At that time there was upon the statute books 
the Act of June 11, 1932, United States Code, 
Title 18, Section 662 (a), which permitted Federal 
enforcement officers to surrender to the authorities 
of any State a person under 21 years of age who 
had committed a Federal offense and was a de- 
linquent under the laws of that State, such person 
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to be dealt with by the authorities of the State if 
they were willing to assume jurisdiction. This Act, 
while useful in some cases, was infrequently in- 
voked and did not fulfill its purpose or provide an 
adequate treatment for youthful offenders. 

The Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act approved 
June 16, 1938, marked a significant departure from 
the routine of criminal procedure. Its provisions 
made possible informality and dispatch in all pro- 
ceedings involving juveniles. The stigma of a crim- 
inal conviction no longer attached to the juvenile 
convicted of delinquency. Thereafter the juvenile 
was to be segregated from the adult felon and the 
nature of his custody was to be determined not 
so fuch by the nature of his offense as by the 
character, condition, needs, and welfare of the juve- 
nile himself. The provisions of the statute pertinent 
to this discussion covering the period from arrest 
to judgment may be stated as follows: 

Section 1 defines “juvenile” as a person 17 years 
of age or under, and “‘juvenile delinquency”’ as an offense 
against the laws of the United States committed by 2 


— and not punishable by death or life imprison- 
ment. 

Section 2 provides that any juvenile against whom 
the Act is invoked shall be prosecuted as a juvenile 
delinquent, if the Attorney General so directs and the 
accused consents. The prosecution is by information on 
the charge of juvenile delinquency, and no prosecution 
may be instituted for the substantive offense. The con- 
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t of the juvenile is to be given in writing before the 
judge, “who shall fully apprize the juvenile of his rights 
and of the consequences of such consent.” 

Section 8 confers jurisdiction on United States 
District Courts to try juvenile delinquents, and provides 
that for such purpose the court may be convened at 
any time or place within the district, in chambers or 
otherwise, and that the trial shall be without a jury. 

Section 4 provides that if the court finds the juvenile 
guilty of juvenile delinquency, it may ewy him on 
probation or commit him to the custody o! the Attorney 
General, but in neither case beyond his minority. 

Section 5 requires a juvenile’s arrest to be reported 
immediately to the Attorney General, that he be taken 

romptly before a committing magistrate, who may re- 
ease son on bail, on his own recognizance, or in custody 
of a responsible person, or order him committed. 
Detention, whether before or after formal commitment, 
must be in a juvenile home, and if the juvenile’s safety 
or that of others requires the use of a jail, segregation 
from adults must be provided if possible. 


The Arresting Officers 


The arrest of a juvenile may be made by any 
agent of the investigative agency charged with the 
enforcement of the statute which the juvenile vio- 
lates. The procedure to be followed by the arrest- 
ing officer is covered by Department of Justice 
Cireular No. 3154, dated August 26, 1938. Im- 
mediately upon making the arrest the officer must 
do two things: (1) He must notify by telephone or 
telegraph the United States probation officer for 
the district where the arrest is made, and (2) he 
must notify the Director of the Bureau of Prisons 
on a form prepared for that purpose (Probation 
Form No. 18), also sending a copy thereof to the 
probation officer. On this form the officer supplies, 
among other data, a succinct statement of all 
ascertainable facts bearing on the character, train- 
ing, and education of the juvenile; his home con- 
ditions; the cireumstances surrounding the offense; 
the attitude of the parents or community; whether 
the juvenile is held in the same room with an adult 
offender; and any other information which may 
assist both the Department and the United States 
attorney in determining future action. 

The arresting officer must take the juvenile be- 
fore a committing magistrate, usually a United 
States commissioner. If that official is unavailable, 
the juvenile is detained in a juvenile home or other 
suitable place of detention approved by the Attor- 
ney General. In no case may such detention be for 
a longer period than necessary to produce the juve- 
nile before a commissioner; and he. may not be 
detained in a jail or similar place of detention un- 
less in the opinion of the arresting officer such de- 
tention is necessary to secure the safe custody of 
the juvenile or to insure his safety or that of others. 
If it is necessary to detain him in a jail, he must be 
held in a room or other place apart from adults, 
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if such facilities are available. Circular 3154 in- 
structs arresting officers to leave the juvenile in 
the custody of his parents, relatives, or other re- 
sponsible persons, pending action by the court, 
wherever feasible. 


The United States Commissioner 


The commissioner before whom the juvenile is 
brought proceeds as in other cases and deter- 
mines whether the offender. should be held to an- 
swer the charges in the district court. If the com- 
missioner determines that the juvenile should be 
held he may release him on bail, on his own re- 
cognizance, or on the recognizance’ of some respons- 
ible person; thus affording every opportunity to 
avoid any sort of detention. In this respect the com- 
missioner’s function is facilitated by the investi- 
gative report of the probation officer whose factual 
analysis of the offender’s background is an elemen- 
tary necessity if the cardinal purposes of the Act 
are to have their intended vitality. 


The United States Marshal 


Upon commitment the juvenile comes into the 
custody of the United States marshal, whose re- 
sponsibilities are fixed by Section 5 of the Act. 
As already stated, he must place the juvenile in 
a juvenile home or a similar institution and avoid 
the use of a jail unless sound judgment dictates 
otherwise. If proceedings conclude with a judgment 
ordering commitment to the custody of the At- 
torney General, the marshal must request the At- 
torney General’s designation of an institution, - 
foster home, or agency. 

Departmental regulations governing fingerprint- 
ing of all adult offenders apply to juveniles, and 
hence marshals are required to fingerprint persons 
who will be tried under the Juvenile Delinquency 
Act. It has been suggested that the practice of 
fingerprinting juvenile offenders for criminal identi- 
fication purposes is inconsistent with the provisions 
of juvenile court law, under which offenders are 
declared not to be criminals but rather children 
in need of the care and protection of the state, 
but the Department has not exempted juveniles 
from its regulations governing identification of 
offenders. 

Of course, the Department recognizes that the 
responsibility for the safe handling of juvenile de- 
linquents remains with the marshal, but it has 
instructed all marshals and probation officers to 
endeavor to keep juveniles out of jails, lock-ups, 
and inadequate detention homes by expediting 
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investigations and presentations, by endeavoring 
to promote release on bail or recognizance, and 
by developing adeauate local detention facilities. 


The United States Attorney 


Under departmental regulations, the procedure 
authorized by the Act is applied to all offenders 
who have not reached their eighteenth birthday 
at the time the offense was committed, and who 
have violated any Federal statute not punishable 
by death or life imprisonment, except those persons 
(1) whose cases can properly be diverted to State 
authorities under the 1932 statute above referred 
to; (2) who refuse consent in writing; or (3) whose 


cases, in the opinion of the United States attorney, 


should be dealt with under regular criminal pro- 
cedure in the public interest. In the latter class of 
cases, the United States attorney must promptly 
submit to the Department a statement of the facts 
and his reasons and secure the Department’s as- 
sent before presenting a case to the grand jury. 

The first action taken in the district court is to 
apprize the juvenile of his rights. This must be 
done by the district judge, who alone is author- 
ized to receive the juvenile’s consent. Prior to that 
time, however, it often may be desirable to have a 
‘similar explanation made to the juvenile. Unless rel- 
atives or friends have employed counsel, he prob- 
ably will be without a lawyer at the time; and 
if the juvenile is informed for the first time in the 
court room of the advantages over statutory pro- 
cedure secured to him by the Act, delay often will 
result while a lawyer is assigned and given an op- 
portunity to confer with his client. 

A procedure followed by at least one probation 
officer seems to be quite satisfactory in this con- 
nection. He first discusses the question of consent- 
ing to be tried under the Act with the juvenile and 
his parents or guardian, emphasizing that under the 
Act it is not mandatory that the offender be so tried. 
The probation officer takes no written statement; 
but if the juvenile indicates orally to the probation 
officer that he wishes to be proceeded against under 
the Act, the officer so advises the United States 
attorney who communicates the fact to the court. 

If the United States attorney is of the opinion 
that the case is a proper one in which to invoke 
the Juvenile Delinquency Act, he drafts an inform- 
ation charging the violation and alleging that by 
reason of age the offender is a juvenile delinquent. 
The particular delinquency should be alleged but 
the information need not cite the statute defining 
the substantive offense. A prompt hearing before 
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the judge is then arranged. The judge, before any 
evidence is submitted, explains to the juvenile his 
Constitutional right of trial by jury and inform; 
him that he has the right to be tried according tp 
the established procedure in criminal cases, and that 
while he may avail himself of the procedure under 
the Juvenile Delinquency Act, he is not required to 
do so and will not be tried thereunder unless he 
willingly consents in writing. If the juvenile sig. 
nifies his consent by signing the prepared form, 
the court proceeds to determine the question of 
juvenile delinquency. The proceeding is informal, 
The practice works admirably from the viewpoint 
of the probation officer, the judge, and the pros. 
ecutor. 

By its Circular No. 3154, the Department of 
Justice informed all United States attorneys that 
they are charged with the duty of assuring then. 
selves that the court has fully apprized the juvenile 
of his rights and of the consequences of his con- 
sent, and that the juvenile understands the same 
before his consent is accepted. An appropriate state- 
ment to that effect should be included in either the 
consent itself or in the minutes of the court; the 
consent must be signed in the presence of the judge. 

In the event that the court finds the offender 
guilty of juvenile delinquency, it may place him on 
probation or commit him to the custody of the 
Attorney General for a period not exceeding his 
minority. The period of commitment may not, 
however, exceed the term for which the juvenile 
could have been sentenced if he had been tried and 
convicted of the actual offense which he committed. 
The court is aided by a presentence investigation 
report which the probation officer makes in all cases 
and furnishes both to the court and to the United 
States attorney in order that both may have all 
the information needed to deal properly with the 
case. The presentence report should also include a 
recommendation as to whether the case is properly 
one which may be diverted to the State authorities 
under the 1932 statute. 


Conclusion 


The problem of youth correction has not been 
solved. It will never be completely solved by the 
enactment of laws or the imposition of sentences. 
The problem will be acute as long as there exist 
city slums and submarginal industrial and agri- 
cultural areas fostering destitution, dependency, 
and delinquency. Even in a Utopian society there 
will be unruly children and adults. 

Working with what facilities we have the Depart- 
ment of Justice through its United States attorneys 
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and marshals, in cooperation with probation officers 
and courts, is making progress. For example, only 
recently a Federal district court dismissed a 
National Motor Vehicle Theft Act case against 
four juveniles and directed their return to the 
authorities of the State to complete their sentences 
in the reform school from which they had escaped. 
The State tried them for the theft of the truck and 
sentenced them to a State penitentiary farm, the 
sinister and brutal management of which has made 
the institution notorious. Our United States at- 
torney promptly intervened, the youths were re- 
leased to the Federal authorities, complaint was 
filed under the Juvenile Act, and the boys were 
committed for 3 years to a Federal correctional 
institution. In the future we will not divert juveniles 
to the authorities of that State until its program 
for youth correction is greatly improved. 
Occasionally overzealous enforcement officers, 
anxious to magnify the statistical record of their 
criminal convictions, will prefer charges under the 
criminal statutes violated, rather than under the 


Juvenile Act. Our United States attorneys are 
alert to guard against this. The heads of our Federal 
investigative agencies have been most cooperative 
in correcting these infrequent transgressions. 

Space does not permit a more detailed account of 
our work with respect to youth correction. We 
shall continue in the future as in the past to give 
our best efforts to the enactment and enforcement 
of legislation which will turn our youth from crime 
to good citizenship. In the past year our Indictment 
Section has devoted a great amount of time and 
energy to assist a Committee appointed by th 
Conference of Senior Circuit Judges in the drafting 
of proposed legislation for the more enlightened 
sentencing of youth offenders, men and women 24 
years of age and under, for corrective treatment 
similar to that administered under the Borstal 
System in England. We believe that as we gain in 
knowledge and experience, it will be advantageous 
to society to extend more and more the application 
of this type of treatment to youthful offenders 
against Federal laws. 


II. The Role of the Judge 


By JUDGE WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL 
United States District Court, Chicago, Ill. 


N MORE than nine centuries of English law, 
legislators and courts didn’t come much closer 
to the real juvenile delinquency problem than 
determining the ultimate right of the King 
(State) over the welfare and person of children. 


The protection of the child was asserted in the 
historic case of Wellesley vs. the Duke of Beau- 
fort (1827), in which Lord Eldon deprived Mr. 
Wellesley of the control of his children because 
of the father’s immorality. Later Lord Chancel- 
lor Cottenham and other distinguished makers 
of English law reaffirmed this decision which 
thereafter constituted the bedrock of chancery 
jurisdiction in juvenile cases. 


But that only settled a phase of the juvenile 
delinquency problem. It took youthful Chicago, 
at the turn of the century, to produce the con- 
temporary legal concept which distinguishes 
between the treatment of an adult and a juvenile 
offender. In the 48 years since the first juvenile 
court was established in Chicago nearly every 
State in the Union has enacted legislation giv- 


ing courts wide latitude in the treatment of 
young offenders. People during these years have 
learned a great deal about human development 
and behavior. In the case of juvenile delin- 
quents, specialized facilities have been developed 
such as diagnostic clinics, detention homes, pro- 
bation services, and training schools. It was made 
clear, during this period, that-adolescents do not 
possess complete responsibilities for their acts; 
that a share of the responsibility rests with the 
parents of juveniles and with the community. 
Surveys showed that the causes of delinquency 
are many, and that these causes may lie at ex- 
treme opposite ends of any particular scale. 
Extreme poverty, it has been indicated, may be 
the basis of one act of delinquency; while ex- 
treme wealth may underlie another. Too little 
parental control, or too much, may equally re- 
sult in delinquency. The solution, therefore, is 
as varied as life itself, and no one agency can 
provide a solution. 

The Federal Government has lagged far be- 
hind the States in making a distinction between 
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adult and juvenile offenders, because it has been 
recognized that the government could not exer- 
cise the right of parens patriae over the youth- 
ful offender. However, Congress indicated that it 
felt the States had made substantial progress 
when, in 1932, United States attorneys were em- 
powered to divert certain cases to local jurisdic- 
tions when such action appeared consistent with 
the public interests. Soon, however, it became 


clear that more substantial authority should be — 


given to the courts in order that they might 
handle, through more enlightened methods, the 
large number of juveniles who come under their 
jurisdiction. 

It was these considerations which led to the 
enactment of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act, a statute which, while it could not place 
parental authority in the Federal courts, never- 
theless made it possible for those courts to ap- 
proximate, in many respects, the standards 
which had been established in the local juris- 
dictions. 


Three Major Functions of the Court 


An examination of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Act reveals that the United States district courts 
have three major functions: (1) the court ad- 
vises the juvenile of his rights and the con- 
sequences of his rights to be heard as a juvenile 
delinquent; (2) the court has jurisdiction to try 
offenders prosecuted as juvenile delinquents “at 
any time and any place within the district, in 
chambers or otherwise”; (3) in the event that 
an offender is found to be a juvenile delinquent 
the court may place him upon probation or com- 
mit him to the custody of the Attorney General. 

One of the major contributions made by the 
Act is that it permits the elimination of the ex- 
tended delays, frequently encountered in adult 
cases, between the apprehension of the offender 
and the disposition of his case. In this respect, 
procedure should be established in each judicial 
district so that the juvenile may be heard as 
promptly as possible following apprehension. 
This can be done only if there is active coopera- 
tion between the United States judges, marshals, 
probation officers, and attorneys. It is, of course, 
highly important to the court that a thorough 
presentence investigation be made in every 
juvenile case, since without such reports a judge 
is handicapped in determining the proper dis- 
position of the case. Whether the juvenile offen- 
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der becomes a law-abiding citizen, or is starteq 
on his way to a life of crime, may depend upon 
that decision. 

Because of the importance of these reports it 
is necessary in some instances to postpone the 
hearing of cases in order that the necessary jn. 
formation may be available at the time of trial, 
In those cases where the investigations can be 
completed with comparative ease, many courts 
find it possible to hear a substantial proportion of 
the juveniles within a week after apprehension. 
The advantages of speedy disposition of juvenile 
delinquency cases, in my belief, extends not only 
to those who must be detained under custody, 
but also to those who are released, since, if 4 
juvenile has committed an offense, it must be 
presumed that he is in need of immediate at. 
tention. Moreover, an extended period of time 
pending disposition may give rise to an unhealthy 
fear and uncertainty in the minds of the juvenile 
and his family. 


Conducting the Juvenile Hearing 


Congress obviously was cognizant of the ad- 
vantages of conducting juvenile hearings in an 
informal fashion, since provision was made for 
the convening of court in such cases at any time 
or place within the district, in chambers, or other- 
wise. This provision makes possible an approxi- 
mation of the procedures followed in State and 
local juvenile courts. 

There are a number of advantages in hearing 
a case in chambers. The offender is protected 


from publicity; the hearing may proceed very | 


informally ; and time may be given to a thorough 
and objective review of the various reports, and 
a careful discussion of the juvenile’s problems. 
The number of parties to the hearing are ordi- 
narily limited to the officers of the court, the 
United States attorney, the probation officer, 
the attorney for the juvenile, and the members 
of his immediate family. The presence of the 
members of the family may be of particular 
importance. Frequently parents may be brought 
to a fuller understanding of their children’s prob- 
lems and their own responsibilities, at the same 
time making a contribution to the court’s under- 
standing of the case. 

Judges, in conducting juvenile hearings, are 
concerned primarily with problems of maladjust- 
ment. The offense committed by the juvenile is 
dwarfed in importance by many other consider- 
ations. The court must ask himself: ‘What 
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caused this youth to become a delinquent? What 
are the elements in his environment, his home 
life, and his physical and emotional make-up 
which have contributed to his delinquency? How 
can the problems which present themselves best 
be handled?” 


Some Considerations in Shaping Sentence 


The court may approach the problem of treat- 
ment in one of the following ways: (1) He may 
decide that the United States attorney should 
give further attention to the possibility of re- 
turning the offender to local juvenile authorities, 
and that the facilities in the local community are 
more suitable for the offender’s needs; (2) he 
may feel that the parents of the offender are 
competent to assume their responsibilities in the 
care of their child, and place the juvenile upon 
probation under the supervision of a member 
of his probation staff; or (3) he may commit the 
offender to the custody of the Attorney General. 
Of the various approaches, the one which offers 
the least difficulty to the court is the latter. But 
institutions, regardless of the excellence of the 
facilities for education, vocational training, med- 
ical treatment, and psychiatric guidance, are 
frequently inferior to the average American 
community in their capacity to provide whole- 
some rehabilitative influences. In making his 
decision, the judge must rely upon the findings 
of the probation officer, who is in a position to 
advise the court of the resources of the parental 
home, and if these are limited, the resources of 
relatives or other persons in the community who 
are willing to assist in the treatment program. 

Undoubtedly, there will always be juveniles 
whose maladjustment has become so serious that 
community treatment resources will be inade- 
quate and for whom a period of institutional 
treatment will be desirable. For others, foster- 
home placement, or placement in a noncorrec- 
tional institution, may be indicated because of 
the inadequacy of community resources. The 
court in such instances has the problem of de- 
termining the period deemed necessary for 
training, treatment, and adjustment in the 
community. I know of no method by which a 
term of commitment can be estimated. In 
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local juvenile courts the common practice is 
commitment for the period of minority, but in 
those jurisdictions greater elasticity is permitted 
in terminating custody and in reparoling a juve- 
nile who has failed on his initial release into the 
community, than is permitted under Federal 
procedure. The Federal judge must hesitate, 
therefore, before committing a juvenile for the 
period of minority, particularly when such a 
commitment would exceed a period of 4 or 5 
years. 

The role of the judge in the administration of 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act differs, in 
many respects from that which he plays in deal- 
ing with the adult offender. The judge, in exer- 
cising his functions under the Act, is in a position 
to participate in a broad program of treatment 
and to make significant contributions to the 
understanding of delinquent behavior. 

Nor should the important benefits to the juve- 
nile be overlooked. A juvenile treated as an 
adult is subject to many influences harmful to 
his ultimate readjustment. He may be confined 
in a jail under unfavorable conditions for weeks, 
or even months. If his offense is one which at- 
tracts public attention, he may become the object 
of unfortunate notoriety. His offense may be one 
which is classified as a felony; conviction may 
result in his having a “record,” which will pursue 
him for years after he has been released from 
custody. The psychological influences of these 
conditions may leave him embittered and frus- 
trated. 

The offender heard as a juvenile does not 
suffer from these disabilities. He is neither 
thrust into the limelight of sensationalism, nor 
left with a felon’s record, but is brought to an 
understanding that the action of the court in 
his case is intended to aid and not punish him. 

In my opinion, the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act is one of the most important recent 
legislative enactments in the field of correc- 
tional treatment. Those who participate in the 
administration of the statute have important 
responsibilities, not only to assist in the solu- 
tion of the immediate problems of adolescent 
offenders, but to seek and find the way to more 
far-reaching improvements in the treatment of 
delinquent behavior. 


| 
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II. The Role of the Probation Officer 


By RICHARD A. CHAPPELL 
Chief of Probation, Administrative Office of the United: States Courts 


LTHOUGH the proper functioning of the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act depends 
upon the judge, the United States attorney, the 
commissioner, the marshal, and the probation offi- 
cer, the major responsibility for the administration 
of the Act rests upon the probation officer who 
plays a significant role in all phases of the program 
—investigation, detention, diversion to local au- 
thorities, hearing, transfer to other jurisdictions, 
and treatment. He touches the juvenile offender at 
each step of his procession through the court, and 
he must represent and serve not only the judge, 
as he ordinarily does in adult cases, but also the 
United States attorney, the commissioner, and the 
marshal. His is a challenging and delicate respon- 
sibility, and the manner in which the probation 
officer meets this responsibility in each individual 
case will profoundly affect the future of a young 
life. 


I. RESPONSIBILITIES FOLLOWING ARREST 


Immediately upon being informed of the arrest 
of a juvenile offender the probation officer begins 
his investigation. First, the age must be verified. 
This is of primary importance in order to deter- 
mine whether the offender comes within the purview 
of the Act. At the outset of the investigation the 
probation officer interviews the parents, or in their 
absence some relative of the child. If the distance 
is too great for an immediate visit to the home, the 
probation officer writes a letter to the parents in- 
forming them of the fact of the arrest and the 
circumstances under which the child is being held, 
and requests information that will assist the court 
in the disposition of the case. If the parents live 
outside the district of arrest, the probation officer 
communicates immediately with them and also 
with the Federal probation officer of their district, 
requesting from each information which is desired 
to develop the juvenile investigation. 


Diversions to Local Jurisdictions 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the 
first desideratum is the diversion of the young 


offender to the local juvenile-court agency if it 
is considered to be for the best interests of the 


1. U. S. Code, Title 18, Sec. 662a. 
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Government, the child, and the community.’ It js 
the prerogative of the United States attorney ty 
decide for or against diversion, but he usually 
calls on the probation officer to arrange for accept. 
ance of the case by the local juvenile court and to 
make recommendations as to diversion. 

Before diverting a case the U. S. attorney must 
determine, first, whether the local juvenile-cour 
facilities are adequate, and second, if that court 
is willing to accept jurisdiction. Unfortunately many 
juvenile cases involving violations of the alcohol 
tax laws are brought before the Federal courts in 
rural counties of the southeastern and southwestern 
States in which but few juvenile courts exist. The 
policy of diversion, therefore, breaks down in these 
areas. However, most of our cities have adequate 
juvenile courts. 

Occasionally a juvenile court objects to accepting 
Federal offenders; the local authorities argue that 
the Federal Government should stand the cost of 
enforcing its own laws. Happily, however, most 
local communities promptly acknowledge their re 
sponsibility for children who are products of their 
localities, and are willing to accept such cases. The 
probation officer obtains from the local court a 
statement evidencing the willingness of the officials 
to accept jurisdiction. There have been occasions 
when local officials questioned their authority to 
hear cases of juveniles who reside within the juris- 
diction of the court, but who commit Federal 
offenses in another jurisdiction. Usually it is suff- 
cient to point out that such a child is clearly a 
“runaway” and that this alone is ample evidence 
that he is subject to a hearing on the theory that 
he may be a juvenile delinquent. The juvenile 
court should be interested not so much in the sub- 
stantive offense as in the delinquency of the child. 

If the home of the child is outside the district 
in which the offense is charged, the probation officer 
usually will call upon the Federal probation officer 
in the district where the child resides to arrange 
for the acceptance of the case by the juvenile court. 
It is generally agreed that diversion is the wisest 
course to follow. The extent to which the Govern- 
ment’s policy of diversion of the young offender is 
realized, depends largely on the interest and under- 
standing of the probation officer and the district 
attorney, and the district attorney’s willingness to 
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divert the case to a competent local juvenile court. 

Some United States attorneys have given blanket 
authority to Federal law-enforcement agents to refer 
certain types of juvenile offenders, especially those 
who have committed petty offenses, directly to the 
juvenile court without bringing such cases to the 
attention of the district attorney’s office or the 
probation officer. This procedure has worked out 
most satisfactorily in a number of jurisdictions 
where it has been tried. 

If the United States attorney decides in favor 
of diversion, the Federal Government may defray 
the cost of transportation of ithe juvenile to the 
quthorities accepting custody.” The law provides, 
however, that the United States attorney should 
first obtain the juvenile’s consent to be returned, 
and also should have in his possession a written 
statement from the local authorities requesting his 
return. 


Dismissal of Cases 

United States law-enforcement officers as a rule 
are not anxious to build up a record of a large 
number of arrests. For this reason they usually 
bring to the United States attorneys only the more 
serious offenders. Occasionally a trivial case is re- 
ferred to the United States attorney. Whenever the 
probation officer is of the opinion that a complaint 
is too petty to warrant consideration by the Federal 
court, he discusses the matter with the United 
States attorney, who in all likelihood will decide 
against prosecution. If there is a difference of opin- 
ion between the United States attorney and the 
probation officer, the judge may consider dismissal 
of the case when it is presented to the court. 


Detention of Juveniles 


Itis against the policy of the Federal Government 
to detain a juvenile when it is considered safe to 
release the young offender to his parents on his 
own recognizance or on bail. The probation officer 
is duty-bound to assist in arranging for the release 
of juveniles when release is practicable and desir- 
able. If the child is arrested.some distance from 
his home, it may be possible for the probation officer 
to arrange for detention in a private home, a non- 
correctional institution, or an institutional de- 
tention home. 

The use of jails as a place for detention of juve- 

niles is frowned upon by authorities in the correct- 
| ional field. The common jail is one of America’s 
most disgraceful institutions. Frequently it is mis- 

2. Ibid, 
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managed, unsanitary, lacking in facilities for seg- 
regating offenders according to age, offenses, and 
condition of health, and devoid of activities for 
combating idleness. The jail should be used for the 
detention of children as a last resort only and then 
special arrangements should be made for the segre- 
gation of the juvenile from adult offenders. There 
is little excuse, if any, for the use of a jail if there 
are suitable detention-home facilities within the 
district. Most judicial districts have at least one 


good detention home which is willing to accept 


Federal offenders on a contract basis. The proba- 
tion officer in cooperation with the U. S. attorney 
and the marshal usually can arrange for the transfer 
of the child who must be detained in safe custody, 
from the place of his arrest to the juvenile deten- 
tion home. This may necessitate the transfer of the 
juvenile from one division of a district to another, 
but the probation officer with the approval of the 
district attorney can obtain the consent of the 
offender to such transfer. 

Placement in boarding homes and noncorrectional 
institutions, both temporary and permanent, should 
be encouraged. It is well for the probation officer 
to secure from the child-placement organization of 
his State a list of homes, agencies, and institutions 
that are willing to accept a child on short notice 
on a pay basis. Such homes may be used for de- 
tention before hearing and for placement by the 
court in- the event it develops that the child’s own 
home is unsuitable. It-is the duty of the United 
States marshal to contract for child-placement serv- 
ices, with foster homes and agencies when author- 
ized to do so by the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. 


Criminal vs. Juvenile Act Procedure 


After the district attorney has decided that a 
case cannot be diverted and a charge is serious 
enough to warrant further proceedings, he deter- 
mines whether to proceed by information under 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act or to ob- 
tain authority from the Department of Justice to 
proceed by indictment under regular criminal pro- 
cedure. It would appear that there should never 
be an occasion to indict a Federal juvenile delin- 
quent except when he refuses to be heard under 
the Act, or when the offense is punishable by death 
or life imprisonment, thus barring him from a hear- 
ing under the juvenile law (U.S.C., Title 18, Sec. 
921). It should be borne in mind by the United 
States attorney, and by the probation officer who 
makes recommendations to the attorney as to pro- 
cedure, that the same penalities may be meted out 
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to the juvenile under the juvenile delinquency pro- 
cedure as may be imposed under regular criminal 
procedure except that a sentence under the Juve- 
nile Act may not exceed minority (under 21 years 
of age). It is not required that the juvenile express 
an intention to plead guilty to the charge as the 
court may determine the question of guilt without 
a jury and without the delays attendant to criminal 
procedure. Proceedings under the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act have the advantage of being less expen- 
sive, more prompt, less damaging to the child 
psychologically, and there is not attached to them 
the stigma of a criminal trial. 

The presence ofan adult codefendant in the case 
is no reason for proceeding against the juvenile 
under regular criminal procedure. If it is necessary 
to use the child as a witness against the adult co- 
defendant, it should be possible to postpone his 
hearing under the Juvenile Delinquency Act until 
after the disposition of the case against the adult 
codefendant. However, it is preferable to proceed 
against the child promptly, returning him to court 
at a later date as a witness if his presence is indis- 
pensable. 


Prompt Hearings 


Except in unusual circumstances a prompt hearing 
should be accorded the juvenile. If he is necessarily 
detained in a detention home or in a jail, a prompt 
hearing is imperative. As a part of the preparation 
for a hearing under the Juvenile Delinquency Act, 
it is well for the probation officer in his first inter- 
view with the juvenile to explain the provisions of 
delinquency procedure. The juvenile also may re- 
quest in writing that a thorough social investigation 
be made by the probation officer prior to the 
hearing. The probation officer then conducts the 
investigation and has all his reports ready at the 
time the case is presented to the judge in chambers. 
In accordance with the law, the court makes certain 
that the juvenile is fully apprized of his rights under 
the Act and also understands the consequences of 
consenting to a hearing under the juvenile delin- 
quency procedure. Before the court, the juvenile 
also gives in writing his consent to be heard under 
the provisions of the Act. 

There may be one exception to the desirability 
of prompt hearings. If the juvenile resides at some 
distance from the headquarters of the court, and if 
he has been arrested for some minor offense and is 
released on bond or otherwise, it may be advantage- 
ous to postpone the hearing until the time when 
the court will sit in the division near his home, 
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instead of bringing him several hundred milg 
to the headquarters of the court for an immediate 
hearing. The disadvantages attendant to a delay 
under these circumstances may be balanced some. 
what by the advantage of having the hearings ¢op. 
ducted in or near the home of the juvenile in the 
presence of his parents or relatives. 


II. INVESTIGATION AND REPORT TO THE Cour? 


The purpose and philosophy of the Juvenile De 
linquency Act stems from a desire to help rathe 
than punish the young offender. In order to help 
him, it is necessary that the court understand his 
problems and needs. Through the probation officer, 
who serves as the eyes and the ears of the cour, 
the judge obtains information regarding the back. 
ground, the personality, and the problems of the 
juvenile. 

The probation officer’s investigation usually be 
gins with an interview with the boy. His skills in 
eliciting information, establishing friendly relation. 
ships, and evaluating statements made to him en- 
able the probation officer to gain much information 
about the juvenile and his needs. During the course 
of the investigation the probation officer interviews 
the parents, the school authorities to whom the 
juvenile is known, and representatives of various 
social agencies who have worked with him or his 
family. It is important to clear promptly with the 
local juvenile court and also the social service ex- 
change in order that available social information 
from agencies registered with the exchange may be 
obtained. The suggestions set forth in the Admin- 
istrative Office Bulletin No. 76, dated November 26, 
1940, with reference to the presentence investigation 
will assist the probation officer materially in devel- 
oping his investigation. The United States attorney 
will be advised constantly about the progress of the 
investigation and both he and the court will be noti- 
fied promptly when the report is complete. The 
United States attorney then arranges for an early 
hearing at a time convenient for the court, the 
probation officer, and himself. 


Recommendations as to Placement 
and Commitment 


Although the probation officer ordinarily may not 
make recommendations as to disposition in the case 
of adults, he usually will in juvenile cases, but not 
until after he has explored and studied carefully the 
various possibilities for treatment. Frequently the 
home conditions are the major factor in the juve 
nile’s delinquency, but the probation officer does 
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not recommend commitment merely because of an 
inadequate home situation; rather he considers 
placement in a foster home or noncorrectional in- 
stitution (military, trade, agricultural, or boarding 
school ) as an essential and desirable part of a pro- 
pation plan. The expense for such placement is not 
porne by the Federal Government and the probation 
officer therefore has to depend upon the family or 
relatives, if financially able, or some State or com- 
munity agency or organization to defray the ex- 

. Before recommending commitment to the 
Attorney General, because of an undesirable home 
situation, the probation officer first exhausts every 
possible community resource for placement as a part 
of a probation plan, for he knows that in the case 
of commitment the juvenile sooner or later must be 
returned to the community. 

Upon the initiative and resourcefulness of the pro- 
bation officer depends the extent to which foster 
homes and noncorrectional institutions are used. 
The alert probation officer knows about the various 
private and public facilities, within his State or dis- 
trict, available for dealing with children. He seeks 
the counsel of specialists in child placement and 
exercises good judgment in recommending place- 
ment of a juvenile in a foster home or noncorrect- 
ional institution. Even though the juvenile has been 
placed in a home or institution, the probation officer 
continues to be actively interested in the situation, 
watches all developments, and takes the initiative 
to change the plan of treatment if reasonable prog- 
ress toward adjustment is not made by the juvenile. 

In the event the juvenile is placed on probation 
and there is no parent nor relative present to accom- 
pany the child to the place (parental or foster home, 
or noncorrectional institution) to which he is re- 
quired to proceed under the terms of his probation, 
the probation officer. arranges for transportation® 
provided the parents or relatives are unable to do 
so. The probation officer has the responsibility of 
considering train schedules, notifying parents, and 
providing for necessary services by the Travelers’ 
Aid Association while the child is en route to his 
home. Usually it is unnecessary for the marshal to 
accompany the prokationer. 

It is not the duty of the probation officer to con- 
vey juvenile offenders to foster homes or to non- 
correctional institutions. However, when distances 
are short he frequently finds it desirable to accom- 
pany the juvenile and assist in his adjustment by 
introducing him to the foster parents and school 
authorities and making sure that embarrassing sit- 
uations will not arise as a result of the court hearing. 

8. U. S. Code, Title 18, Sec. 746b. 
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Placement in foster homes is effected always through 
an accredited child-placement organization. Usually 
a representative of such an organization conducts 


‘the child to his new home. If the assistance of the 


probation officer is needed in the transfer, it is 
given cheerfully. 


Reports Submitted by the Probation Officer 


Upon the completion of a presentence invest- 
igation report on a juvenile, the probation officer 
in addition to giving copies to the judge and the 
U. 8. attorney, forwards two copies of the report 
to the Bureau of Prisons in order that the officials 
of the Juvenile Section of the Bureau of Prisons 
may use this information in their early consider- 
ation of the placement of the juvenile, in the event 
he is committed to the custody of the Attorney 
General, and also have a copy available for trans- 
mittal to the institution. 

After the disposition of the case the probation 
officer forwards to the Bureau of Prisons a “Re- 
port of Disposition of Juveniles” (Probation 
Form No. 20). This form gives the name, birth- 
date, sex, and race of the offender; the place and 
date of arrest; place of residence; the type of 
custody at time of disposition if the child is de- 
tained; or the type of release if the child has 
been released; and the procedure followed by the 
court in disposing of the case. In the event crimi- 
nal procedure was followed, the report indicates 
whether the juvenile exercised his constitutional 
rights as to indictment and refused to be heard 
under the Juvenile Delinquency Act. Finally, the 
report shows the nature of the sentence. 

Once each month the probation officer mails to 
the Bureau of Prisons a statistical report (Form 
5) on juveniles under special attention of his 
office. The report gives (1) the number of cases 
not disposed of at the beginning of the month; 
(2) the number received during the month; (3) 
the number disposed of during the month; and 
(4) the number pending at the end of the month. 
This report also gives the names of juveniles 
whose cases have been disposed of and the names 
of those whose cases are pending at the end of 
the month, the type of custody, and the reasons 
why the cases were not disposed of during the 
month. 


III. PROBATION AND PAROLE SUPERVISION 


The probation officer should bear in mind that 
treatment begins with the first contact. In his ini- 
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tial interview with the juvenile he not only seeks 
information for his presentence investigation 
report but also attempts to interpret to the juve- 
nile the situation in which he finds himself, to 
explain to him the function of the probation 
officer and the court as a whole, and to assist him 
in gaining insight into his own problem. While 
the probation officer is obtaining impressions 
about him, the juvenile is forming opinions about 
the probation officer. He decides whether the 
probation officer is just another “copper” or is 
sincerely interested in his problem and is capable 
of giving assistance. The probation officer in his 
interviews neither condones nor condemns the 
wrongful act. He is not emotionally disturbed 
about the difficulties of the child; he remains 
objective yet friendly. He makes few promises 
and certainly none that he is unable to fulfill. He 
neither lectures nor preaches; on the contrary, 
he permits the boy to do most of the talking. If 
the first interview is skillfully handled, a basis 
can be established for helpful future relationships 
between the child and the probation officer. 

Although the principles of treatment of juveniles 
and adults are fundamentally the same, the pro- 
blems and needs are not identical. An adult usually 
has greater independence and freedom to choose 
his own course, whereas a juvenile is more confined 
and circumscribed in his movements. He constantly 
seeks freedom of activity and expression, but fre- 
quently is frustrated in his efforts to obtain them. 
The probation officer, if he is to work successfully 
with juveniles, must understand the emotional make- 
up of the young offender; he must know something 
about motivations in conduct—the desires, urges, 
and drives that prompt children to act as they do. 
If the probation officer is to properly influence juve- 
niles under his supervision, he must have those in- 
definable qualities of leadership that enable him to 
appeal to the child in a wholesome way. He must 
use these qualities with understanding and in- 
telligence. 


Family Relationships 


The probation officer works closely with the par- 
ents and other members of the juvenile’s immediate 
family. Often parents are not aware of the problems 
faced by adolescents; they may need counsel and 
help in meeting the needs of the growing boy. In 
addition to the counsel that the probation officer 
may be able to give to the parents, he offers sug- 
gested readings in guiding the adolescent, and also 
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recommends sources for obtaining expert advice 
when such is desired. 


The Use of Community Resources 


In probation supervision the officer knows the 
importance of requesting the assistance of commun. 
ity agencies and individuals who are in a position 
to render special service. No longer does the proba. 
tion officer attempt alone to resolve the problems 
of his clients. He is thoroughly familiar with the 
educational, recreational, religious, social, and em- 
ployment resources of his community. He finds jt 
helpful to be personally acquainted with the persons 
who direct the activities of these agencies. 

In dealing with juveniles the probation officer 
frequently finds it desirable to arrange for school 
attendance. He confers with the principal, teachers, 
shop instructors, athletic director, and others who 
should be apprized of the peculiar problems and 
needs which the juvenile faces. From them he also 
gains insight into the boy’s needs. The teachers and 
school officials can do much to stimulate the inter- 
est of the boy in school and assist him in making 
a satisfactory adjustment to the school program. 

In the event the probationer or parolee under 
supervision gives evidence of having complex emo- 
tional ‘disturbances, the probation officer requests 
the assistance of a child guidance clinic. If none is 
available in the immediate community, he may 
consult a psychiatrist who is willing to give a psy- 
chiatric examination, and also treatment, without 
a fee. 


Leisure-Time Activities 

The leisure-time activities of the juvenile concern 
the probation officer at all times. If the juvenile 
is engaged in unwholesome recreational activities, 
an effort is made to stimulate interest in wholesome 
outlets such as Boys Clubs, Boy Scouts, the 
Y. M. C. A., playgrounds, and other recreational 
agencies. The probation officer never forces the ju- 
venile to accept what the probation officer himself 
considers proper leisure-time outlets, but he does 
offer guidance in assisting the boy to select his lei- 
sure-time activities. If interest in the right kind of 
games and activities, under adequate leadership, is 
stimulated and encouraged by the probation officer 
the juvenile may find much pleasure in self-express- 
ion through competitive sports, handicrafts, and 
other socially constructive activities. 

In supervision the probation officer works with 
the juvenile, and not for him. Care should be ex- 
ercised to avoid too much dependency on the pro- 
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pation officer; self-reliance and self-respect are al- 
ways stimulated. The probation officer’s function is 
to help provide a setting within which the juvenile 
can work out his own problems and adjust to his 
surroundings. 
Improving the Parental Home of a Juvenile 
in a Foster Home or Institution 


The probation officer serves as the representative 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and the U. S. 
Board of Parolein parole planning and parole super- 
vision. The principles of supervision already out- 
lined apply to both probationers and parolees. 

With reference to the juvenile who has been com- 
mitted to a correctional institution, or placed in a 
foster home or noncorrectional institution, mention 
should be made of the probation officer’s responsi- 
bility to keep in close contact with the juvenile’s 
family during the time he is away from the home. 
Unlike the adult parolee, the childis not able to 
establish his own home, and must necessarily return 
to the home of his parents. Every effort is made to 
improve the social relationships and living stand- 
ards of the family and to give the parents and bro- 
thers and sisters some insight into the problems 
which confront the juvenile on his return to the 
home. Frequently the unwholesome character and 


disturbing family relations in the home were the 
factors that influenced the court, in the first in- 
stance, to commit or order the child placed else- 
where. Unless the home improves during the time 
the child is away from it, he returns to the same 
disorganizing influences. 


Modifying Treatment Plans 


It is probable that most youthful offenders will 
make a more satisfactory adjustment under pro- 
bation supervision and normal living conditions 
than they would in correctional institutions. It is 
inevitable, however, that there will be some failures 
on probation. If it develops, after careful planning 
and replanning, that the youthful offender cannot 
or does not cooperate in the treatment plans, the 
court should be petitioned to revoke probation and 
commit the juvenile to a correctional institution. 
Commitment, however, should be the last resort. 

In the event of commitment, a complete summary 
of the supervision relationships, or the entire case 
record is forwarded to the institution to which the 
child is sent in order that it may develop a program 
based on the problems and needs as observed by 
the probation officer. Two copies of the revocation 
report to the court are mailed to the Bureau of 
Prisons immediately following revocation. 
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All instances of parole violations are communi- 
cated immediately to the office of the parole exec- 
utive, with a complete statement of the violation, 
an explanation of the mitigating circumstances, the 
attitude of the community toward the violation, and 
what reaction if any, the community would have 
if the Board decided to waive the issuance of a pa- 
role warrant. A copy of the report also is sent to 
the institution from which the juvenile was paroled. 
It does not necessarily follow that a parole warrant 
is ordered in a case of parole violation. The Parole 
Board, in its consideration of the facts and cireum- 
stances of the violation, may decide against a war- 
rant. If the probation officer develops another pa- ~ 
role plan for the Board’s consideration, the modified 
plan is forwarded to the parole executive with the 
two copies of the report of violation. 


Discharge from Probation 


When it is believed that the rehabilitation of the 
youthful offender has been accomplished and there 
is no. need for further supervision, the probation 
officer petitions the court to discharge him from 


‘probation. Most juveniles obtain the maximum ben- 


efit from probation in about 18 months or 2 years. 
On rare occasions is it necessary to keep a juvenile 
under supervision for more than 3 years; nor is it 
wise to extend the period beyond that time. 

The transition from close supervision to dis- 
charge from probation should be a gradual process. 
In the early period of supervision frequent contacts 
may be necessary; but as the probationer progresses, 
he is less dependent on the support which the proba- 
tion officer gave him earlier. He becomes progress- 
ively more self-reliant and independent. When he is 
able to stand on his own, probation is terminated. 
Supervision beyond a certain point may do more 
harm than good in effecting a final adjustment. 


In dealing with youth the probation officer has 
a most delicate task, an interesting and enlightening 
experience, and a challenging opportunity. Each 
offender presents different problems and varied 
needs. Largely upon the interest, initiative, under- 
standing, and resourcefulness of the probation offi- 
cer depends the efficacy of the Federal Government’s 
program for dealing with the juvenile offender. 
Through the probation officer’s tireless effort much 
progress has been made in applying the principles 
and provisions of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act to the treatment of the youthful offender against 
the Federal law, but much also remains to be accom- 
plished in the years ahead. 


HE role of the Bureau of Prisons in the ad- 
i ministration of the Federal juvenile delin- 
quency program must be performed against the 
backdrop provided by the Act itself. We cannot 
step off the stage and fill the part as we think it 
should be played, nor change the script to make it 
accord with our concept of the manner in which 
children who commit crime should be treated. 
We must, indeed, work with the tools at hand. 

That sort of realism, however, does not mean 
that we cannot pause for a moment to examine 
the underlying difficulties with which we are 
confronted. In doing this we can start out with 
the assumption that the Act is the most liberal 
statute ever enacted by the Congress affecting 
criminal procedure in the Federal courts. Until 
that Act was passed precedents and procedures 
laid down in the Reign of Henry the Eighth con- 
trolled the treatment of children brought into 


Federal court. Grand jury proceedings, indict-- 


ment, trial in open court, commitment to jail or 
prison for definite periods, and all of the other 
legal technicalities and paraphernalia of criminal 
proceedings were applied to the 10-year-old boy 
who removed letters from a rural delivery box in 
precisely the same manner as to the complicated 
case of the old fraud. Now it is possible to cast 
aside most of these handicaps for a more social 
procedure in handling the juvenile delinquent 
if the young defendant or his parents as well as 
the court and its officers are willing to cooperate. 

It is, of course, to be regretted that formal 
waivers must be sought and obtained to make it 
possible for the Federal system of criminal 
justice to do what the States have long been able 
to accomplish directly. Nevertheless great prog- 
ress has been made. During the fiscal year 1941, 
for instance, 63 per cent of the cases of youthful 
offenders 17 years of age and less were handled 
under the Act. A total of 1,168 juveniles were 
saved the stigma of being charged with a crim- 
inal offense and were treated instead as juvenile 
delinquents. Further improvements in dealing 
with children in Federal courts will come with 
the further extension of a more adequate pro- 
bation service and the assignment of special 
prosecutors for such cases. 


IV. The Role of the Bureau of Prisons 


By JAMES V. BENNETT 
Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 
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Reponsibilities of the Bureau 


The treatment processes, however, are compli- 
cated by many problems. The pattern of the 
Federal system and the vast geographical area 
it covers present great difficulties in providing 
the kinds of treatment the juvenile delinquent 
frequently needs. Often he must be removed 
great distances from his home community, in. 
telligent experimentation with different kinds 
of institutional and community treatment many 
times is impossible because of the expense ip. 
volved, and the specialized institutional facili. 
ties frequently needed are not available to the 
Federal Government. 

- Despite these handicaps the role of the Bureau 
of Prisons in the juvenile delinquency program 
is clear. It must to the extent of its ability: 

1. Develop adequate detention facilities in which 
juveniles may be held pending disposition of the case; 

2. Establish procedures through which the pro- 
gress of the case may be followed from apprehension 
to final disposition; 

3. Place juvenile offenders in treatment situations 


best adapted to meeting the needs of each individual 
case; 

4. Find and operate institutional facilities of the 
type necessary to rehabilitate and redirect the 
offender; 


5. Formulate parole plans and release procedures; 
6. Appraise the results of the program and advise 
all concerned of the methods found most effective. 


Detention Facilities 

There has been measurable progress in the 
development of suitable detention facilities for 
juveniles in the period in which the Act has been 
in operation. Unfortunately, efforts in this direc- 
tion have been restricted by the absence of com- 
munity resources of this nature, particularly 
in those areas which contribute a very large pro- 
portion of all juvenile cases. In certain of these 
communities, through the cooperation of U. 8. 
probation officers and local agencies, we have 
been able to secure satisfactory substitutes for 
the juvenile detention homes found in many 
urban communities. This has been done through 
the approval of private boarding homes as de- 
tention units. Such homes are ordinarily on the 
approved list of foster homes used by local child- 
welfare services and frequently are used by those 
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agencies for the temporary detention of juveniles. 
The field services of the Bureau endeavor to 
yisit the detention units in so far as our re- 
sources permit, but it is obviously a near im- 
possibility to inspect all of the various placements 
which are presently utilized. For this reason the 
Bureau is to a large extent dependent upon the 
judgment of the probation officers and the mar- 
shals to determine whether facilities available 
are suitable for Federal wards. The probation 
officers, particularly, share a responsibility in 
this matter. Care must be exercised to assure 
that the facilities used provide the proper stand- 
ards of supervision, medical treatment, and con- 
structive activity. 


Detention Procedures 


Of the various functions mentioned the two 
which have presented the greatest problems are 
the development of satisfactory designation pro- 
cedures and the organization of resources for 
care and treatment. Congress recognized the 
importance of centralized control of designation 
policies in the development of an integrated 
program when it empowered the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or his authorized representative, to de- 
termine the placement indicated in each case. 
It would be impossible for the various Federal 
District Courts to have firsthand knowledge 
of all treatment facilities available, the pre- 
requisites established by many non-Federal 
placement agencies for the acceptance of juve- 
niles, and the number of youths who could be 
accommodated by the institution or agency. 
Furthermore, it is axiomatic that a juvenile 
case cannot be simply classified for one, two, or 
three types of treatment situations and that, 
if a juvenile’s needs are to be adequately met, 
cases must be reviewed in the light of all facili- 
ties available to the Federal Government. The 
procedure established, therefore, provided that 
when an offender is apprehended a notice of 
arrest is transmitted to the Bureau. The subse- 
quent reports of the investigation of the U. S. 
probation officer and the disposition reports are 
similarly forwarded to the Juvenile Section of 


sh the Bureau. Thus, when a United States marshal 
e- requests designation in accordance with the 
. provisions of Circular 3058, Revised, materials 


are at hand which permit at least a tentative 
decision regarding the placement which ap- 
pears best suited to the youth. Under the cur- 
rent program, the Bureau may place a juvenile 
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in a foster home, one of a number of types 
of public or private educational or vocational 
training agencies, institutions and camps, State 
or local training schools for delinquents, the 
National Training School for Boys, the Federal 
reformatories at Chillicothe, Ohio, El Reno, 
Okla., Petersburg, Va., or at the Federal Cor- 
rectional Institution at Englewood, Colo. A total 
of 28 different institutions and agencies are 
being used at present by the Bureau for place- 
ments. 

While it is essential that designations be made 
by a central authority, the Bureau welcomes the 
suggestions and recommendations of the courts 
in this connection and follows such recommen- 
dations whenever it can do so, taking into con- 
sideration the availability of facilities and the 
needs of the juvenile. ; 


Treatment Facilities for Committed Juveniles 


In administering the third important function 
of the Bureau in the juvenile delinquency pro- 
gram—that is, the development of treatment 
facilities for juveniles committed to the custody 
of the Attorney General—the Bureau has had 
the responsibility not only of adapting, develop- 
ing, and extending the treatment and training 
facilities in its own institutions for youth but 
also of obtaining the assistance and use of State 
and local agencies and institutions to round out 
its facilities. It is inconceivable that the Federal 
Government should attempt to establish all of the 
varied agencies and institutions required in a 
well-rounded juvenile delinquency program. By 
the nature of our social organization, the prob- 
lems of childhood and adolescence—whether 
they be described as dependency or delinquency— 
are primarily the responsibility of the local com- 
munity. The agencies which have been developed 
to administer child-welfare needs are for the 
most part State and local agencies, and it is 
logical that the Federal Government should use 
the experience and the facilities of those agencies 
whenever possible in providing for the care of 
youth who come into the Federal court. 

The Supervisor of the Juvenile Section of the 
Bureau has visited institutions for juveniles 
throughout the country and has been assisted by 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor in obtaining the cooperation of State 
and local child-welfare services. It has been found 
that a substantial number of State and local 
institutions for juvenile delinquents have credit- 
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able treatment programs. Unfortunately, many 
such institutions are in areas where few juveniles 
appear in the Federal court, and others cannot 
contract with the Federal Government either 
because of statutory provisions, the limited capa- 
city of the institution, or because the money 
paid for the board of Federal charges cannot be 
applied toward payment of the institution’s ex- 
penses. Nevertheless, a number of institutions 
for juveniles, such as Ormsby Village at Louis- 
ville, Ky., the Utah State Industrial School, and 
the Nebraska Industrial School, situated in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, are regularly ac- 
cepting Federal juveniles. In a number of such 
institutions, the amount received from the Fed- 
eral Government for its wards has permitted the 
employment of additional personnel, which has 
increased the effectiveness of the treatment pro- 
gram both for the Federal and the State 
juveniles. Through its field service, the Bureau 
visits the State and local institutions it uses, 
keeping informed on the standards, the treat- 
ment programs, and the problems involved in 
the handling of Federal juveniles. Several insti- 
tutions formerly used have been dropped from 
the Bureau’s approved list of institutions be- 
cause they have not provided a well-rounded 


program of training and treatment. 


Classification Program -for Juveniles 


The medical, psychological, psychiatric, case- 
work, and educational services provided in the 
Bureau-operated institutions which receive juve- 
niles are similar. Each institution has at least 
one full-time physician, psychiatrist, and psy- 
chologist furnished by the U. S. Public Health 
Service. Qualified case workers make the social 
investigations, handle social-service problems of 
various kinds which may arise, and make release 
plans for the individual in cooperation with the 
Federal probation officers stationed in the field. 
Each institution has both academic and voca- 
tional training programs, although the extent 
and nature of these programs may vary with 
the character and the size of population of the in- 
stitution. At each Federal institution the first 
30 days after the admission of the juvenile are 
devoted to interviews and examinations for the 
purpose of learning the nature of his prob- 
lems and difficulties. During this period the 
juvenile also becomes acquainted with the insti- 
tution, its personnel, the educational and train- 
ing facilities that are available to him, and the 
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rules of conduct by which he is expected to abide. 
This quarantine or orientation period igs of 
mutual benefit to both the individual and the 
institution, and experience has demonstrate 
that hasty and frequently erroneous judgments 
by both the staff and the individual are avoidg 
by the quarantine and orientation program. At 
the end of this period the staff members meet 
together as a classification committee, with the 
executive head of the institution as chairman, 
and discuss each case, analyzing the individual’s 
history, the community and family situation, and 
his assets and liabilities. Upon the basis of these 
discussions an attempt is made to arrive ata 
program for the boy that will realistically meet 
the problems he presents. In a number of cases 
the staff will conclude that his needs can be 
better met in a different placement situation, 
either in a foster home, a private school, a com. 
munity training center, or a different type of 
institution. In such a case the recommendation 
for transfer is made to the Bureau, where the 
final decision rests. As facilities available to the 
Bureau expand, the function of the institution 
as a diagnostic center increases in importance. 

In the event the classification committee be- 
lieves the boy should remain in the institution to 
which he has been committed, it tentatively de- 
termines his institutional program. The educa- 
tional, vocational, case work, and medical pro- 
grams are integrated, each department being 
aware of the part being played by the others. 
For example, if it is believed that a boy needs 
to learn a particular trade, the academic pro- 
gram is integrated with the vocational program, 
and the parole department in planning for the 
boy’s release attempts to secure employment in 
that trade. Again, the psychiatrist or psycholo- 
gist may be aware of emotional problems that 
require attention—not only by him, but also by 
cthers with whom the boy ccmes in contact—if 
warped attitudes and behavior are to be changed. 
The boy himself has a part in the planning, both 
in his discussions with staff members during the 
quarantine period and in his appearance before 
the committee after his program has been tenta- 
tively formulated. At that time the plans are 
discussed with him and he is permitted to sug- 
gest any modifications he desires, although final 
decisions, of course, remain with the committee. 
The program initially decided upon is changed, 
whenever the need arises, by the procedure of 
reclassification which is accompanied by the 
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submission of progress reports by the various 
departments. Either the boy or any staff member 
may request a change of program at any time, 
and reviews by the staff are automatic at 3-month 
intervals. In this way case planning is related to 
current needs from the time of commitment to 
release. 


Parole Planning 


Juveniles committed under the Juvenile De- 
linquency Act are eligible for parole at any time 
after commitment and therefore release plan- 
ning is begun shortly after admission. The insti- 
tutional staff may submit a case to the atten- 
tion of the Board of Parole at any time, as may 
the Director of the Bureau, but each case must 
pe considered by the Board not later than one 
year after commitment and every 6 months 
thereafter. In cases committed to Federal insti- 
tutions, the institution is responsible for referral 
of cases to the Board for original presentation 
and reconsideration. In cases of juveniles placed 
in foster homes and State, local, and private 
institutions, this responsibility is accepted by 
the Juvenile Section of the Bureau, which sum- 
marizes the cases for the Board and assists the 
local agencies and institutions in completing pa- 
role plans. 


Federal Institutions for Youthful Offenders 


The National Training School for Boys at 
Washington, D. C., accepts the younger juve- 
niles among those committed to Federal insti- 
tutions, the average age of the boys being 
slightly over 17. The institution is comprised of 
a group of cottages situated upon a hill over- 
looking Washington. The reservation includes 
an area of 326 acres. The school has a capacity 
of 400 but the number of Federal juveniles who 
may be committed is restricted by the fact that 
the Juvenile Court for the District of Columbia 
regularly commits delinquents to the institu- 
tion. The average number of these youths is 
about 125. 

The program at the Training School empha- 
sizes academic and vocational training and there 
is an educational and vocational staff of nine 
persons. Academic instruction is given at both 
the grade- and high-school levels, and elementary 
Vocational training is given in woodworking, 
sheet metal work, automobile mechanics, laun- 
dry, shoe repairing, and farming. There is a 
well-rounded program of recreation includ- 
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ing athletics, music, a good library, and super- 
vised trips to points of interest in or near 
Washington. - 

The institution at Englewood, near Denver, 
Colo., was opened in 1940 and has a capacity 
of approximately 500. Because of the increasing 
population at the Federal Reformatory at El 
Reno, Okla., Englewood was established for 
young offenders of not over 21 years of age. To 
it are committed juveniles 16 years of age and 
over, from the western section of the country, 
who are too mature or whose previous delin- 
quency history has been too extensive for com- 
mitment to such juvenile institutions as those in 


- Utah and Nebraska. The institution is of the med- 


ium security type with most of the bed space in 
dormitories. The academic instruction has been 
set up in accordance with established public 
school standards, and the State Department 
of Education awards State certificates to boys 
who have completed the required courses. Voca- 
tional training has been developed around the 
maintenance activities and farming, and voca- 
tional training shops are being established. as 
rapidly as possible. 

To the Federal Reformatories at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, and El Reno, Okla., are sent the older 
juveniles usually 17 years of age or over, who have 
had an extensive or serious delinquency history 
and most of whom have previously been in State 
or local institutions. The institutions are similar 
in facilities and program. Both have well-org- 
anized academic and vocational training pro- 
grams and well-equipped trade schools, with 
instruction in automobile mechanics, bricklay- 
ing, cabinet work, laundry, machine-shop me- 
chanics, electrical work, painting, plumbing, 
sheet metal work, and welding. At Chillicothe 


-there is also a foundry, airplane mechanics’ 


school, and a chair factory. 

Relatively few juveniles are committed to the 
Federal Reformatory at Petersburg, Va. The 
program at the institution stresses farming and 
the educational program is directed largely at 
the correction of illiteracy. Some elementary 
vocational instruction is given to qualified in- 
mates. While the program of the institution is 
well adapted to the needs of the southern rural 
violator, it has been our policy to commit to this 
reformatory only older and somewhat more 
stable juveniles who are incapable of profiting 
from the intensive vocational training offered 
at the Chillicothe institution. 
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Next Steps in the Program 


During the first 4 years in which the Act has 
been in operation, the Bureau has been success- 
ful in part in administering its responsibilities 
under the Act, but we are far from an ideal 
solution to the problem of the youthful delin- 
quent. The experience which we have had, how- 
ever, has enabled us to crystallize some of our 
thinking with regard to delinquency and has 
pointed the way to a more realistic approach to 
our problems than has hitherto been possible. 

One of the functions of the Bureau in con- 
nection with the juvenile program that is being 
given increasing emphasis is an intensive study 
of the procedures and practices involved in the 
administration of the Act, from the point of 
arrest through the juvenile’s release from cus- 
tody and his supervision in the community. This 
means that the reports submitted to the Bureau 
on the arrest and disposition of juveniles not 
only have an administrative value in handling 
the individual case but also furnish a basis for 
the analysis of the existing program, and the 
progress being made to eliminate its weaknesses. 
Hence, it is doubly important that the Bureau be 
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provided with complete and accurate copies of 
notices of arrest and disposition and the mon 
reports of probation officers. Similarly, the claggj. 
fication and parole-planning material submitta 
on individual cases is being analyzed, not only ty 
assure that each juvenile is given a realistic 
program of training and treatment, but also ty 
provide a basis for revision and improvement of 
procedures, facilities, and techniques generally, 
In brief, the Bureau wants to know what is hap. 
pening in every step of the juvenile process g 
that the results of the program can be made 
known to those who are interested and so that 
the treatment of juvenile offenders may be in. 
proved in the light of objective knowledge. 

The results achieved in the relatively short 
period the Act has been in operation demonstrate 
clearly the practicability and advisability of 
further extending the youth-offender program. 
The adoption of proposed youth corrections 
legislation is a logical next step in the evaluation 
of a sound and constructive method of treatment 
for youthful offenders. But this is another sub- 
ject which is being considered by a committee of 
judges, whose report is discussed in a prelimi- 
nary way elsewhere in this issue. | 


V. The Role of the Parole Board 


By Epwarp P. REIDY 
Member, United States Board of Parole, Washington, D. C. 


HE opportunity of presenting the problem of 
parole selection as it applies to youth sentenced 
under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act is one 
which is most welcome to me as a member of the 
U.S. Board of Parole. At the outset, I am frank to 
admit that we who are in parole work have not 
succeeded in convincing the public of the soundness 
of this public service, and that if a poll of public 
opinion were conducted, a great many would even 
favor abolishing entirely this stepchild of the social 
sciences. The history of parole in this country is 
replete with condemnations that persons granted 
this privilege often have returned to crime. The ad- 
vocates of the proposed Federal Youth Authority 
also claim that the need for such legislation stems 
from widespread dissatisfaction with the present 
methods of dealing with youthful offenders and 
lays emphasis upon the lack of a uniform and 
‘integrated policy with respect to the Federal sys- 
tem in dealing with these young offenders. 
We are still in an experimental stage and the con- 


ditions under which the present Act is administered 
are far from ideal. The U. S. Board of Parole, com- 
posed of only three members, attempts to keep cur- 
rent a program which includes a personal hearing 
and study of 9,000 cases annually. The Board is 
confronted with the fact that 186 Federal judges 
in various sections of the country, influenced very 
properly by local mores and folkways, have passed 
the sentences that they have deemed proper. The 
Board also is cognizant of the further fact that the 
paroled youth is to be released to a group of proba- 
tion officers who are overworked and carrying case 
loads that are far beyond the standard loads accept- 
ed by authorities in the field. Moreover, the treat- 
ment program in many cases is admittedly too far 
removed from community resourses. 


The Act Gives Parole Board Greater Role in 
the Treatment of the Young Offender 


With the enactment of the Federal Juvenile De- 
linquenev Act the U. S. Board of Parole assumed 
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agreater role in the treatment of this all-important 
age group of offenders. Under the Act the committed 
juvenile delinquent, who by his conduct has given 
evidence that he has reformed, may be released on 
parole at any time by the Board of Parole. Following 
the passage of the Act, the Board concluded that 
any scientific system of parole selection must be 
founded upon a close relationship between the in- 
stitution and the parole organization. It further be- 
lieved that only through this close interrelation 
between the training process and the communtiy 
could an integrated program be developed—a pro- 
gram which aimed to return youth, as completely 
rehabilitated as possible, to the community when 
the parole period expired. In conformity with the 
the spirit of the Act and the provision that a juve- 
nile committed as a delinquent may be released on 
parole at any time, the Board of Parole in confer- 
ence with the Bureau of Prisons agreed on and es- 
tablished the following procedure to assure individ- 
ualization in parole consideration and release. 
In general, cases are docketed for hearings: 
1, As a consequence of the routine operation of the 


administrative procedure outlined below 
2. At the request of the Director of the Bureau of 


ons 
8. On the initiative of, the Board of Parole 


In interpreting this procedure it is significant to 
bear in mind that there is no barrier to the class- 
ification committee’s recommending the docketing 
of a juvenile’s case at any time it may deem it ad- 
visable. In other words, the Parole Board stands 
ready to hear a case, if the circumstances warrant 
at any time during the juvenile’s stay in the in- 
stitution. 


Procedure in Parole Consideration 


Cases committed to the reformatories at Denver, 
Chillicothe, and El Reno are interviewed by a mem- 
ber of the Board during the quarterly meetings at 
these institutions. A separate docket is prepared for 
these juveniles and the case records, after having 
been summarized, are returned to Washington for 
study by the other members of the Board. 

Cases committed to the National Training School 
at Washington, D. C., are recommended by the 
classification committee. A member of the Board 
conducts hearings every 3 months and not only sum- 
marizes and indicates a judgment on the regular 
cases docketed by the classification committee, but 
also interviews and interrogates previously denied 
cases on which special progress reports have been 
prepared by the institution’s professional staff. This 
procedure provides each previously denied boy with 
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additional opportunities for discussing his case with 
a Board member and undoubtedly has certain ad- 
ministrative therapeutic values. 

In dealing with juveniles who are committed to 
State and local training schools, the general pro- 
cedure is followed except in those institutions which 
do not have classification committees. In these cases 
reports and recommendations from the superin- 
tendent and members of the professional staff— 
including the medical, psychometric, and psychi- 
atric—social case work studies, or any part of such 
records as may be obtained, are accepted and uti- 
lized as a basis for parole selection. The Board rec- 
ognizes the value of comprehensive reports and re- 
quests that special emphasis be placed on the 
following data: 


1. Progress in educational and vocational assign- 
ments 


Conduct, attitudes, and general adjustment in the 
institution 


2. 
3. Recent information penieie: to the social and 
economic backgroun 
4. Up-to-date medical, and, whenever possible, psy- 
chometric and psychiatric reports 

These reports are forwarded by the local institu- 
tions to a juvenile consultant in the office of the 
Director of the Bureau of Prisons where they are 
studied and summarized, and recommendations are 
made as to docketing for parole consideration. 

In cases of juveniles placed by the Bureau of 
Prisons in foster homes and noncorrectional schools, 
the Board has the benefit of substantially the same 
data as in cases of juveniles in State and local train- 
ing schools, supplemented by the probation officer’s 
quarterly progress reports as well as other reports 
which have been obtained from child-welfare serv- 
ices, schools, and other accredited agencies, with 
such recommendations as the probation officer or 
the agency may wish to make. These reports are 
studied immediately by a Board member, and judg- 
ment is entered as soon as a quorum of the Board 
has had an opportunity to pass upon each case. 
Fortunately, there never has been a time since the 
passage of the Act that the Board of Parole has 
found itself tardy in this respect. 


Delinquency and Crime During Adolescence 


The careful selection of youthful offenders for 
parole treatment is, and should be, made in the 
light of objectified and organized experience with 
hundreds of similar cases. Studies in recent years 
have shown that this is the only realistic meaning 
of the so-called individualized selection processes. 
It is true that each case is studied individually, 
but final disposition must be based to a large 
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extent on a more scientific basis than upon the 
special factors involved in the particular case 
confronting us. 

Figures released by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation’ for the first 8 months of 1942 impress 
the Board with the seriousness of the juvenile crime 
problem and show that during 6 of the last 10 years 
persons in the 19-year-old age group have been 
arrested more frequently than persons of any other 
age group. The seriousness of the juvenile problem 
is further emphasized by statistics for the first quar- 
ter of 1942 which reflect that 184 persons under 
21 years of age were charged with manslaughter; 
1,123, with robbery; 1,856, with auto theft; 3,417, 
with burglary; and 4,643, with larceny. The most 
discouraging fact is that of all the fingerprint ar- 
rests studied by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
during the same quarter, 18.4 per cent were those 
of youth under 21, an increase over the 17.4 per 
cent for the same period during 1941. The report 
further states that 34.5 per cent of all persons ar- 
rested for robbery, 47.6 per cent of those arrested 
for burglary, and 58.1 per cent arrested for auto- 
mobile thefts were under 21 years of age. 

To be sure, under the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act “a juvenile is a person seventeen years 
of age or under,” but the above statistics confirm 
the fact that the postrelease period is the period of 
adolescence in which youth will probably be exposed 
to the ‘‘mumps and measles of the soul.” 


Some Factors in Parole Selection 


The Federal Board of Parole in selecting cases 
of juveniles for release gives consideration to a nuin- 
ber of factors, among them the following: 


1. The extent of the prior delinquency history 


2. Reports regarding the character of the Federal 
offense. 


3. The juvenile’s social and family history and the 
“reed reports of the institutional professional 
sta : 


4, The ‘adjustment of the juvenile in the treatment 
situation as revealed by the classification material 
and by other reports. 

5. The nature of the release plan. 

Juveniles who have no prior history of delin- 
quency and who, in their present delinquency, have 
committed no acts of violence, are granted release 
upon parole after a relatively short period of treat- 
ment as are youth who have only minor records of 
delinquency. At the present time considerable em- 
phasis is placed upon the release of juveniles qual- 
ified for military service, or to some other activity 
directly related to the war effort. 


1. Department of Justice release, April 80, 1942. 
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In those instances where offenders have some 
what more extensive histories of delinquency it jj 
believed that the period of treatment should |p 
longer than in the first mentioned group. Parok 
is granted in these cases where the offender’s rp, 
sponse to treatment has been satisfactory. 

A third group is comprised of those juveniles who 
have lengthy delinquency histories and have bee 
known to juvenile agencies and institutions on num. 
erous occasions prior to becoming involved in a Fed. 
eral offense. These offenders frequently are cop. 


granted parole only after a considerably long 
period of treatment than those juveniles with a les 
well-defined delinquency pattern; but they ori. 
inarily are granted at least a short period of clog 
parole supervision. 

Those cases involving serious offenses, and who 
in the judgment of members of the professional 
staff in the institution have pronounced antisocial 
tendencies, are denied any parole privileges on the 
premise that the public welfare is of prime concern 
even in the cases of juveniles. Some offenders in 
this group may profit from a longer stay and 
should receive the maximum benefits of the re 
educational program provided at the training 
center. 


Statistics on Selection and Violations 


The percentage of cases granted parole out of 
the total number decided by the Parole Board from 
December 1, 1939, to June 1, 1942, are as follows: 


PER CENT 

Custopy STATUS GRANTED PAROLE 
(1) Juveniles placed by the apes: 

- ment of Justice in foster homes, local 
training schools, and other noncorrec- 


tional type of institutions____________- 75.0 
(2) Juveniles placed in the National 
Training School, Washington, D. C. 55.0 
(3) Juveniles placed in other Fed- 
eral Institutions: 
a. Denver, Colo.__........_____ 25.0 
b. Chillicothe, Ohio____________ 21.7 
c. El Reno, 20.2 


For purpose of comparison the reader will be inter- 
ested in knowing that 36 per cent of all classes of 
Federal offenders—adult and juvenile—decided by 
the Parole Board during the same period were 
granted parole. 

In a study made at the National Training School 
it was noted that 398 cases, including cases eligible 
up to July 31, 1942, have been decided since the 
passage of the Act. Two hundred and nineteen of 
these cases were granted parole. Of this group 185 
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were released under parole supervision (34 have 
release dates beyond June 1, 1942 ) and 20, or 11.1 
per cent, have completed their parole period. 

Twenty nine, or 15.7 per cent, have violated 
their parole and have been returned to custody. 
In reviewing the cases of the 29 violators it was 
found that the highest per cent, or 11 of the total 
of 29, violated because of auto theft and that with- 
out exception their original offense consisted of the 
same charge. The next highest group, consisting of 
7, violated because of theft or burglary, and the 
other group of offenses ranged from drunkenness 
to failure to report. It was noted further that only 
1of the 29 violators was returned for an aggravated 
offense (morals charge). No other significant facts 
were noted in the case of the violators in either age 
or length of time served in the institution. 

The 156, which constitutes 84.3 per cent of the 
cases, are still under parole supervision. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the 
specific charges for which these boys were com- 
mitted: 

TABLE I 


SPECIFIC CHARGE FoR WHICH 185 PAROLED 
JUVENILE OFFENDERS! WERE COMMITTED 


Specific Charge Number Per Cent 


Forgery Law 
Interstate Commerce 


1. Includes all juvenile cases paroled from December 1, 1939, to June 
1, 1942, 


_ The facts on these 185 cases show that the av- 
erage sentence received was 3 years 8 months, with 
arange in sentence from 1 year to 8 years 6 months. 
The figures also show that actual time served ranged 
from 4 months to 2 years 6 months, and that the 
largest group consisting of 55.7 per cent served 
between 11 and 15 months. This, it would seem, 
indicates that despite the long sentences given to 
juveniles, they are not serving a disproportionately 
long period. 

It is interesting to observe further that the av- 
erage age at which these boys are paroled is 17 years 
4 months; and that only 8.3 per cent fall below the 
age of 16 years, and 6.4 per cent, above the age 
of 19 years. 


Success in Parole Selection 


The degree to which success can be achieved in 
parole selection is obviously dependent upon the 
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coordination and effective cooperation of the insti- 
tution and field staffs, the courts, and the various 
law-enforcement agencies. The Board, confronted 
with the sentence imposed by the court, requests 
an expression of opinion from the judge and the 
prosecutor as to the advisability of parole. In many 
instances the court will say: ‘Parole at two-thirds 
the sentence,” or “parole at eligibility,” or ‘parole 
is a matter for the Board to determine—no recom- 
mendation.” This attitude is not only true of the 
judge who, because of his many duties under the 
present system, can show little concern with what 
happens to youth after sentenced; but it is also 
indicative of a fundamental weakness of a system 
composed of several independent agencies. The 
weight of opinion believes that this present pro- 
cedure results in lack of unity and consistency of 
treatment. The institution with its emphasis upon 
seeing that the offender is a “good prisoner’’ passes 
its charge along to the Parole Board and then this 
agency, often long after the original offense, begins 
its consideration of what should be done by way of 
further treatment. 

Under the proposed “treatment tribunal’ the 
same group particularly qualified in the interpre- 
tation and evaluation of sociological, psychiatric, 
and psychological data would follow a youth’s 
response to treatment in the institution and further 
be in a position to review the entire history of later 
stages as to the advisability of changing from in- 
stitutionalization to supervision in the community. 

A modern conception of parole as a period of 
supervised adjustment after the restrained and 
somewhat artificial life in a custodial institution 
is recognized by most enlightened citizens as an 
essential part of the present correctional program, 
and there are indications that the vicious and unfair 
interpretations that characterized parole during a 
period of only a few years ago are giving way to a 
more enlightened public attitude. Accompanying 
these changes in point of view are many notable 
reforms in the various States and in the Federal 
parole system. 

The development of procedures and cooperative 
endeavors, and the public utilization of the man- 
power of our youthful citizens who have run afoul 
of the law, together with the preservation of parole 
standards, are challenges to the social statesman- 
ship of all in this total war which demands total 
cooperation. The child, however, is the tallest fig- 
ure in the field of social welfare; in him lies the 
hope of the Nation, and to the high endeavor of 
guiding these unfortunate youth who have been en- 
trusted to our care, we should rededicate ourselves. 
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The Federal Juvenile Delinquency Program 
After Three Years 


By FRANK LOVELAND AND H. G. MOELLER* 
Division of Classification, U. S. Bureau of Prisons 


OW that the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act has been in operation for over 3 years, 
it is time to review the facts and figures showing 
the trends, the accomplishments, the deficiencies, 
and the problems involved in its administration. 
It should be said at the outset that there is room 
for development, growth, and improvement all 
along the line. 
The Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act provided 
a more elastic framework within which to handle the 
cases of juveniles apprehended for the violation of 
Federal statutes. To this extent it was a step in the 
direction of approved procedures for handling the 
child or youth in trouble. But there has been a lag 
between what is ideally possible under the Act and 
what has been accomplished. Such a lag is wholly 
understandable when it is recognized that the 
system covers the entire country; that its pro- 
visions must be administered by hundreds of offi- 
cials, many of whom were not previously acquainted 
with the field of juvenile delinquency; that no new 
treatment nor training facilities were provided by 
the Act, and that the development and the arrange- 
ments for use of existing local facilities requires 
time. Nevertheless, as far as figures are concerned, 
as well as experience with the day-to-day handling 
of juvenile cases in the Bureau, it is clearly evident 
that each year sees a closer approach to the princi- 
ples Congress had in mind when the statute was 
enacted. 


Trends in the Administration: of the Act 


During 1939,’ the first year the Act was operative, 
48 per cent of the juveniles apprehended were 
heard under its provisions, 41 per cent were prose- 
cuted under regular criminal procedure and 16 per 
cent of the cases were diverted or dismissed. In 
1940 the proportion heard as juvenile delinquents 
increased to 56 per cent, with 30 per cent handled 
under regular procedure and 14 per cent diverted 


* Mr. Loveland is Supervisor of Classification, and Mr. Moeller is 
Assistant to the Supervisor of Classification. 

1. All statistics in this article are for fiscal years ending June 30. 
Only genera! statistical tabulations were compiled for the years 1939 
and 1940. During the year 1941 a more comprehensive reporting 
system was established in the Bureau of Prisons; the 1941 statistics 
furnish the basis for this article. Since only 4.5 per cent of all 
Federal juveniles apprehended in 1941 were girls, and few of this 
group were committed to the custody of the Attorney General, no 
atatistical analvsis has been made on the basis of sex. 


or dismissed; while in 1941 the ratios were 63 per 
cent, 18 per cent,and 24 per cent respectively. Since 
juveniles must consent to be heard under the Act, 
and a number prefer to be tried under regular proce. 
dure on the assumption that sentences are ordinarily 
for shorter periods, it is evident that the trend dur. 
ing the first 3 years has rapidly approached the point 
of maximum hearing of juveailes as delinque ts, 
TABLE I 


DISPOSITION OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS DURING 1941 
AS COMPARED WITH 1939 AND 1940 | 


Per Cent of Total 


Type of Dispositi 
1939 | 1940 | 194] 


Heard Under the Federal Juvenile 

Delinquency Act 43 56 
Heard Under Regular Criminal 
41 30 
16 14 


There is still considerable variation between ju- 
dicial districts, however, in the extent to which 
juveniles are heard under the Act. In one district, 
for example, 90 per cent of all juveniles were prose- 
cuted and tried in the same manner as adults and 
6 of the 80 districts having juvenile cases in 1941 . 
accounted for nearly 40 per cent of all cases heard 
under regular criminal procedure. On the other 
hand, 25 districts prosecuted no juveniles under 
criminal procedure. 

Although the proportion of juveniles who decline 
to be heard on the charge of delinquency may be 
expected to vary between districts, it seems reason- 
able to assume that the striking variations in the 
use of the two procedures can be explained only by 
a difference in the opinions of the various courts 
and United States attorneys with respect to the 


‘merits of the juvenile delinquency procedure. 


Nevertheless, when it is recognized that in 1938 
all juveniles were tried under criminal procedure 
as compared with only 13 per cent in 1941, it mus: 
be concluded that the trend is definitely toward 
the handling of juveniles as delinquents rather than 
as criminals. 


Disposition of Juvenile Cases 
Of the 1,843 juvenile cases disposed of in 1941, 
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607, or 33 per cent, were either diverted to local 
jurisdictions or dismissed without appearance in 
court; 612, or 33 per cent, were placed on probation; 
and 624, or 34 per cent, were committed to the 
custody of the Attorney General. Of the first group, 
990, or 15 per cent of all dispositions, were di- 
versions. Whether a substantially larger proportion 
of cases properly could have been diverted it is 
impossible to say, although individual cases have 
come to the attention of the Bureau in which local 
authorities with suitable standards and facilities 
had jurisdiction at the time of the Federal violation 
and were willing to have the juveniles returned to 
them. On the other hand, many judicial districts 
embrace areas where local child-welfare services 
have not attained particularly high standards and 
Federal officials, aware of the inadequacies, believe 
that the needs of the juvenile may be met best by 
his remaining in Federal custody. In other areas— 
which are fortunately few in number—where treat- 
ment facilities may be adequate, the local author- 
ities are reluctant to accept jurisdiction, preferring 
to have the Federal Government assume custody 
either because of the problem presented by the 
juvenile or the expense involved. Then, too, the 
fact that many juveniles charged with Federal 
violations are apprehended far from their homes 
complicates the diversion procedure. Many of these 
boys come from communities in which suitable 
treatment facilities are available and except for their 
apprehension in another locality would have been 
handled properly in local juvenile courts. Finally, 
there are a number of Federal juveniles who, be- 
cause of age, are beyond the jurisdiction of local 
juvenile authorities. 

The existence of these problems is reflected in 
the disposition statistics for the various districts. 
Of the 280 cases successfully diverted to local au- 
thorities, approximately one-half were disposed of 
in 11 districts, the ratio of diversions to other types 
of disposition ranging in the various districts from 
10 per cent to 68 per cent. There were 5 districts, 
2 of them in highly populated areas, in which no 
juveniles were brought into Federal courts; and 
in 13 other districts the juvenile cases numbered 
10 or less. In at least some of the districts the small 
number of juveniles coming into Federal custody 
can be explained only by the fact that local juvenile 
authorities, as well as the Federal authorities, rec- 
ognize juvenile delinquency as primarily a commun- 
ity problem that can be handled better by local 
treatment facilities. In contrast to these districts 


2. The Sixth Circuit embraces two States, Ohio and Michigan, which 
are not in the southern group. However, these two States contributed 
only 4.6 per cent of the 16.7 per cent disposed of in this Circuit. 


were 6 having a combined total of 306 juvenile 
cases, only 4 of which were diverted. These 6 dis-' 
tricts accounted for 16 per cent of all Federal 
juveniles. 


Geographical Distribution 
The geographical distribution of Federal juvenile 
cases is not in proportion to the distribution of the 
civilian population or the distribution of adult Fed- 
eral offenders as is shown in the following table. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS 
COMPARED WITH DISTRIBUTIONS OF CIVILIAN 
POPULATION AND ALL FEDERAL OFFENDERS, 

BY JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 


Per Cent 
of Total 
Population! 


Per Cent of 
All Federal 
Offenders2 


Judicial 


Per Cent 
Circuit of 


All 
Juveniles 


First Circuit 

Second Circuit___ 
Third Circuit____ 
Fourth Circuit 


2.2 


o 
oo 


CO 
mC 


D 


woo 


Seventh Circuit __ 
Eighth Circuit __ 
Ninth Circuit 
Tenth Circuit____ 


1. Based on 1940 Census. 

2. Based on total cases disposed of in 1941 in all Judicial Circuits 
within the continental limits of the United States. 

3. Based on 1,843 juvenile offenders in 1941. Percentages for 
Puerto Rico are not included in the table. 


Moreover, as has already been indicated, the areas 
where the development of child-welfare services 
has been greatest, contribute relatively few Fed- 
eral juvenile cases. The highly populated and for 
the most part highly industrialized areas of New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States, and the 
States of Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin, which 
include 38.5 per cent of the population of the 
United States and 20.2 per cent of all Federal 
offenders, contribute only 10.1 per cent of all 
Federal juveniles (see Chart I). The agricultural 
States of the Midwest, comprising the Eighth 
Judicial Circuit, disposed of an additional 11.1 
per cent; the mountain States of the Tenth Cir- 
cuit, 6.7 per cent and the Pacific and adjoining 
States of the Ninth Circuit, 8.0 per cent. The 
highest concentration of Federal juvenile cases 
occurs in the agricultural areas of the South and 
Southwest, with the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Cir- 
cuits’ contributing 62.4 per cent of all Federal juve- 
niles. This is in part a reflection of the slower de- 
velopment in child-welfare activities in many sec- 
tions of these areas. But there are also other factors 
which must be taken into consideration. Liquor 
law violations, which account for 43.8 per cent of 
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all Federal offenses are most common in the South, 
and many youth begin their apprenticeship at an 
early age. Then, too, a majority of the 202 juvenile 
dispositions in the State of Texas were Mexican 
youth who had unlawfully entered the United 
States. Finally, a substantial number of Federal 
juveniles are violators of the National Motor Vehicle 
Theft Act. Many of this group, whose homes are in 
northern urban areas, are attracted to the southern 
States during the winter months and are arrested 
only after they have traveled considerable distance 
from their homes. 


CuHartT I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1,848 JUVENILE CASES DISPOSED OF DUR- 
ING 1941, By JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 


In certain judicial districts there are other special 
circumstances which contribute to a relatively high 
Federal juvenile delinquency rate. For example, 
Kansas City, Mo., borders on the State of Kansas. 
Juveniles who steal cars in Kansas City, Mo., 
only have to cross a bridge to have committed a 
Federal offense. Again, in another State both local 
and Federal authorities—as well as parents of juve- 
nile delinquents—believe it advisable that juveniles, 
who could have been accepted under either local 
or Federal jurisdiction, should be taken into Fed- 
eral custody because of a temporarily bad situa- 
tion that existed in the juvenile training school of 
that State. 

In general, the geographical distribution of Fed- 
eral juvenile cases points to the need for the fur- 
ther development of local child-welfare resources 
in some areas and to the wider utilization of existing 
resources by Federal authorities in others. 


Detention Facilities in Prehearing Period 
One of the primary objectives of the Juvenile 


Delinquency Act is the reduction in the use of the 
county jail as a place of detention pending dispo- 


July-September 


sition. That the objectives of the Act have not 
been achieved in larger measure can be attributed 
to the existence of several conditions. Juvenile de. 
tention facilities ordinarily have been developed in 
the larger metropolitan areas only. Facilities there 
include detention homes or institutions and tempor. 
ary foster homes. The alternatives for the use of 
such detention placements are release into the com. 
munity (1) to an approved agency, (2) to the juve 
nile’s parents, (3) on personal recognizance or bail, 
or (4) commitment to jail. Most of the Federal 
juveniles are apprehended in areas where there are 
few juvenile detention facilities. In these places the 
alternatives are reduced to release into the commun- 
ity, the attempt to develop temporary home place. 
ments, or jail detention. The fact that many of the 
juveniles have been nomadic, have run away from 
home or from juvenile institutions, and are in the 
upper juvenile age brackets, causes the arresting 
authorities to approach with caution the use of any 
type of noninstitutional detention. Even in some 
urban areas which have adequate juvenile deten- 
tion facilities there have been objections to the 
acceptance of Federal juveniles, both because of 
their age and because a longer period of detention 
ordinarily is required in Federal than in local cases. 

It is not entirely surprising, then, that in 1941, 


’ 861, or 47 per cent of all Federal juveniles, were 


detained in county jails during the entire period 
between arrest and disposition, while an additional 
8 per cent of the cases were held for part of the 


prehearing period in such institutions. Ten per cent - 


were held for all or part of the detention period in 
juvenile detention facilities, while 35 per cent were 
permitted to remain in the community on recogni- 
zance or bond. Despite the relatively large number 
of juveniles who were detained in jail in 1941, the 
number detained in juvenile detention homes has 
almost tripled since 1988, the year before the Fed- 
eral Juvenile Delinquency Act was enacted. 

The period between apprehension and disposition 
varied considerably, both by district and by the 
method of control pending hearing. In 1938, the 
average period of detention before trial for all juve- 
niles under jail or detention home custody was 18.2 
days. In 1939 the interval dropped to 12.8 days, 
but increased slightly to 13.1 days in 1940, and to 
13.5 days in 1941. In the latter year the average 
detention period ranged all the way from 6.8 days 
in one district to 53.4 days in another. Fortunately 
the latter district was far from typical and a large 
number of cases tried under criminal procedure 
were responsible for the extended period. 

Of all cases detained in jail pending disposition 
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in 1941, 26 per cent were held less than a week; an 
additional 45 per cent, less than 1 month; and 19 per 
cent, between 1 and 2 months, with 10 per cent 
being detained more than 2 months. Of those placed 
in juvenile detention institutions the same general 
ratios existed. The picture is quite different with 
respect to the juveniles who were permitted to re- 
main in the community on bail or recognizance, 
with the interval between apprehension and dis- 
position ranging from 1 day to more than 1 year. 
Of those remaining in the community pending dis- 
position, 42 per cent awaited disposition for a period 
of 2 months or more as contrasted with only 10 per 
cent of the juveniles held in custody. 

These figures illustrate clearly the need for more 
suitable detention facilities for Federal juveniles, 
for shorter periods of detention in many cases, and 
for a shorter period between apprehension and dis- 
position in those cases which remain in the commun- 
ity. Taking into account that Department regu- 
lations require the separation of juveniles from 
adults when confined in jail, and the fact that a 
large number of Federal juveniles are approaching 
their eighteenth year, it still is not consistent with 
the principles of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency 
Act and with recognized principles of juvenile de- 
linquency treatment that approximately one-half 
of all Federal juveniles should be confined in city 
and county jails, some for a period of months. 
Admittedly, an extended period between appre- 
hension and disposition is not such a serious matter 
when the juvenile remains in the community, but 
even under these circumstances it may be questioned 
whether long delays are consonant with proper 
juvenile treatment. 


Ages and Offenses 


The juveniles who come into the Federal juris: 
diction differ from those appearing in local juvenile 
courts in a number of respects. It is significant that 
88 per cent of the Federal juveniles were from 15 
to 18 years of age, with 43 per cent being 17 
or over at the time of disposition. Only 12 per 
cent were 14 or under, and only 2 per cent, under 
the age of 12. Many of the older juveniles had 
considerable previous delinquency experience and 
had been known to local juvenile courts and train- 
ing schools. Occasionally juveniles come into Fed- 
eral custody who have served State penitentiary 
sentences, and it is not infrequent to find boys 

_Who have served jail sentences. 

Then, too, it is probable that Federal juveniles 
as a group are more nomadic or mobile than those 
who appear in local courts. Approximately 40 per 
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cent of the juveniles arrested by Federal officers 
were involved in the theft and transportation of 
autos across State lines. Many of these boys have 
been involved in a number of car thefts and are 
far from home when apprehended by Federal au- 
thorities. The second largest offense group, com- 
prising 21 per cent, had been involved in liquor 
law violations. Admittedly, the latter group is more 
stable residentially and does not present the treat- 
ment problems ordinarily found in youth who 
have violated the National Motor Vehicle Theft 
Act. Postal law violations, including the burglary 
of post offices, larceny from the mails, and so 
forth, accounted for 12 per cent; counterfeiting and 
forgery, for 8 per cent; and violation of the immi- 
gration laws, 5 per cent. The remaining 14 per 
cent involved a variety of offenses such as thefts 
from interstate shipment and the theft of Govern- 
ment property. 

The factors of age and offense had a decided 
influence on the type of disposition. For example, 
46 per cent of the juveniles 14 years of age and 
under were diverted to local authorities or had 
their cases otherwise disposed of without appear- 
ance in Federal court, compared with only 31 per 
cent for youth 15 years of age and over. Only 
28 per cent of the younger group were committed 
to the custody of the Attorney General, as compared 
with 35 per cent of the older group. On first thought 
it would be expected that the younger juveniles 
would be placed on probation more frequently 
than the older youth. This is not the case, since 
only 25 per cent of the group 14 years of age and 
under were placed on probation as contrasted with 
34 per cent of the older group. The explanation 
lies in the fact that a higher proportion of the 
younger juveniles are diverted or otherwise released 
and many of this group would have been placed 
on probation if they had been retained under 
Federal jurisdiction. 


Periods of Commitment 


Of the 624 juveniles committed to the custody 
of the Attorney General, 514 were heard as de- 
linquents. Of this group, the courts made com- 
mitments for definite periods in 359 cases, and 
commitments were for minority in 155 cases. Of 
the 110 regular procedure cases all commitments 
were for definite terms except 4 which were for 
minority. If we are to consider minority commit- 
ments in terms of years and compare them with 
the definite sentences or commitments, the terms 
imposed under the Act are considerably longer than 
those under regular procedure. For example, only 


23 per cent of the cases disposed of under the Act 
were for terms amounting to less than 2 years, 
compared with 41 per cent of the regular procedure 
eases. At the other extreme, 30 per cent: of the 
delinquency cases had terms of 4 years and over, 
compared with only 15 per cent under regular 
procedure. 


Type of Designations 

As a matter of policy, the Bureau of Prisons 
makes special designations in all committed juve- 
nile cases regardless of the procedure followed by 
the court in disposing of the case. There is, of course, 
«considerably more latitude in the selection of a 
placement for a juvenile heard under the Act than 
for the juvenile heard under regular procedure, 
since the latter cases must be committed to insti- 
tutions of a correctional type. 

During 1941, commitments of juveniles were as 
indicated in the following table. 


TABLE III 


DESIGNATION OF 624 JUVENILE OFFENDERS HEARD UNDER 
THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY ACT DURING 1941 


Per Cent 


Type of Designation Number 


624 
National Training School for Boys_-_ 247 
Federal Reformatories 246 
State and Local Training Schools--- 70 


Other Federal Correctional Institu- 


36 
Foster Homes and Other Noncorrec- 
tional Placements, etc. 25 


Table III shows that 85 per cent of the juveniles 
committed to the custody of the Attorney General 
were committed to Federal institutions, and that 
15 per cent were local placements, both correctional 
and noncorrectional. The placement distribution 
would appear to indicate that the Bureau has 
proceeded slowly and conservatively in the develop- 
ment of its placement policy. Admittedly, addi- 
tional treatment facilities have not been developed 
rapidly and the Bureau recognizes that much is 
yet to be accomplished before it can boast of an 
ideal treatment program. At the same time, to 
fully interpret the above figures several factors 
must be considered. As pointed out previously, 
Federal juveniles as a group are older and have 
‘delinquency histories more extensive and compli- 
cated than those appearing in local juvenile courts, 

Only 34 per cent of the Federal juveniles are 
committed to the custody of the Attorney General 
and these comprise the older and more difficult 
treatment problems, including an increasing num- 
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ber who have been placed on probation under the 
Act and later committed to custody as probation 
violators even though over the age of 18. Of the 
juveniles committed, only 10 per cent were 14 or 
under, while 46 per cent were 15 or 16, and 44 
per cent 17 and over. Furthermore, the statistics 
represent original placement; a number of juveniles 
placed in training schools for diagnostic purposes 
are later transferred to noncorrectional placements, 
such as foster homes, schools, and special work pro- 
jects. Finally, the population of the Federal re. 
formatories, aside from juvenile commitments, js 
comprised of youth who do not have serious de. 
linquency records; and these institutions cannot 
be compared with most State reformatories, either 
in the age or delinquency status of their commit. 
ments. For example, at one of the Federal reform- 
atories commitments are limited to youth 21 years 
of age and younger, and the average age at the 
others is only slightly higher. 

With the type of juveniles committed to the 
custody of the Attorney General, it therefore can- 
not be expected that a large proportion can be 
committed to foster-home or noncorrectional place- 
ments and many are above the age usually accepted 
by training schools. Nevertheless, as additional 
placement facilities can be found, the number of 
training school and reformatory commitments 
should decrease. 


Summary 


Both on the basis of available statistics and the 
day-to-day analysis of juvenile cases, it is clear 
that the Federal Government has made consider- 
able progress in its handling of juvenile delinquents 
during the past 3 years. The formality of the crim- 
inal trial is giving way to a more informal manner 


‘of handling the young offender. Fewer juveniles 


are detained in jails pending the hearing of their 
cases, and those who are detained in jails remain 
for shorter periods. Some juveniles, who in 1938 
would have had to be placed in correctional insti- 
tutions even though they did not require institution- 
al treatment, are now placed in foster homes and 
in other noncorrectional placements, while an in- 
creasing number are being transferred to such 
placements after a thorough diagnostic study in 
an institution. Moreover, the training and treat- 
ment programs in the institutions to which Federal 
juveniles are committed have been augmented and 
developed, and release planning has been improved 
immeasurably. 

On the other side of the ledger are the cases 
still tried as criminals who could be heard as juve- 
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niles, the juveniles confined in jails who could be 
released under supervision in the community pend- 
ing disposition, the excessive period between arrest 
and disposition in many cases, the failure to divert 
to appropriate local authorities when diversion 
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the public welfare, and the placements in correction- 
al institutions when community and noncorrec- 
tional placements would serve the need better. To 
repeat, there is room for development, growth, 
and improvement all along the line. 


would be to the best interests of the juvenile and 


Foster-Family and Noncorrectional-School 
Care For Federal Juvenile Offenders 


By ARTHUR W. JAMES 
Supervisor, Juvenile Section, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


N an address to the International Congress of 
Charities in 1898, Homer Folks, then superin- 
tendent of the Philadelphia Children’s Aid Society, 
advocated the use of foster homes for delinquent 
children, including the “incorrigible, vagrant, tru- 
ant, and those actually convicted of crime.” He 
expressed the opinion that a suitable country home 
is the proper place for any juvenile offender in 
whose case a careful investigation pointed to lack 
of parental oversight, or to the absence of home 
life, as a probable cause of the alleged wrongdoing. 
By contrast, hardly more than a century before, 
John Howard had found “the innocent and guilty, 
men and girls, women and boys, herded together 
(in prisons) to be enfeebled for life or starved, 
. frozen, and rotted to death.” 

The intervening years were a period of trial and 
error at mitigation. The welfare of the child as a 
paramount consideration of parenthood and the 
ultimate authority of the. State as social parent 
over its dependent, delinquent, and neglected chil- 
ren were well established. Separate institutions for 
juvenile offenders, probation, children’s aid societies, 
foster-family care, and the children’s court were 
trailmarkers of this century of preparation. 


Shift in Emphasis in the Treatment 
of the Young Offender 

By these processes the juvenile offender was trans- 
ferred from the criminal to the chancery court 
and from the prison to the training school and 
social service agency. From a penological point of 
view, these processes represented a shift from re- 
venge to protection of society, and from mass 
punishment to individualized rehabilitation. 


In the juvenile court, first established in Chicago 
in 1899, the judge with competent training and 
experience in child-welfare work, or one who re- 
sponded intelligently to competent advice, found 
it difficult to distinguish the statutory categories 
of “dependent,” ‘‘neglected,’’ and ‘“‘delinquent”’ 
children. From a diagnostic point of view they all 
appeared as social problems, as children of inade- 
quate parents, homes, and communities, and as 
children in need. From a treatment point of view, 
the legal distinctions were found to be inimical 
to the welfare of the child and society, since the 
use of indicated and otherwise available resources 
was not infrequently prohibited in the case of a 
“delinquent” juvenile. 

The outstanding contribution of the chancery 
procedure to child-welfare work has been the shift 
of emphasis from the institution to the home and 
community as the proper locus and medium of 
treatment. Foster-family care as a substitute for 
the almshouse, the jail, the prison, and the de- 
tention home has become the most hopeful weapon 
in the child-welfare movement. The failures and 
abuses of many pioneer placement programs are 
readily admitted; they are, in fact, historical: Ship- 
loads of children from England to the Colonies, 
trainloads of children from New York to the West- 
ern States, the mail-order business of the early 
children’s aid societies were all part of the cost 
in the growth of foster-home treatment. Today 
social scientists, the church, social workers, and 
the socialized court point to the home as the basis 
of our social organization and as the natural place 
for a child. 
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The placement of delinquent children in homes 
is an ancient judicial practice. Although akin to 
apprenticeships for dependent children and not 
without attendant abuses, many youthful ‘‘crimi- 
nals” of the days before the children’s court were 
so placed and grew to good citizenship under the 
supervision of judges and court officers. 


Development of Foster-Family Care 
for Delinquent Children 


Under the modern juvenile-court and social- 
service programs, foster-family care for delinquent 
children has been intensively practiced in a number 
of States and in progressive metropolitan cities 
and counties throughout the States. In one State, 
since 1922, more than a third of all delinquent 
children committed by the courts for State care 
have been successfully treated throughout the pe- 
riod of care in foster-family situations. Place- 
ments have included children of every type of 
offense, including murder and rape. The percentage 
of successful adjustments of these juvenile offenders 
has been higher than that of the juvenile training 
schools, if recidivism in the schools is a reliable 
yardstick. 

Argument in favor of foster-family care for de- 
linquent children may almost be reduced to a form 
of logic: We are not sure of delinquency causation; 
but if we are agreed on anything about it, it is 
that delinquent children are the product of inade- 
quate homes, communities, and societies. Whatever 
the unknown and intangible factors of delinquency 
may be, these are common factors; hence, pro- 
viding the delinquent child from a degenerated or 
deteriorated home and inadequate community with 
a good home and good community is a first-aid 
treatment which may save the patient, improve 
his present condition, or indicate the surgery or 
deeper therapy necessary to complete recovery— 
or, perhaps, do all three. Moreover, since insti- 
tutional care is-always available in the event of 
foster-care failure, there is no great danger in its 
trial—except in the rare case of the mentally dis- 
turbed or dangerously incorrigible offender, which, 
however, would be avoided by preliminary clinical 
treatment. 


Philosophy Underlying Bureau of Prison’s 
Child-Placement Program 


In the administration of the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act, the Bureau of Prisons from the 
beginning has proceeded on the assumption that 
the home is the natural place for a child. In the 
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earliest discussions of the juvenile program, the 
use of foster homes and noncorrectional schools 
and agencies was contemplated, and one of the 
first juvenile offenders committed under the Act 
was successfully placed in a foster home. 

There is ample evidence, also, that Federal as 
well as State offenders often are committed as de 
linquents, although dependency, neglect, and defee. 
tiveness appear to be the primary factors in their 
maladjustment. This fact is well recognized ip 
many instances by the committing judges them. 
selves, who not infrequently report that commit. 
ment is made only because of the failure of the 
family and the community to improve an intoler. 
able social condition or to remove the child there. 
from. 

In order to avoid duplication of State and local 
child-placing authority and machinery, the Bureau 
of Prisons and the United States Children’s Bureau 
entered into an agreement under which State and 
local welfare departments receiving Federal grants- 
in-aid for child-welfare services are made the placing 
and supervising agencies for foster-home placement. 
In other words, the welfare departments serve as 
social service agencies for the Bureau in this type 
of case. 

Federal juvenile offenders are older in years and 
more advanced in delinquency experience, however, 
than those who violate State and local laws. In 
a very large percentage of cases the Federal offen- 
der already has run the gamut of juvenile delin- 
quency and treatment in his State before coming 


into the Federal court. The average age of Federal 
juvenile offenders at commitment is approximately 


16 years, and the average age of those under care 
is well above 17 years. Numerous other factors 
make the typical Federal juvenile offender less 
adaptable to foster-home placement, among which 
may be cited ‘“‘flat’’ sentences varying from 30 days 
to 5 years, and offenses against the National Motor 
Vehicle Theft Act accounting for a large percent- 
age of the total, which, as a rule, are committed 
in States and jurisdictions remote from the offen- 
der’s own home. 

Nevertheless, in all cases of offenders of tender 
years—those from 10 to 14 or 15 years of age— 
primary consideration is given to foster-home place- 
ment, either directly following commitment or after 
a preliminary clinical or institutional treatment pro- 
gram. Although, for the reasons mentioned, the 
number of these placements is small, the program 
has proved highly successful and should be rap- 
idly extended. 
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Use of Noncorrectional Schools 


The indicated treatment for a number of Federal 
juvenile offenders, as for State offenders, is ina spe- 
cialized noncorrectional school—vocational, trades, 
military, country-life, junior-republic—all, of course, 
with adequate academic instruction. Offenders up 
to 18 years of age have been adjusted in this man- 
ner, a number having graduated with honors from 
well-known schools. This group has been selected 
carefully on the basis of intelligence, aptitude, 
type of delinquency, and good release prospects. 
Schools willing to accept delinquents of record are 
designated in each case to meet the juvenile’s spe- 
cial needs. Though small in total numbers, the 
results with this group are very encouraging. Its 
limitations are due largely to the lack of conven- 
jently located schools willing to accept delinquents 
of record. 

There is also the older offender who seems un- 
suitable for either foster-home or noncorrectional- 
school placement—those whom juvenile courts, 
State and Federal probation, and State and local 
training schools have failed to adjust. These are 
sent to correctional schools and institutions, in- 
cluding local and State training schools, both public. 
and private, the National Training School for Boys 
at Washington, D. C., and the several Federal re- 
formatories. 


Feeble-minded Should be Treated as Mental 
Defectives Rather Than Delinquents 


In the administration of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Act the Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice has sought to prevent the commitment of 
feeble-minded juveniles. It has long been recognized 
that feeble-minded juveniles should be treated as 
mental deficients rather than as delinquents. A 
program of education and training for the feeble- 
minded is quite different from that for the delin- 
quent, and the training schools and reformatories 
for delinquents are not designed for the feeble- 
minded. When feeble-minded juvenile offenders come 
before the court, special effort should be made to 
divert them to State welfare authorities. Insti- 
tutional care for this type of person is usually a 
long-range and often a life-time proposition. The 
comparatively short period of time they are likely 
to be held as Federal violators rarely results in 
a successful readjustment in society. Whenever 
substantial evidence of feeble-mindedness is de- 
tected in the case of a committed juvenile offender, 


1. See The A. B. C. of Foster-Family Care for Children, Bureau 
Publication No. 216, Children’s Bureau, U 


k » U. S. Department of Labor. 
This bulletin was sent to all U. S. Probation Offices. 
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the case is referred to the Criminal Division for 
action intended to recall the sentence and to re- 
turn the individual to State or local jurisdiction 
for specialized treatment. 

Consequently, because of this fundamental as- 
sumption of child-welfare work, plus the abnormal 
program of institutional care for Federal juvenile 
offenders which often necessitates their trans- 
portation to remote States and for long periods 
of time, the United States district judges, attor- 
neys, and probation officers are urged to consider 
this foster-home disposition facility for the juve- 
nile offender unless the youth already has proved 
rather conclusively its unsuitability in his case. 

Foster-family care’ has been well developed and 
now has the sanction of national governments and 
international societies of the highest authority. To 
keep a child in his own home if it is, or if it can 
be made, a reasonably good home is the objective 
of all social service effort. But this objective has 
not been attained universally, and some children 
must be cared for away from their homes—not in 
almshouses, orphanages, workhouses, jails, on ships, 
in factories, or in the mines as in former days, 
but in foster homes capable of providing at least 
the minimum essentials of child life. 

Whether in his own home or in a foster home, 
the American children’s charter proposes that every 
child shall have security, wholesome family life, 
nutritious food, adequate shelter and clothing, edu- 
cational essentials, recreation, religious training, 
and stimulating community associations. These 
should be provided in a child’s own home. If there 
is not sufficient intelligence, morality, and stability 
around which to develop them, or when the child 
has no home—the orphan, the foundling, the aban- 
doned child, or the “delinquent” child who must 
be removed temporarily from its own home because 
of court actton—then foster-home care is indicated 


Probation Officer’s Place in the 
Child-Placement Program 


Federal probation officers already bear the re- 
sponsibility of evaluating the juvenile offender’s 
home; it is a primary element in recommending 
disposition, whether probation or commitment. If 
the probation officer feels that removal of the 
juvenile offender from his own home is absolutely 
necessary, that he can be removed by commitment 
only, and that placement in an adequate foster 
home and community seems indicated rather than 
institutional care in a training school or reformatory, 
he should recommend it at the time of his pre- 
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sentence investigation report or in a supplementary 
report to the Juvenile Section. In the normal case, 
the presentence report is submitted to the Bureau 
sufficiently well in advance of disposition to enable 
the Bureau to advise the probation officer of its 
reaction and to cooperate in the development of 
a foster-home plan before designation is requested. 

In the event foster-home placement is deemed 
advisable by the Bureau, the probation officer 
should ask the child-welfare division of the State 
or local welfare department to develop a place- 
ment plan, giving it all the pertinent information 
he has in the case and explaining the responsibilities 
of the placing agency, the probation officer, and 
the Bureau of Prisons. When the welfare depart- 
ment submits a placement program, the probation 
officer, if satisfied with it, will in turn submit it 
to the Bureau in order that designation may be 
made.? In line with the development of a coordi- 
nated national, State, and local child-welfare 
services program under the Social Security Act, 
State and local welfare departments without ex- 
ception have voluntarily cooperated. 


The probation officer is, consequently, the key 
man in the development of a foster-home or non- 
correctional-school placement. If he observes the 
abe’s of foster-family care for children, he will 
recognize those cases in which foster care is indi- 
cated and will suggest a placement plan. Although 
to date the Juvenile Section has suggested the 
majority of placements, it is hoped that judges 
and probation officers will take the initiative as 
their information is firsthand and more detailed 
and extensive. Evaluation by them may be made 
subjectively and with greater appreciation of all 
the factors involved. 

Although, as a rule, a State or local welfare 
department is designated as the custodial agency, 
any suitable agency, public or private, may be 
designated. In noncorrectional-school placements, 
the school itself is designated. A welfare depart- 
ment is practically unlimited in its treatment pro- 
gram for a Federal juvenile offender under desig- 
nation to it. Transfer from one home to another, 
clinical and institutional treatment, hospitalization, 
camps, employment, and other features of foster- 
care treatment have been authorized. Conversely, 


2. When foster-home placement is recommended by the probation 
— the Bureau will furnish him with a one-page form for this 
repo 

3. The responsibility for ————e contracts, making payments, 
and providing medical services and transportation rests solely with 


the U. S. Marshal, who receives instructions and a contract from the 
Bureau in each case. 
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both Federal and non-Federal training schools 
have been authorized to transfer Federal juvenile 


offenders from institutional to foster-home place. 
ments. 


Adjusting the Placement Plan to 
Meet Changing Needs 


In foster-home and noncorrectional-school place. 
ments, the authority of the Bureau of Prisons is 
to a large extent vested in and maintained through 
the United States probation officer.* The respon. 
sibility of the probation officer in a foster-home 
case is comparable to his responsibility in probation 
cases, except that he is responsible to the Bureay 
of Prisons rather than to the Court. If the proba- 
tion officer believes that a breakdown is imminent, 
or that a proper adjustment has not been achieved, 
or that the program as a whole is being jeopard- 
ized by attitudes or reactions over which the 
placing agency can exercise no control, he should 
undertake to avoid this by cooperation with the 
agency. If he believes a case ought to be transferred 
from foster-family care to a training school or 
reformatory, he should recommend it to the Bureau 
of Prisons. In a foster-home case the welfare de- 
partment is providing him with professional child- 
welfare service which his office lacks. Responsi- 
bility is placed on him to see that the purposes for 
which commitment was made are achieved by this 
type of treatment. If they are not achieved, it is 
the probation officer’s responsibility either to make 
the treatment effective or to recommend its ter- 
mination by the Bureau of Prisons. In the use of 
such resources, no strict line of treatment should 
be drawn short of a breakdown which conclusively 
proves that this type of placement is not suitable 
in the individual case. 

In reality, making such placements is very sim- 
ple. The probation officer submits the placement 
plan, indicating the agency to be designated and 
the home to be used, together with the monthly 
rate and what it includes; the Bureau of Prisons 
and the Marshal do the rest. 

In the administration of the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act, we are attempting, consequently, 
to ameliorate the hazards of Federal juvenile de- 
linquency as far as possible by a socialization of 
the judicial, constabulary, and custodial processes, 
because we know there is little hope in the his- 
torical and conventional attempt to reduce and 
prevent juvenile delinquency by imprisonment. 
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Reconstructing Youth: Some Case Studies’. 


BY JOSEPH VOGEL 


Parole Officer, National Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C. 


I 


A CASE OF NONCORRECTIONAL-SCHOOL 
PLACEMENT 


RTHUR, 17 years old, ran away from home and 
worked his way southward for a distance of 
more than a thousand miles. When his money gave 
out, he forged his father’s name to a check for $35 
and cashed it. In Texas he stole a car and drove 
to another State where he was apprehended. 
The father, when notified, offered payment of 
damages and transportation if the court would re- 
turn his son on probation. This the son refused. He 
wrote to his father: ‘Unless you can learn to talk 
more like a father to a son than a preacher to a 
sinner, I don’t want to hear from you.” He was 
committed for the period of his minority, with rec- 
ommendation that he be designated to an institu- 
tion of the training school type. 


Home Background 


The family had lived 10 years in a midwest 
town, the center of a farming region. They had 
purchased a 6-room house which the mother—one 
of those always-busy, always-weary women—kept 
spotlessly clean; her husband believed less harm 
would be done if she spent her devotion on the 
house rather than on the children. He provided 
well; he was the only photographer in that region, 
a craftsman trained in his native Germany. A 
daughter had graduated from high school and then 
had gone to work in her uncle’s photography shop 
in another city. An older son, in contrast to the 
spirited independent Arthur, was an easygoing lad 
who took nothing, not even his father’s dignity, 
seriously. 

Arthur lived most of his life in the same town, 
always a healthy boy. Nothing special distinguished 
him from the average boy. He attended church 
every Sunday with his parents. In school he was 
rated a good student. He liked to play baseball, 
but his hobby took most of his time—photography. 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Vogel presents here three case-history sum- 
maries which vividly portray the treatment resources available under 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, and demonstrate the latitude 
and flexibility of the treatment program. These cases indicate rela- 
tively successful outcomes and are significant in that they clearly 
illustrate, in dealing with the youthful offender, the changing 
attitude from one of “punishment of the offense” to one in which 

is an increasing endeavor to un the delinquent and his 


ound, and to treat him on the basis of his individual needs. 
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Family Relationships 


Surface impression indeed revealed nothing sig- 
nificant about boy or family, until one looked closer 
within the home. Then one found that spotless- 
ness, good behavior, even choice of a hobby were 
achieved by the imposition of ruthless discipline. 
The father ruled with an ear deaf to the slightest 
contradiction. Even when the children grew older 
he did not relax; they had to account for their 
thoughts and activities, report home early every 
evening, were not permitted even the simple liber- 
ties taken for granted by other children. 

Arthur ran away from home, the first time, for 
2 days. When he returned, he told his father he 
would no longer stand for treatment fitting to a 
child of 5 years. The father promised to change 
his attitude—and thereupon began: with an iron 
hand to change the boy’s attitude. Formerly 
Arthur had been allowed recreation at least part 
of the evening; now his father kept him home “for 
his own good,” lectured to him on European poli- 
tics, held up for his admiration (to use Arthur’s 
words) Nazi Germany. 

The boy, telling his story, perhaps unconsciously 
distorted his father’s admiration for Germany into 
admiration for Nazidom, so that others might better 
understand and even share his loathing for the 
tyrant. The conflict was deeper, affecting all the 
children. The daughter fled the situation, we have 
seen, by going to another city. The older brother 
adapted himself, his hostility taking the form of 
complacency which enabled him to glide through 
rough water. Arthur could neither adapt himself 
(he resembled his father somewhat) nor offer any 
pretext for leaving home. He had not completed 
his schooling; so he ran away, more than a thousand 
miles, and, in so doing, committed a Federal offense. 


Plan of Treatment 


The factors contributing toward the runaway, 
and toward the offense, obviously did not call for 
treatment with punitive implications. Any plan for 
returning the boy home would no doubt have re- 
sulted in aggravation rather than in correction. 
The sensible course seemed, rather, to remove the 
boy from the aggravating factor; to accomplish 
constructively what he had attempted destruc- 
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tively. In different surroundings, under a more nor- 
mal type of discipline, and with an opportunity to 
complete high school, he could reasonably be ex- 
pected to arrive at a mature adjustment of his 
problem. 

Arrangements were made for Arthur’s enroll- 
ment and board, as a Federal ward, at a noncor- 
rectional school located in the State in which he 
had been sentenced. The school, in a beautiful 
setting amidst farmlands, was thought to be ideal 
for a boy who had been brought up in a rural com- 
munity. Only the principal knew the special reason 
for Arthur’s enrollment; otherwise his status was 
that of any other student—neither more nor less 
supervision—his success or failure to be measured 
by the prevailing standards. 


Outcome 


To go into detail about Arthur’s school career 
would reveal simply a story of the average boy 
who gets along “‘all right.” Following a brief spell 
of homesickness, a feeling of strangeness in new 
surroundings, he got into full stride in his studies, 
also participating in an athletic program. Several 
months later his parents visited him; then at 
Christmas, at the boy’s request and with the per- 
mission of the Bureau, his parents sent him trans- 
portation and he made the long trip home. When 
Christmas vacation ended, he returned to school. 

Once, too, we visited the boy, and as we strolled 
along the countryside he confessed he had not 
conquered fully the fear that, somehow, his “‘secret’”’ 
might become known to his fellow students. So 
strong had been this fear at the beginning, that 
more than once he had been tempted to run away. 
What restrained him was the thought that his run- 
away would destroy our faith, and possibly obstruct 
school placement for other boys with problems 
similar to his own. His parting words were: “I 
won’t let you down.” 

The extent to which Arthur did not let us down 
became fully apparent much later, in his excellent 
comportment, in extracurricular achievements, and 
in yearly averages of 94 in civics, 97 in English, 
85 in chemistry, and 96 in arithmetic. 

Arthur is now about to graduate from high 
school. His parole plans have been completed and 
approved. He will live with relatives in a city two 
hundred miles from his parents’ home. He will 
work in his uncle’s photography shop. Arthur feels 
confident he will be able to get along satisfactorily 
until the conclusion of parole. He will then be 21 
years old. 
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II 
A CASE OF FOSTER-HOME PLACEMENT 


HREE boys, riding in a taxicab, struck the 
driver with a blackjack, forced him at gun. 
point to drive to the country where they tied him 
to a post, then they drove off in the cab. They 
abandoned the car in another State, slept over. 
night in a barn; the next morning, after being 
treated to breakfast by a farmer’s wife, they tied 
her up, ransacked the house, and drove off in her 
car. They were caught after holding up a filling 
station, but not before the youngest, a boy of 15, 
had threatened to shoot the arresting officer. 
The two older boys were committed to a reform. 
atory by the State, for a term of from 1 to 20 years, 
Walter, the 15-year-old boy, heard under the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, was committed 
to the custody of the Attorney General for his 
minority, a period of almost 6 years. 


Home Background 


Walter had been in prior difficulties. Once pre- 
viously he had been committed to a State industrial 
school for a year. His record in the local court in- 
cluded theft of a bicycle, runaways from home, 
incorrigibility. He was a familiar problem to the 
child welfare agency. A study of his background 
made by the United States probation officer for 
the presentence report revealed practically a life 
long history of rejection, abuse, and homelessness. - 

The mother married when she was 18. For about 
5 months her husband, a contractor, worked stead- 
ily, a performance he never again repeated. When 
there were three children and a fourth expected, 
he deserted his family. Three years later he re 
appeared, was arrested for passing bad checks, 
and again on a charge of nonsupport. He deserted 
once more, and returned. In 17 years his wife had 
nine children. She died following the still birth of 
her tenth child. The father then deserted the chil- 
dren and has never been heard from again. 

Walter was 5 years old then. Three of the older 
children married; the remainder were placed in a 
children’s home. Shortly afterward some of the 
children were accepted by relatives. Walter was 
placed as a foster child with a Syrian family; 4 
years later the family adopted him. 


Family Relationships 


Even before they adopted him, Walter hated his 
foster parents. They taught the child industrious- 
ness by keeping him busy before and after school 
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hours with housework. They put him to work at 
the age of 7 in their confectionery store. The foster 
mother nagged and complained continuously. If the 
boy put a piece of candy in his mouth, she accused 
him of bringing about her ruin. When she found 
him eating a banana, she charged him with steal- 

ing. Finally, in desperation the boy ran away; he 
- off on another boy’s bicycle, was caught a few 
miles out of the city and brought back. Again he 
ran away, riding a freight. When he returned his 
parents beat him and, to keep him out of mischief, 
lengthened his work hours. When he ran away the 
third time he hitchhiked to the Chicago World 
Fair, where he remained several weeks. Upon his 
return his foster parents turned him over to his 
married brother. 

This brother, who already had assumed respon- 
sibility for one of the younger children, had not 
much to offer Walter. Sensitive to the devotion 
shown to the other child, and feeling that he was 
hardly more than a stranger in this home, Walter 
fled. For a while he wandered aimlessly, then re- 
turned to his adoptive parents. The mother no 
longer cared to trouble herself over him. Since he 
had played truant from school, she took him to 
the juvenile court and he was committed, at the 
age of 12, to a boys’ industrial school. During his 
entire year’s stay at the school he maintained a 
conduct record of ‘‘A.” He was found to have 
superior intelligence. He completed ninth grade 
school work, with the respect of all his teachers. 

Walter was then paroled to the care of another 
married brother. He worked about the house a 
while, then was sent to the home of his brother’s 
mother-in-law. He worked here a while, then was 
sent to the home of a newly married couple. After 
a while he was sent back to his brother. It was an 
Odyssey that might have been entitled: “A Boy 
in Quest of a Home.” 

He hardly had caught his breath under roof 
again when his brother and sister-in-law became 
ill. Both had to be hospitalized, and Walter, left 
alone, drifted about as he pleased. It was at this 
time he met the two older boys, one of them not 
long released from a reformatory. Dissatisfied with 
their homes the boys decided to venture West and 
find work— and their manner of venturing brought 
Walter to us wich an offerse aggrava.ed by assault, 
kidrepping, armed robbery, ard threa ening to 
shoot a law-enforcement officer. 

Placed for observation with a juvenile research 
bureau, Walter was described as large for his age, 
more mature than the average 15-year-old; a cap- 
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able workman; I. Q. 111; a feeling of rejection; 
at times discouraged by self-pity. The first 2 weeks 
he was the best boy there, then he became trouble- 
some. Possibly he played up to the present in order 
to make improper use of some future opportunity. 
The treatment he had received at the hands of 
society was not conducive to a spirit of happiness 
and cooperation. It was believed, however, that he 
was a hopeful case for probation. 


Plan of Treatment - 


In considering designation for this boy, one kept 
in mind his superb record at the industrial school 
to which 3 years previously he had been committed. 
Equally significant was the fact that despite mis- 
understanding and abuse from his adoptive parents, 
he had returned ‘‘home” again and again. ’ 

The probation officer, with the approval of the 
Bureau of Prisons, developed a foster-home place- 
ment in a small town where the boy’s past was 
unknown. Arrangements were made to pay board 
through the United States marshal. 

The foster parents, a middle-aged couple ex- 
perienced with boys, strived, but not too notice- 
ably, to make Walter feel completely at home. He 
continued with his high school education, and 
found odd jobs after school hours, affording him 
the satisfaction of buying his school supplies and 
clothes. During the summer vacation he worked 
in a dairy, saving part of his salary for a college 
education. People in the small town spoke highly 
of the boy. 


Outcome 


Walter’s teachers considered him superior to the 
average student in personal appearance and in 
ability to meet people. He participated in extra- 
curricular activities, played on the school basket- 
ball team, and became student assistant to the 
athletic coach. In 1939 and in 1940 he was elected 
president of the student council. In 1940 he was 
elected president of the Senior class. He graduated 
with honors in 1941. 

Since Walter’s past was unknown to the com- 
munity, the usual procedure in completing a parole 
plan was waived. His foster father was approved as 
employer; his foster mother, as advisor. They told 
the boy that as long as they had a home, he too 
would have a home. 

Parole was granted. 

On February 7, 1942, Walter ealites in the 
United States Army. 
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III. 


A CASE OF COMMITMENT TO THE NATIONAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR Boys 

' HEN George, a 16-year-old boy from the 
South, came to the National Training School, 
he gave the impression of an arrogant, conceited 
lad who liked to brag about his escapades. The 
psychiatrist’s initial report observed that George’s 
egocentricity knew no bounds; in the short time 
he had been in the school he had already sought 
out the worst elements and vied with them in de- 
fying authority. 

George’s offense was violation of the National 
Motor Vehicle Theft Act. He already had a record 
of delinquencies. When he was 13 he was taken 
to the juvenile court for injuring private property; 
2 years later he was arrested for drunkenness; and 
the following year he was arrested for drunken 
driving during which he wrecked a man’s car. As 
usual when George got into trouble he appealed 
to his father, and his father paid for the damages. 


Home Background and Family Relationships 


Both parents were responsible, reputable citizens, 
the family known as one of the finest in the com- 
munity. The father, a liquor distributor, earned 
$75 a week and provided liberally for his family 
and for the education of his children. The oldest 
son worked for his father. A younger son was a 
Freshman at college, an outstanding football player, 
having earned a scholarship for his athletic ability. 
George was the youngest. His childhood had been 
happy; he had been protected from the harsher 
realities. When he grew older, despite his self- 
sufficient attitude, he had to lean heavily on his 
parents when in trouble. He became involved in 
serious difficulties at the age of 12. The boys he 
picked as friends were known as “bad ones.” He 
skipped school frequently and in the seventh grade 
was expelled for fighting. At 15 he already had 
begun smoking and drinking excessively—he boast- 
ed about it. 


Plan of Treatment 


George’s first few months at the National Train- 
ing School were marked by rebelliousness. It was 
difficult to explain his attitude; one could readily 
understand that he had been overindulged by his 
parents, for he would fly into a temper when he 
could not have his own way. Deeper beneath the 
shell one also found inability to compete with his 
brothers (the one in college was only 2 years older), 
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an inability for which he compensated by arrogance 
and viciousness. During the first few months at the 
school he attempted to run away three times, and 
once succeeded for several hours, so that it became 
necessary to keep him almost constantly unde 
special supervision. The boy’s disregard for orders 
and regulations, his disruption of morale, made jt 
advisable after six months to consider his transfer 
to a different type of institution. 

A thorough re-examination was made, however, 
to discover any reason why he should not be ree. 
ommended for transfer. It was found that in the 
cabinet shop to which he had been assigned for 
a time, and where he had succeeded only in making 
a nuisance of himself; the instructor believed that 
George had excellent aptitude and the ability to 
apply his knowledge. On the basis of this rather 
feeble spark of promise, it was decided to make a 
further attempt to direct the boy’s ability in the 
right direction. 

Juveniles do not come to the Training School 
as ready-made craftsmen or scholars, nor very often 
with the experience or capacity to know what type 
of training would be for their best interest. A boy’s 
program, after being initially determined by the 
classification committee, therefore is carefully re- 
considered every 3 months. If lack of suitable prog- 
ress is noted, whether in cottage life, in academic 
classes, or in one of the trade shops, a further period 
of trial or a reassignment is decided upon. The pro- 
cess is necessarily to a large extent experimental, 
and for that very reason allows for greater flex- 
ibility. 

Since George expected to work for his father, 
after returning home, he was first assigned to school 
classes with emphasis on commercial subjects. He 
failed to show any interest, refused even to prepare 
his lessons. He was tried then in the cabinet shop, 
where his negative attitude continued. Program 
planning for the boy was interrupted by his fre- 
quent attempts to run away and by consequent re- 
moval from his family group to the adjustment 
cottage. After a 6-month period a further attempt, 
as noted, was made to direct the boy’s abilities 
into constructive channels. Assignment to a build- 
ing program, it was believed, would call for greater 
activity and cooperation, and would place upon 
him fuller responsibility than he had yet been allow- 
ed to assume—it would give him a chance to ful- 
fill his boasts of doing things “‘in a big way.”’ Weight 
was also given to the personality of the construction 
officer, a frank, rugged man-to-man type, which 
it was considered might prove compatible with the 
boy’s dominant spirit. 
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Outcome 


George’s specific assignment was as truck driver 
(which called for minimum custody qualifications) 
and as cement mixer operator. He drove the truck 
for all jobs and work squads. At the end of the 
first month the construction foreman reported that 
George was making steady progress; the boy took 
a keen interest in his job. The next month’s report 
went on to say that George had been promoted to 
head boy, that he carried out orders promptly and 
to the letter. And that has continued to be the 
general tone of George’s reports: excellent workman- 
ship, initative and leadership, a good influence on 
other boys. 

How do we account for the change in George? 
Reclassification as a treatment process unquestion- 
ably contributed toward the change. There may 
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have been intangibles contributing. In work with 
human beings, unfortunately, one cannot put one’s 
finger directly upon intangibles, nor always even 
on tangibles, and say: “‘There! That’s what did it. 
And if it worked for this boy, it will work for other 
boys.” 

Last February George’s application for parole 
was denied. Despite this denial, he has continued 
improving his record. During the past 3-month 
period, his ratings in the family group and in work 
detail have been “A.” He continues gaining in skill 
and in leadership. The psychiatrist notes, in com- 
paring his present impression with that of the 
initial interview, that George has discovered him- 
self, developed insight, and has progressed toward 
stability and maturity, with extraordinary improve- 
ment in personality. 


ORMERLY it seemed enough for a society to punish the social deviates. 
This, we now know, was like locking the stable door after the horse 


had been stolen. We now realize that punishment is only a last and very 
ineffective resort. As a matter of fact, it is an acknowledgment of our own 
defeat. Therefore, more and more, we are addressing ourselves to the prob- 
lem of preventing life from becoming maladjusted, or of correcting mal- 
adjustments when first they make their presence known. 


Thus the very central problem of life today is so to influence human 
behavior from the very beginning that the individual grows in the way 
that fine human life should grow. 


The most helpful sign of the times is that we are realizing as never 
before the profound obligation which we have to develop our children into 
fine men and women. As that realization grows in intensity and effective- 
ness, we may hope for the kind of society in which the nurture of life will 
be our most precious concern. 


—HARRY OVERSTREET in Influencing Human Behavior 


Judges Report on Punishment for Crime 


By JAMES V. BENNETT 
Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


N this issue, FEDERAL PROBATION publishes for 
the consideration of its readers a portion of 
the report to the Judicial Conference of the Com- 
mittee of Federal judges appointed by the Chief 
Justice of the United States to consider the sub- 
ject of “Punishment for Crime.” 

No recent suggestion of change in the Federal 
system of criminal law administration has produced 
more intense interest than the proposal that an 
indeterminate sentence law be enacted by Congress. 
Widely divergent views in favor of and opposed 
to the idea have been expressed wherever criminol- 
ogical problems are discussed. Certainly, everyone 
who has studied this proposal will agree, regardless 
of individual viewpoints on the merits of any par- 
’ ticular indeterminate sentence plan, that the report 
which appears in part on the following pages is 


of outstanding significance to the Federal system 
of criminal justice. 


Committee Appointed by the Chief Justice 
The Committee responsible for this report was 


appointed by Chief Justice Stone, last October, to 
consider the indeterminate sentence, the objections 
of certain of the District judges to the suggested 
plan, as well as the general subject of punishment 
for crime, including the treatment of youthful 
offenders. The Committee is composed. of seven 
distinguished Federal judges chosen from all parts 
of the United States, each of whom has had wide 
experience in public affairs and in the administra- 
tion of the criminal law. Senior Circuit Judge 
John J. Parker of the Fourth Circuit is the chair- 
man. Associated with him are Senior Circuit Judges 
Learned Hand of the Second Circuit and Orie L. 
Phillips of the Tenth Circuit, and District Judges 
John C. Collet of the Eastern and Western Districts 
of Missouri, Carroll C. Hincks of the District of 
Connecticut, Bolitha J. Laws of the District of 
Columbia, and Paul J. McCormick of the Northern 
District of California. 


Report Contained in 126-Page Document 


The report of these judges upon the subject 
assigned to them first was made public at the 
Annual Judicial Conference of the Fourth Circuit 
at Asheville, N. C., on June 18, 1942. It is contained 
in a printed pamphlet of 126 pages and is accom- 
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panied by considerable supporting supplementary 
material. 

The report speaks eloquently for itself, and its 
recommendations should be studied in their origi- 
nal form. It is sufficient to note here that they 
are as comprehensive as they are bold and well 
considered. They demonstrate to a marked degree 
the care and thoroughness with which the Com- 
mittee has approached and completed the difficult 
and delicate task entrusted to it. 


Committee Procedure and Conclusions 


The Committee, throughout its deliberations, 
not only has consulted the views of the Federal 
judges and members of the bar, but also has sought 
the advice and assistance of criminologists, both 
in penal institutions and in the teaching and re- 
search fields. Members of the Committee have 
given freely of their time in extended conferences 
and study in Washington and throughout the 
country and have met with judges, prison officials, 
parole and probation administrators, and other 
students of criminal law administration. They have 
been assisted particularly in their consideration 
of the problem of the youthful offender by the 
work in that field of the American Law Institute. 

The sentencing procedure embodied in the latest 
recommendations resolves most of the fundamental 
objections to the unrestricted indeterminate sen- 
tence bill, approved by the Judicial Conference 
at its meeting last fall, and yet preserves its basic 
principles. It establishes a Board of Corrections 
composed of 10 members to be appointed by the 
Attorney General for terms of 6 years each. This 
Board would have three divisions: (a) adult cor- 
rections; (b) youth offenders; and (c) policy. 

The Division on Adult Corrections would be 
responsible for recommending initially the sentences 
of all persons over the age of 24 and also for passing 
upon the parole of such offenders. The reeommend- 
ations of the division must be submitted to the 
court within a period of 60 days from the date 
the offender is sentenced to imprisonment generally. 
The suggestions of the Board would be in writing 
and give in detail the reasons for their findings. 
They would be based upon a case history of the 
defendant including all of his prior criminal record, 
his social background, the reports of the insti- 
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tutional officials who had him under observation, 
the findings of the psychiatrists, the views of the 
court officials, the investigating agencies, and all 
other pertinent information which can be obtained. 
The court would have 30 days after the receipt 
of the recommendations of the Board in which to 
confirm or fix whatever other sentence the court 
thought proper, always, of course, within the maxi- 
mum term prescribed by law. At least one member 
of the Board would be required to interview the 
the prisoner personally and under rules prescribed 
by it grant him a hearing as to the length of sen- 
tence to be recommended. This procedure applies 
only to those offenders who are not granted proba- 
tion by the court at the time of trial or who are 
not given jail sentences of less than a year. 


Youth Offenders 


The youth-offender title of the proposed bill 
provides a practical method of translating into 
action the long-standing feeling that some sub- 
stitute for retributive punishment must be found 
if there is to be a reduction in the appalling pro- 
portion of young offenders who once embarked 
continue a life of crime. As Judge Orie L. Phillips 
and his subcommittee on the youthful offender 
report, “The plan of the act departs from the 
merely punitive idea of dealing with youthful offen- 
ders and looks primarily to the objective idea of 
rehabilitation.”” This would be accomplished by 
authorizing the trial court to commit youthful 
offenders under the age of 24 to a special division 
of the Corrections Board. This Board would have 
complete responsibility for the length and type of 
treatment to be utilized in attempting to redirect 
the antisocial tendencies of the young offender, 
so long as the period of treatment did not exceed 
4 years in an institution and 2 years of supervised 
community treatment. The Board in cooperation 
with the Director of the Bureau of Prisons could 
place the offenders in institutions of maximum, 
medium, or minimum security; in camps; in private 
educational or vocational training schools; or place 
them under supervision in their own or foster homes 
in the community. 

Other recommendations of the Committee, which 
are of wide significance and deserve the most care- 
ful and sympathetic consideration, propose the 
establishment of prison camps and other minimum- 
security institutions for short-term offenders, and 
the enactment of legislation to permit waiver of 
indictment. Both of these recommendations are 
designed to avoid as far as possible the contami- 
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nating influence of local jails. The Committee also 
recommends the extension of the parole period in 
all cases to a minimum of 2 years. 


Comment and Discussion Invited by Committee 


The Judges who compose the Committee are 
anxious that their report should receive thorough 
discussion, particularly among persons interested 
in the field of criminal law administration. The 
report is to be upon the agenda of the Judicial 
Conference for its session which commences in 
Washington in the latter part of September, 1942, 
and it is the hope of the Committee that by then 
there will be available for the assistance of the 
Conference, in passing upon the report, the con- 
sidered judgment of a large section of informed 
public opinion. I, therefore, commend the report 
to the examination of the readers of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. It well may be that the plan proposed 
by the Committee, while on the whole highly to 
be recommended, will require some changes in 
detail. The report already has been commented 
upon most favorably by a number of newspapers 
and legal journals as well as by several criminol- 
ogists, judges, and other competent authorities. 
Although the need for some change in present 
procedures probably will not be seriously contested, 
since it is generally recognized that existing methods 
of dealing with problems of human behavior should 
be overhauled, the draft bills proposed by the Com- 
mittee may require some amendment. Furthermore, 
the answer suggested by the Committee to the 
call for some means of overcoming the difficulties 
caused by existing disparities in sentencing policies 
will certainly require comment and careful con- 
sideration. The Committee is anxious to be in- 
formed of any changes suggested by a study of 
the report as well as to have the views of those 
who are interested. 

In a later issue of FEDERAL PROBATION the 
editors hope to present a symposium of the views 
of criminologists and judges regarding this report. 
In the meantime, letters on the subject may be 
addressed to FEDERAL PROBATION, to any of the 
judges who are members of the Committee or the 
Conference, or to the Administrative Office of the 
United States Court, Supreme Court Building, 
Washington, D. C., and will receive the attention 
of the Committee and of the Judicial Conference. 

Copies of the full document, of which the report 
which follows is a part, may be obtained from the 
Administrative Office upon request. 


Report to the Judicial Conference of the 
Committee on Punishment for Crime’ 


O THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND MEMBERS OF THE CONFERENCE OF 
SENIOR CIRCUIT JUDGES: 


Your Committee appointed to make further 
study of the indeterminate sentence, the objections 
of the district judges thereto, and the general sub- 
ject of punishment for crime, including the treat- 
ment of youthful offenders, has given careful 
consideration to the matters committed to it, in 
conjunction with the Director of the Administra- 
tive Officé-of the United States Courts and his staff 
and officials of the Department of Justice and of 
the Bureau of Prisons. Mr. Leland Tolman of the 
Administrative Office has acted as reporter for the 
Committee, and has assisted it in conducting its 
studies. A survey of the punitive systems of the 
several States has been made, the views of United 
States district judges throughout the country have 
been sought and tabulated, and meetings have 
been held in Washington, Chicago, and Philadel- 
phia at which outstanding authorities on the subject 
of punishment, probation, and parole have appeared 
and expressed their views. Two subcommittees 
were appointed to make special studies of the 
feasibility of the indeterminate sentence in the 
Federal system and the punishment of youthful 
offenders by the Federal courts. Their separate 
reports are hereto attached. Your Committee has 
prepared a bill embodying the recommendations of 
these subcommittees which is presented herewith. 


*Eprtor’s Note: This Report was first made public at the Twelfth 
Annual Judicial Conference of the F Fourth Circuit, at Asheville, N. C., 
on June 18. It has been prepared for consideration by the Judicial 
Conference at its 1942 session to be held in September. Its publication 
at this time is made with the view to obtaining wide discussion and 
expression of views on the Committee’s proposals in order that the 
reactions of persons interested in criminal law administration may 
-be available to the Conference when it considers the Report. 


The complete report is a ope printed document which in- 
cludes, in addition to the ‘“‘Report of the Committee” published here- 
in, the following items: (1) A brief statement of the Conclusions of 
the Committee; (2) Draft of an Act to Provide a Correctional System 
for Adult and Youth Offenders Convicted in Courts of the United 
States; (3) Draft of an Act to Provide Improvement in the Administra- 
tion of Parole; (4) Draft of an Act to provide for Waiver of Indict- 
ment and Waiver of Trial by Jury in Criminal Cases; (5) Report of the 
Subcommittee on Sentencing of Adult Offenders ; (6) Report of the Sub- 
committee on Treatment of Youthful Offenders, and appendices to that 
,report which include Excerpts from Report on Federal Youthful Offen- 
ders by James V. Bennett, a description of the Borstal System by Leland 
L. Tolman, and an account of Los Angeles County Forestry Camps by 
Robert H. Scott and D. R. S. Morrison; and (7) a Summary of State 
Sentencing Practices and Parole Administration. 

Copies of the full report are available through the Division of Pro- 
,cedural Studies and Statistics, Office of the U. S. 
Courts, Supreme Court Building, Washington, D. C. 

1. For a historical review of the indeterminate sentence, see At- 
wines) General’s Survey of Release Procedures, Vol. IV, pp. 14-27 

2. Act of June 25, 1910, c. 387 §1, 86 Stat. 819, as amended, U. S. C. 
Title 28, §714. For a summary of the history of the Federal parole sys- 


tem see The Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures, Vol. I, pp. 
15-24 (1939). 
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The Indeterminate Sentence 


The indeterminate sentence is an effort to make 
punishment truly reformative. Its theory is that 
one who has been guilty of serious infraction of the 
criminal laws should be imprisoned for such time 
as is necessary to cure him of his antisocial tenden- 
cies and should then be conditionally released under 
parole, with adequate supervision, for such time 
as is necessary to restore him to the normal life 
of a law-abiding citizen of the community. Since 
it is impossible to forsee what term of imprison- 
ment and supervision may be necessary to accom- 
plish this result, sentence is not to be for a definite 
term but for such time as may be_necessary to 
rehabilitate the offender and restore him to his 
place in society. Release is to be determined by a 
board which will have expert advice and assistance 
and will give the prisoner an absolute release only 
when satisfied that a changed social attitude on 
his part justifies it. No State of the Union has the 
completely indeterminate sentence. A system of 
maximum and minimum sentences prevails, how- 
ever, in many of the States; and this is administered 
in connection with a system of parole, which se 
cures in large measure the benefits which it is 
argued would flow from the adoption of the inde- 
terminate sentence.’ We do not think that the public 
would at this time be willing to accept the com- 
pletely indeterminate sentence. There is a very 
definite feeling that there should be some limit set 
to the imprisonment imposed for crime, and that 
the judiciary should not be deprived of all control 
over the matter. 


The Existing System 


In the Federal system, provision has already 
been made for parole of prisoners. Under existing 
law, a prisoner sentenced for a term of more that 
1 year is subject to parole when he has served one- 
third of his sentence.? This permits the release of 
prisoners under supervision before the expiration 
of their sentences, where it appears that their anti- 
social attitude has been changed, and furnishes 
opportunity for them to be reestablished in society 
under the protection of the parole authorities, in- 
stead of being released without supervision to re- 
turn to a life of crime when surrounded by their 
old associates and subjected to the temptations 
and hardships which their prison experience is 
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reasonably certain to call forth. The defect in the 
Federal system is the lack of integration of the 
sentencing and paroling functions and the lack of 
cooperation between those who sentence offenders 
and those who parole them. Some sentences are 
for too long a period; others are so short as not to 
allow sufficient time for rehabilitation through pa- 
role. And, of course, it is impossible at the time 
of sentence to forecast what the prisoner’s reaction 
to imprisonment will be or when it will be wise to 
release him under parole. The parole board, on 
the other hand, acts in very large measure inde- 
pendently of the judges. While recommendations 
from the sentencing judge are asked, there is no 
obligation on the part of the board to consider 
them, and many judges do not think it worth 
while ‘to make recommendations. 


Senate Bill 1638 


This Conference at the session of October 1940 
gave approval to a bill which was later introduced 
into the Senate as Senate bill 1638.° This bill is 
not a true indeterminate sentence law, but con- 
tains certain features of such a law, and is modeled 
on the statute of California.‘ Its distinguishing 
characteristic is that it provides that all sentences 
for more than 1 year shall be for the maximum 
term, with provision that thereafter a board of 
sentence and parole shall fix the definite term of 
imprisonment that the prisoner shall serve. The 
effect of this, of course, is to take all control over 
sentences of more than 1 year out of the hands of 
the judges and to vest it in the board of sentence 
and parole. We find that the district judges of the 
country are strongly opposed to the measure. Of 
62 who gave indication of their views in response 
to the questionnaire sent out by the Committee, 
10 were in favor of the law and 52 were opposed to 
it. The views of these judges, which are entitled 
to great weight, are to the effect that it is unwise 
to take the sentencing power in the case of serious 
crimes entirely out of the hands of the judges and 
_ vest it in an administrative board not subject to 
review or control of any sort. if 

The merit of the bill heretofore indorsed by the 
Conference is that it provides a scientific and in- 
telligent approach to the question of sentencing. 
Under it, sentence is deferred until the prisoner 
can be thoroughly studied and his reaction to im- 
prisonment ascertained. Opinions of psychiatrists 


' 3. Report of the Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit Judges and 
Annual Report of Administrative Office of the United States Courts, 
1940, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washin: 

S. 1638, 77th Congress, 1st session, June 16, 1941. 


n, D. C., pp. 10-11; 
4. Calif. Penal Code (Deering, 1937) § 1168. 
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and criminologists, as well as prison officials, are 
available to the sentencing board; and the board 
will be the same body that will ultimately have 


the power of parole with respect to the prisoner. 


Definite policies in punishment can be carried out 
on a nation-wide scale and shocking disparities in 
sentences can be avoided. District judges have 
pointed out, however, that a weakness of the 
system is that all judicial control over the matter 
of punishment, in the case of serious crimes, is re- 
moved, and the matter is left to the unreviewable 
discretion of an administrative board, which will 
lack many of the features which have given the 
public confidence in the courts. Integration of the 
sentencing and paroling functions is attained in 
the case of serious crimes, but it is attained only 
by vesting the sentencing power in the parole board 
and abolishing the power in the courts. 


Committee’s Proposal 


Your Committee has approached the problem 
committed to it in an endeavor to preserve the 
sentencing power in the judges and at the same 
time to secure the benefit of the more scientific 
method of sentencing which is the object of the act 
heretofore approved by the Conference. It has 
drafted an act which sets up in the Department of 
Justice a Board of Corrections which would have 
recommendatory power with respect to sentences 
of more than 1 year, would exercise the parole 
function now exercised by the Parole Board, and 
would, through a distinct subdivision, known as 
the Youth Authority, control the punishment and 
rehabilitation of youthful offenders under 24 years 
of age committed to it by the courts. Provision 
also is made in the act for the appointment of a 
chief parole officer to have general supervision of 
parole throughout the country and for the punish- 
ment in farms and prison camps, rather than in 
State and county jails and prisons, as at present, 
of offenders on whom terms of imprisonment of 
less than 1 year are imposed. 


Power to Admit to Probation Unimpaired 


With respect to all offenders, the proposed act 
leaves in the hands of the judge, as it now is, the 
power to admit to probation, without power on 
the part of anyone to review the judge’s action. 


Recommendation by Board Where Sentence 
More Than One Year 


The proposed act leaves the matter of sentence 
in the hands of the judge, without change of existing 
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law, except as to sentences for more than 1 year. 
Where the judge is of the opinion that a sentence 
of more than 1 year should be imposed, he is re- 
quired by the act to impose at first a general sen- 
tence of imprisonment which shall be for the maxi- 
mum term prescribed by law; but he is empowered 
to modify this sentence after he has had oppor- 
tunity to be advised by the Board of Corrections 
with regard to it. The act provides that the Board 
of Corrections, in those cases, shall within 6 
months after the offender begins service of his 
sentence recommend what in its opinion the definite 
sentence ought to be, and that the judge shall 
thereupon fix the definite sentence, which shall be 
the sentence to be served by the prisoner. The 
Board shall state its reasons in its recommendation. 
If the judge disapproves the sentence recommended, 
he is required to state his reasons, but is not 
bound by the recommendation and may proceed 
to fix the definite sentence to be served by the 
prisoner in accordance with his judgment. If the 
Board fails to recommend sentence within 6 months, 
the judge acts without its recommendation. If he 
fails to act upon its recommendation within 60 
days, the recommendation becomes the sentence. 
It will be observed that this provision of the 
act leaves the sentencing power of the judge 
unimpaired, but provides that he shall have ex- 
pert advice in fixing the sentence in the case of 
serious offenses which, in his opinion, merit a 
sentence of more than 1 year. This advice will 
come from the Board which is charged with the 
duty of ultimately passing upon the prisoner’s 
parole, and it is believed that the plan proposed 
will result in a satisfactory integration and coord- 
ination of the sentencing and paroling functions. 
The Board with opportunity to observe the prison- 
er under confinement, to take account of his re- 
action to punishment, to study his record, and 
to have the advice and assistance of experts, will 
recommend to the court the sentence which in its 
opinion he should serve. The judge will receive the 
recommendation and follow it, or decline to follow 
it, as appears to him to be wise. This means, of 
course, that ultimate power in the matter of fixing 
sentence remains with the judge and that the 
judge reviews the Board and not the Board the 
judge. This is in accord, not only with the idea 
that the sentencing power is judicial in character, 
but also with the concept that administrative agen- 
cies should be subject to judicial review to the end 
that fundamental rights of the individual may not 


5. American Law Institute, Youth Correction A 
Draft), June 22, 1940, passim. uthority Act (Official 
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be impaired. 
Punishment of Youthful Offenders 


With respect to youthful offenders, i. e., those 
under the age of 24 years, the proposed act leaves 
to the discretion of the judge whether to admit the 
offender to probation, to punish him under the 
ordinary provisions of law or to commit him to the 
Youth Authority Division of the Board of Correct. 
ions for correctional treatment. This means that 
the power of the judge to admit youthful offenders 
to probation as under existing law is unimpaired, 
The power to punish such offenders under the 
applicable provisions of existing law is likewise 
unchanged, except that, if the sentence is for more 
than a year, the provisions for the fixing of sentence 
explained in the preceding paragraphs must be fol- 
lowed. The act gives to the judge power, however, 
in his discretion, to sentence the youth to the con- 
trol of the Youth Authority Division of the Board 
of Corrections for correctional treatment. If this 
is done, the youth remains in the custody of the 
Authority for not more than 6 years. The Authority 
may release him conditionally under supervision at 
any time, and is required so to release him at the 
end of 4 years. The Authority is required to classify 
youthful offenders committed to it, to provide in- 
stitutions of varying degrees of security in accord- 
ance with their needs, to provide separation of 
youthful from adult offenders, and to provide for 
the proper separation of youthful offenders. The 
purpose of this portion of the act is to provide 
for youthful offenders committed to the Auth- 
ority the type of correctional treatment which 
has been found so successful in England in the 
treatment of youthful offenders, and which is re- 
commended by the American Law Institute.’ It 
should be observed, however, that the proposed 
act makes a number of changes in the model act 
proposed by the American Law Institute, no- 
tably, the period of correction is limited by the 
act, and the decision of the judge with respect 
to probation is not subject to review. In the re 
port of the subcommittee hereto attached will be 
found a full discussion of the correctional system 
proposed. 

Provision is made in the act for youthful offenders 
sentenced under the ordinary provisions of law to 
be transferred to the custody of the Youth Divi- 
sion of the Board of Corrections; but it will be 
observed that this can be done only on the recom- 
mendation of the Board and the order of the judge 
who imposed the original sentence. 
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Provision for Chief Parole Officer 


Although adequate supervision of parolees is of 
the utmost importance in the proper working of 


any punitive system, no provision is made in exist- 


ing law for parole officers. Supervision of parolees 
has been carried on by the probation officers under 
the supervision of a member of the staff of the 
Bureau of Prisons. It is the view of your Committee 
that the matter is one of such great importance 
that provision should be made for the appointment 
by the Attorney General of a chief parole officer 
to administer the parole system and to have the 
supervision of youthful offenders conditionally re- 
leased in accordance with policies prescribed by 
the Board. The proposed act so provides. 


Prison Camps for Short-Term Offenders 


One of the glaring abuses of the present system 
of punishment is the confinement of short-term 
offenders in State and county jails and prisons, 
where conditions are often unsanitary and where 
inmates are brought into contact with influences 
which tend to degrade rather than to improve 
them. It is universally recognized that the ordinary 
county jail is a breeder of crime; and it is little 
short of disgraceful that persons who have com- 
mitted offenses of such minor character as not to 
deserve a severe prison sentence should be sub- 
jected to their influence. The proposed act provides 
that the Director of Prisons may designate insti- 
tutions, camps, or farms of minimum or medium 
security to which these short-term offenders may 
be sentenced, and in which they may be kept 
separate from hardened offenders and employed in 
such ways as to facilitate their return to society as 
useful citizens. It is believed that with the availa- 
bility of existing prison camps and abandoned 
C.C.C. camps, the cost of such a system of camps 
for short-term offenders would not be very great; 
but, whatever the cost, it is the view of your Com- 
mittee that imprisonment of short-term offenders 
in county jails must be abandoned and some more 
humane and intelligent method of punishment for 
this class of offenders substituted for it. 


The Administrative Provisions 


For the administration of the system proposed, 
the act sets up a Board of Corrections of 10 mem- 
bers to be appointed by the Attorney General to 
hold office for 6 years, with terms staggered. Salaries 
are to be $9,000 per year each, except in the case 
of the chairman, who is to receive $10,000 per 
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year. Members of the Board to constitute the Youth 
Authority Division and Division on Adult Correct- 
ions are to be designated by the chairman. The 
chairman is to have power to assign one or more 
members of either division to sit with the other. 
One member of each Division shall serve with the 
Director of Prisons as a Policy Division, which is 
to have power to lay down treatment and correct- 
ional policies in the various penal institutions ad- 
ministered by the Director of Prisons. The present 
Parole Board is abolished, and its powers are vest- 
ed in the Board of Corrections created by the act. 

Your Committee is of the view that this will 
provide an integrated and coordinated correctional 
system. The Division on Adult Corrections will 
recommend sentences and grant paroles and the 
Youth Authority Division will administer the youth 
correction system. Punishment in any case will be 
in prisons, camps, etc., administered by the Dir- 
ector of Prisons; and correctional policies in the 
prisons, camps, etc., will be prescribed by the Pol- 
icy Division composed of the Director of Prisons 
and a representative of each of the other two 
Divisions. 

Your Committee has made careful inquiry as to 
whether a board of 10 members is sufficient to dis- 
charge the duties imposed by the act; and is of the 
opinion that it is. The Division on Adult Correct- 
ions will necessarily deal with paroles as well as 
with sentences; but in many cases one hearing will 
suffice for both purposes, for with the recommend- | 
ation of a sentence of given length, the tentative 
decision will be made in many cases that parole 
will be granted after the service of a certain portion 
thereof, if the prisoner, in the meantime, has been 
of good behavior. While personal interview is re- 
quired in every case, this need be only one mem- 
ber of the Division and action can be taken by a 
section of the Division. 

Your Committee does not think that, aside 
from the salaries of the additional members of 
the Board and the chief parole officer, the pro- 
posed act will require additional appropriations 
of any considerable amount. The Federal Govern- 
ment now owns a large number of prisons and 
camps which will be available for use in carrying 
out the program which the act envisages. Some 
additional expense may be required in connection 
with adequate parole supervision; but this will be 
comparatively small and is regarded by your 
Committee as a necessary incident of any proper 
system of punishment in the Federal courts, 
whether the act be adopted or not. 
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Act Extending Parole 


Your Committee submits as a separate act a 
proposed statute extending sentence in every case 
in which a sentence of more than 1 year is imposed, 
so that the prisoner shall be on parole in every 
such case for a period of at least 2 years after his 
release. If parole is to accomplish its principal pur- 
pose, which is to rehabilitate the offender as a use- 
ful member of society, the offender must be sub- 
ject to supervision for a considerable length of 
time. The purpose of this statute is to make sure 
that in each case an adequate period of supervision 
is provided. This provision has not been incorpor- 
ated as a part of the principal act because it will 
require, in the opinion of the Committee, a quite 
considerable expansion of parole supervision with 
considerable additional expense. 


Act Providing for Waiver of Indictment 
and Jury Trial 


Your Committee submits as a separate act a 
proposed statute providing for the waiver of in- 
dictment and jury trial. In many districts intervals 
of several months elapse between sessions of grand 
juries. It is very desirable that offenders, part- 
icularly youthful offenders, be not held in jail for 
long periods awaiting the return of indictments. 
Youthful offenders should not be subjected to the 
contaminating environments of jails. It is believed 
that many offenders will be willing to waive indict- 
ment and enter a plea of guilty to an information 
or consent to be tried by the courts. This act makes 
such a procedure possible. The act may be un- 
necessary if like provision is incorporated in the 
new Criminal Rules.° 


Summary 
The recommendations of your Committee with 


6. See the Act of June 29, 1940, c. 448, U. S. C. Title 18 §687 and 
Orders of the Supreme Court (Feb. 3, 1941, 812 U. S. 717; May 26, 1941, 
313 U. S. 602; Ort. 27, 27, 1941, 314 U. s. 715; and Nov. 17, i941, 314 U. s. 
715) appointing an Advisory Committee to assist in the preparation of 
the rules which that act authorizes the Court to prescribe. See also, 
Report of the Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit Judges and Annual 
Report of the Director of the Administrative Office of the United ee 
ee 1941, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. 
page 
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respect to the laws affecting punishment may be 
summarized as to their most important features 
as follows: 


1. Retain in the trial judge full power to fix the 
length of all sentences and to admit to probation, 

2. Where the sentence, in the opinion of the 
judge, should be for more than 1 year, require that 
a sentence for the maximum term be initially im. 
posed, with power in the judge to modify the sen. 
tence later. 

8. Provide a Board of Corrections with power 
to make recommendations to the judges as to sen- 
tence in cases where sentence is for more than a 
year, but with power in the judge to fix the sentence 
notwithstanding the recommendation of the Board. 

4. Provide, in the case of offenders under 24 
years of age, that the judge in his discretion, in- 
stead of imposing an ordinary sentence of imprison- 
ment on them, may commit them to the custody 
of the Youth Authority Division of the Board of 
Corrections for correctional treatment. 

5. Provide for the confinement in prison camps, 
farms, and other institutions of minimum or me 
dium security, instead of in jails and prisons, of 
offenders on whom short terms of imprisonment 
are imposed. 


6. Provide an adequate period of supervision 


‘under parole of not less than 2 years in all cases 


where the sentence is for more than 1 year. 

7. Provide for waiver of indictment and jury 
trial, so that persons accused of crime may not 
be held in jail needlessly pending trial. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN J. PARKER 
Chairman 
LEARNED HAND 
ORIE L. PHILLIPS 
JOHN C. COLLET 
CARROLL C. HINCKS 
BOoLiTHA J. LAws 
PAUL J. McCorMIck 


Juvenile Delinquency in Wartime 


By ELSA CASTENDYCK 
Director, Child Guidance Division, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


ARKED increases in the incidence of juve- 
nile delinquency in wartime are not phe- 

nomena characteristic of any one country. That 
juvenile delinquency in European countries in- 
creased during the first World War is indicated 
py the testimony of social workers, judges con- 
cerned with children’s cases, and students of 
criminology. In 1918 the Children’s Bureau 
found that “available statistics of increase are 
incomplete and unsatisfactory, but such as they 
are they tell almost everywhere the same story 
of an increasing number of children brought to 
court and an increasing seriousness in their of- 
fenses.”1 The countries reviewed in this study 
were England, France, Russia, Germany, and 
Italy. 

in commenting on the outlook for the present 
war, Mannheim observed: “That the present 
epidemic of war will bring in its wake, in most 
countries touched by it, an enormous outbreak of 
lawlessness, nobody can doubt. To expect any- 
thing else would be inconsistent with past experi- 
ences. What cannot at present be foreseen is the 
form and extent which these developments may 
eventually assume.’”2 

There is, of course, very little reliable informa- 
tion on juvenile delinquency in most foreign 
countries at war today. The British experience, 
however, shows definitely that juvenile delin- 
quency became a much more serious problem in 
that country during the first year of war than it 
had been before the outbreak of the war. This is 
evident from official data, reputable British 
writers, new steps being taken by the Govern- 
ment to deal with the problem, and the numerous 
measures advocated by interested individuals 
and organizations. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Wartime England 


The increase in juvenile delinquency in war- 
time England is ascribed to the following con- 
tributory factors: 

(1) Widespread sustained bombings in the 
early stages of the war in Britain created serious 


1. Juvenile Delinquency in Certain Countries at War; a brief review 
¥ anata foreign sources, p. 7. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 39. 

ashington, 1918. 

. War and Crime, by Hermann Mannheim, p. 129. Watts & Com- 
vanv. London. 1941. 


dislocations in family life, increases in tempta- 
tions for stealing and looting, and disruption of 
several of the traditional services of the com- 
munity. In badly bombed areas, children and 
youth suffered from broken sleep, from life in 
the shelters, were able easily to truant from 
home, and most of the schools were closed. 

(2) Evacuation created dislocations in the 
lives of thousands of children of all ages and 
types. 

(3) The lessening of parental discipline and 
guidance because of the absence from home of 
the father, mother, or both, is another of the 
factors ascribed to wartime increases in juvenile 
delinquency in Britain. 

(4) At the beginning of the war, many boys’ 
and girls’ clubs in some parts of England were 
closed, the activities of others restricted greatly, 
and playgrounds converted and used for military 
purposes. In recognition of the need for provid- 
ing constructive leisure-time activities for young 
people, especially in wartime, most of the clubs 
and playgrounds have been reopened now and 
other leisure-time activities inaugurated. 

(5) British sources list the high wages paid 
youth as another contributing factor in the war- 
time increase in juvenile delinquency in that 
country. Some young persons are ill prepared to 
deal with such unprecedented affluence and 
through lack of experience and judgment are 
drawn into situations leading to delinquency. 

(6) England has officially taken notice of the 
relationship between the employment of school 
children and school attendance and the effect 
of the war on the employment of children, par- 
ticularly in agricultural work. Instructions have 
been sent to the local authorities concerning the 
care that should be taken to see that the kind 
of work on which children are employed is suited 
to their age and their capacity and that the 
hours for which they are employed are not ex- 
cessive, 

(7) The progressing adaptation of the United 
Kingdom to the needs of war has necessitated 
population movements of almost unprecedented 
extent. In addition to the millions of men who 
were called up or who volunteered for military 
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service, probably even larger numbers of civilian 
workers had to be shifted from their homes to 
other places. This accelerated industrial shifting 
of the population in wartime is included in ac- 
counts of the existing dislocation of home life in 
England. 

(8) In most areas in England today, sufficient 
accommodations now are available to provide full- 
time education; however, the position as regards 
actual attendance at school is less satisfactory. 
Apparently the habit of school attendance, once 
interrupted, is not easy to regain. The disturb- 
ance of home conditions caused by the war has 
produced a new crop of truancy. 

(9) The British do not overlook the effects of 
the excitement and unsettlement of war on ado- 
lescent youth. “There can be little doubt that 
boys are stirred by stories of deeds at sea, on 
the field, and in the air, and the spirit of adven- 
ture thus roused leads the more adventurous to 
find an outlet in ways readily open to them, and 
this type frequently works in gangs. If these boys 
can be made to recognize that their misguided 
energies are ‘helping the enemy,’ but could be 
used to the national advantage, much juvenile de- 
linquency could no doubt be prevented.” 

(10) To date, official British reports are con- 
cerned mainly with the problem of increases in 
juvenile delinquency among boys. There seems 
to be some difference of opinion with respect to 
the extent of sex delinquency among girls in 
Britain. However, a national leader in the field 
of girls’ club work reports that the problem 
among 15- and 16-year-old girls near military 
camps and establishments was greater than 
many persons were willing to admit and was 


present all over the country wherever the troops 
were stationed. 


Problems in Measuring Juvenile Delinquency 
in the United States 


In the United States the actual extent of juve- 
nile delinquency either in peace or in war can- 
not be measured by present statistical resources. 
Juvenile-court statistics are affected materially 
by such factors as the availability of social re- 
sources for dealing with problems of behavior 
without court action, the place of the court in 
the child-welfare program of the community and 
its relationship to other agencies, community 
attitudes toward certain types of offenses, the 
ages over which the court has jurisdiction, and 

Juvenile Offences Home Office Circular 807624, Board of 


Education Circular 1654. fis Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 
June, 1941. 
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techniques used in handling behavior problems 
by the police and the schools. However, in the ab. 
sence of community-wide statistics of delinquency 
cases, such data as are made available to 
the Children’s Bureau by more than 500 juve. 
nile courts, serving areas representing 38 per 
cent of the total population of the United States, 
are of considerable value in helping to state the 
problem. 

From an analysis of juvenile-court statistics, 
it is estimated that approximately 200,000 chil- 
dren come to the attention of juvenile courts 
each year under ordinary circumstances. The 
problem of juvenile delinquency is, therefore, 
a serious one in times of peace, particularly be- 
cause juvenile-court records show only a portion 
of the total number of children with behavior 
problems. Moreover, there is ample indication 
that adult crime has its earlier manifestation 
in juvenile delinquency and failure to develop 
satisfactory social relations. 


The War and Juvenile Delinquency 
in the United States 


Although the actual extent of juvenile delin- 
quency in the United States is not known, reports 
of increases in the problem are coming in from 
many parts of the country and such juvenile- 
court statistics as are available at this time 
indicate the likelihood of an accentuated problem. 
Data from juvenile courts are received by the 
Children’s Bureau on an annual basis; conse- 
quently, information concerning the year 1942 
will not become available until 1943. In the 
meantime, statistics for the year 1941 have been 
received and tabulated for 30 courts located in 
various parts of the United States. An increase 
in cases disposed of from 1940 to 1941 was re- 
ported by 22 courts, and a decrease by 8 courts. 
Similar increases were seen when the 1941 
figures were compared with the 1939 figures; 
21 courts reported an increase and 8, a decrease 
(1 court did not report for 1939). In the 22 
courts that reported an increase from 1940 to 
1941, the per cent of increase ranged from 2 
to 110. In 11-of the 30 courts the per cent of in- 
crease was 20 or more. The courts included in 
this preliminary tabulation were those whose re- 
ports for the year 1941 were known to be, or be- 
lieved to be, complete. 

These data are for the national defense period 
—a period during which many of today’s prob- 
lems were developing. In the main, it can be 
said that new problems have not been created 
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by the war, but that the war has accentuated con- 
ditions already existing. 

On the basis of these figures from such a 
small number of courts it is inadvisable, of 
course, to jump too readily to conclusions as 
to the extent of increase in juvenile delinquency 
during the national defense period. Moreover, 
as has been pointed out, many factors other than 
the amount of actual delinquency in the com- 
munity enter into the number of cases disposed 
of by juvenile courts. It is unlikely, however, 
that such fluctuations would be caused entirely 
by outside factors, although specific information 
regarding the reasons for increases or decreases 
was not available for the 30 courts. 

A number of changes which occurred during 
the national defense period and the early part 
of the war period indicate also that increases 
in the incidence of juvenile delinquency must 
be anticipated in the United States, as in Eng- 
land. It should be recognized that in normal 
or in abnormal times the fundamental needs of 
children and youth remain much the same; their 
welfare is determined largely by the welfare 
of their families, their schools, and the com- 
munities in which they are living. It is not so 
much the fact of war itself as the concomitant 
results of war that create situations potentially 
able to effect the incidence of delinquency 
among young people. 

In the recent national defense period and the 
present period of war, many changes affecting 
children directly or indirectly have occurred. 
The changing economic picture, together with 
the calling up of men for military service, has 
increased greatly the employment of women, 
and the rate of increase is rising constantly. 
Many of the women employed today— how many 
is not known—are mothers of school-age boys 
and girls. Unless provisions are made for the 
care and guidance of these children after schocl 
hours and until the mother returns home from 
work, at least some of these boys and girls are 
bound to get into difficulties of a more or less 
serious nature. 

As was pointed out by Helen D. Pigeon in a 
recent study :4 


It is not so much the fact that children must 
play unsupervised, for many of them do this under 
any circumstances, as it is the psychological feel- 
ing of being “on their own.” They know that for 
four or five hours after they leave school no one 
will know where they are or ask what they are 
4. Effect of War Conditions on Children and Adolescents in the City 


of Hartford, Connecticut; report of a survey, by Helen D. Pigeon, p. 3. 
Connecticut Child Welfare Association. Inc. New Haven. 1942 
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doing. This gives them freedom to wander far from 
home, to choose new companions and engage in 
new forms of activity. The ideology of war empha- 
sizes violence and a feeling of uncertainty, of “what 
does it matter anyway.” Under these adverse con- 
ditions a higher proportion of children will fail 
to make satisfactory adjustments. There are always 
in every community a number of problem children, 
some of whom will be adjusted with the help of par- 
ents, schools, and social agencies and some of whom 
will fail because the personal or social problems in- 
volved cannot be solved. It is these children who are 
feeling the brunt of the present situation and a 
higher percentage than usual are bound to become 
neurotic or delinquent unless strong counteracting 
agents are set to work. It is also more difficult to 
offer constructive treatment because home and 
neighborhood conditions are poor and foster homes 
are hard to find. 


In some homes the family situation is further 
complicated by the absence of the father or older 
brother who may be in the military service or 
employed in war work in another city. However, 
although the physical disorganization of the 
home is a factor that cannot be overlooked, 
particularly in wartime, other factors must also 
be given serious consideration. The fact that the 
presence or absence of one or more members of 
the family group is less important than the 
quality of family life has received an increasing 
amount of emphasis in recent years. The quality 
of family life is an intangible factor and cannot 
be determined so easily as the presence of the 
members of the family circle. It is impossible to 
say now just how the war will affect the quality 
of family life in the United States. 

The current labor market is reflected also in 
an increased utilization of child labor in certain 
sections of the country. The greatly augmented 
demand for men and women workers in industry, 
together with the lack of necessity on the part of 
adults to accept low subsistence wages, has in- 
creased the demand for child labor in certain 
industrial pursuits. The situation is more pro- 
nounced in some agricultural areas, where school 
terms have been shortened and holidays granted 
so that children could help with the harvesting 
of crops. 

It is recognized that it may be necessary in 
some areas to recruit young people not ordinarily 
in the agricultural labor force for assistance in 
harvesting the crops. However, unless safe- 
guards are developed, children will suffer from 
exploitation and unnecessary interference with 
school attendance. 

Today, as in England, many young people are 
entering employment at wages frequently far 
beyond their wildest hopes and even in excess of 
the earnings of their parents. Ill-prepared to 
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meet this unusual and unprecedented wealth, 
they find themselves in circumstances beyond 
their control. 

Another of the concomitant results of the 
national defense period and the present war 
period is the large-scale industrial migration, 
uprooting and transplanting whole families into 
new communities and environments. The mush- 
room growth of certain areas, cither because of 
industrial or military activity, has resulted in a 
lack of adequate housing and in overcrowded 
housing conditions for many families, inadequate 
protective services for children, inadequate ed- 
ucational and recreational facilities, and large 
increases in recreational facilities of an undesir- 
able nature (honky tonks, juke joints, taverns, 
bars, houses of prostitution, and so forth). 

The intangible, but important psychological 
effects of the period must not be overlooked. In 
wartime the tempo of life is increased and even 
normal living becomes much more complex. 
Tension, excitement, and a feeling of unsettle- 
ment and insecurity—of not knowing what to- 
morrow will bring—are more or less character- 
istic. 

It is not possible, of course, to measure the 
psychological effects of the war on boys and girls, 
but it hardly can be doubted: that they will be 
reflected in the behavior of many young people. 
Neither can it be doubted that the behavior of 
many children will be influenced by some of the 
other changes that have been outlined. 

It should be noted that many mothers of school- 
age boys and girls work in normal times ; families 
are “broken” either physically or psychologically 
in normal times; children are exploited in normal 
times; some young people always have earned 
good wages and spent them unwisely; families 
always have moved from one neighborhood or 
community to another; some recreational facili- 
ties of an undesirable nature can be found in 
most communities in normal times; and stresses 
and strains in living are evident in the most 
peaceful of times. Actually, war does not create 
new problems with which we are unfamiliar. It 
accentuates old problems, and in so doing the 
number of boys and girls affected is increased 
greatly. 

The extent of the effect of wartime conditions 
on youth will depend not only upon the ability 
of the young people to make satisfactory adjust- 
ments but also upon the assistance or lack of 


5. Home Office Circular 807628, op. cit., p. 9. 
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assistance they receive from their parents, their 
school, and the communities in which they live, 
Undoubtedly, subnormal and unstable children 
will have greater difficulty than other children 
in adjusting to wartime disturbances of their 
accustomed ways of life, but the behavior of some 
normal children also will be affected. 

During the last few years especially, a suf- 
ficient body of knowledge has been built up to 
enable us to deal effectively with problems of 
behavior. It is more necessary now than ever 
to apply what is known of behavior problems on 
a scale commensurate with wartime needs. 

The best method of preventing juvenile delin- 
quency in normal times or during war is the 
strengthening of basic services for children. The 
present job includes the providing or the 
strengthening of child-welfare services wherever 
they are needed; community facilities that sup- 
plement home care and supervision when mothers 
are employed and that take into account the 
needs of school children for guidance in hours 
not devoted to regular school programs; safe- 
guards with respect to child labor and youth 
employment; opportunities for wholesome com- 
panionship and leisure-time influences; social 
service to meet problems of families arising out 
of the absence of the breadwinner ; health service 
which includes measures for safeguarding the 
mental health of children during wartime; and 
services that protect children from harmful 
community influences. 

In dealing with the causes and preventive 
aspects of wartime juvenile delinquency, a memo- 
randum of the British Government presents the 
following statement 

The conclusion of the matter seems to be that one 
of the best means of checking delinquency in war- 
time, as in peace, is to provide more, and more 
varied, social and recreative facilities to meet the 
needs and tastes of all sections of the youthful com- 
munity—indeed, this has been proved in places where 
such provision has been made and a decrease in de- 
linquency has resulted—and to challenge youthful 
exuberance to interest itself in useful service. With 


voodwill and cooperation on the part of all concerned 
the difficulties even of war-time can be overcome. 


Whether, under the pressures of a wartime 
economy, basic services for children will be 
maintained, strengthened, and expanded where 
they are needed in the United States is a question 
that cannot be answered at this time. However, 
upon the answer to this question will depend in 
large measure the incidence of juvenile delin- 
queny in this country during the present war 
period. 


Organized Efforts in Crime Prevention 


By LOWELL JUILLIARD CARR, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Michigan, 


NE OF THE things that most forcibly 
strikes anyone interested in the control 
of crime is the fact that it is impossible to find 


a community in the United States in which all - 


that we know for the control of crime is being 
applied at anything approaching best practice. 
There are plenty of communities in which you 
have outstanding school systems; but frequently 
in those communities the police departments will 
be only mediocre, or the juvenile courts will be 
second or third class, or the recreation programs 
will be below par, or there will be no family 
case work agencies, or public opinion will be 
indifferent to the youth problem, or clinical 
services for maladjusted children will be miss- 
ing, or some other condition will exist that tends 
to lower the average crime-controlling efficiency 
of the community. If the police department 
happens to be tiptop, the schools may not be so 
good; and if both schools and the police are out- 
standing, there may be all sorts of disorganizing 
factors in the community itself that local leader- 
ship ignores. We have innumerable examples 
of particular agencies or particular services, 
brought to a high level of efficiency but sur- 
rounded by other agencies or services of only 
mediocre quality, or by conditions that are defi- 
nitely making for delinquency and crime. No- 
where can we find an example of a community 
that has brought all of its agencies and services 
to the level of best practice in each field and has 
at the same time a complement of such agencies 
and services, all the way from the discovery of 
the problem child in the early grades in school 
to the most comprehensive community organiza- 


tion for the reduction of risk-factors in the com- 
munity. 


Study of Agencies and Services 
in Twelve Michigan Cities 


A few years ago I had to estimate the func- 
tional efficiency of the various agencies and 
services in 12 Michigan cities in the field of 
juvenile delinquency prevention. At a conserva- 
tive estimate these cities, which range in size 
from 9,000 to 160,000 population. were function- 
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ing at about 30 per cent of best practice in the 
various fields. Later with the cooperation of the 
sociology departments in seven colleges we at- 
tempted the somewhat more comprehensive 
evaluation of the delinquency-control readiness 
of some seven communities. We classified the 
various agencies and services under six heads. 
First, those provided for problem cases; second, 
those for delinquents; third, those for normal 
children; fourth, agencies and activities for 
increasing agency cooperation; fifth, activities 
reducing environmental dangers; and sixth, ac- 
tivities for mobilizing community action. We 
used for this a special Delinquency Prevention 
Rating Form and in each city secured from 25 
to 69 ratings from representatives of different 
occupational groups. Newspaper men, law-en- 
forcement officers, and social workers gave us 
the ratings, which on the basis of uniformity of 
scores were judged to be the most reliable. That 
is to say, law-enforcement officers, newspaper 
men, and social workers generally differed less 
among themselves in the given community than 
did other occupational groups. 


“Prevention Profile” of the 
Communities Studied 


Two things stood out in these ratings. One was 
that even on the basis of its own ratings no com- 
munity was doing better than 60 per cent of 
best practice and some communities were doing 
about half that well. The other thing that stood 
out was that each community had its own “pre- 
vention profile,” so to speak. One community 
would be strong, for example, in its facilities 
for dealing with delinquents while it might be 
very weak in its activities for increasing agency 
cooperation whereas another community would 
rate all of its various activities more or less on 
the same level so that its profile more nearly ap- 
proximated a straight line. Let’s take three 
towns: for example, 54 ratings on Bloomington, 
Ind., gave 50 per cent of best practice; 62 ratings 
in Mount Clemens, Mich., gave 35 per cent of 
best practice; while 69 ratings in Flint, Mich., 
gave 60 per cent best practice. In all of these 
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towns, as was perhaps to be expected, the agen- 
cies and services for normal children rated 
somewhat better than any of the agencies and 
services for the exceptional and delinquent child.! 
If these results are typical —and there is no 
reason to think they are not—it is obvious that 
we lave a great deal of room for improving the 
average delinquency-control readiness of any 
community upwards toward best practice; and 
the place to begin in each community is with 
those agencies and services that are the farthest 
away from best practice at the moment. A few 
years ago I would have said that the churches 
and the police departments were perhaps the 
agencies most in need of attention. But there are 
many signs that police departments are waking 
up to the need of modernizing their methods and 
introducing long-range, crime-prevention pro- 
grams. Probably the area of greatest need at 
present is in the field of community organiza- 
tion and agency cooperation, although a general 
statement of this kind may mean little in a par- 
ticular community. 


Eight Lines of Attack in Crime-Control 


Taking in a broad view of the problem of 
crime-control in general, both on the community 
and beyond the community on the State and 
national level, there are at least eight lines of 
attack, no one of which can be neglected. Some 
of these in turn break down into many subareas 
of interest. 

The first line of attack would seem to be in 
the direction of modernizing the criminal law. 
At least New York State a few years ago dem- 
onstrated that old-fashioned laws were not ade- 
quate to deal with modern crime. While this 
probably is not the most important, nor the 
most urgent need, it would seem to be very real. 

The second line of attack that has been empha- 
sized, and needs to be emphasized some more 
as it is by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
is the strengthening and modernizing of law- 
enforcement agencies—urban, rural, and State. 
When we say “strengthening and modernizing of 
law-enforcement agencies” we mean a great many 
things that include the reduction of political in- 
fluence in the police department, more adequate 
salaries, better personnel, better equipment, 
crime-prevention programs, and so on. ' 


1. See Lowell Juilliard Carr, Delinquency Control. Harper Brothers, 
1941. P. 264. 
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The third line of attack is the modernization of 
criminal court procedures to eliminate sources of 
delay and inefficiency and especially uncertainty, 
These are technical matters that demand the 
attention of progressive lawyers and judges, for 
conditions such as were revealed by the classic 
study Criminal Justice in Cleveland years ago 
are still too prevalent. 

The fourth line of attack is, of course, the 
wider diffusion of best practice in adult proba- 


tion and parole. The National Probation Associ. 


ation has been carrying on an educational cam- 
paign in this field for years, but conditions ip 
many States are far behind best practice. The 
fifth line of attack centers on institutional treat. 


ment. Obviously, here again we have a whole 


technical field in which best practice as exempli- 
fied by the Federal penal system, for example, 
is so far ahead of average practice, especially 
in some of our Southern States, that it is a bit 
difficult to realize that both are co-existing in the 
twentieth century. Here, as in some other fields, 
the real problem is not so much how to improve 
best practice, but how to make best practice 
prevail everywhere. 

The sixth line of attack would aim at those 
community attitudes and deviation pressures 


which invite crime and delinquency. There is an 
enormous amount of good will in American 
communities, an enormous amount of wishful 
thinking about crime prevention; there is even 
a formidable volume of propaganda put out by 
various agencies, but there is singularly little 


determined and _ intelligent organization to 
change attitudes and to reduce risk-factors in 
the places where they need to be reduced. 

The seventh line of attack centers on the 
handling and treatment of juvenile delinquents 
by the juvenile courts, the juvenile probation 
officers, the juvenile correctional institutions. 
Here again ‘it is mainly a problem of bringing 
average practice up closer to the few outstanding 
examples of best practice. 

Finally, an eighth line of attack has to do with 
the prevention of juvenile delinquents and ulti- 
mately the prevention of criminals by (a) the dis- 
covery and treatment of maladjusted children on 
the predelinquent level and (b) by the removal of 
causes of juvenile maladjustment in homes, 
neighborhoods, and communities. A tremendous 
amount of preyentive work of one kind or 
another is being done, but it is scattered, un- 
coordinated. and seldom is it inclusive enough. 
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Interesting demonstrations of this technique, or 
that, are put on and sometimes are subsidized 
for years, but in the very area where the 
demonstrations are going on little or nothing 
usually is done about the other techniques 
that might be used and should be used to 
supplement any given technique. Thus, guid- 
ance clinics are set up, for example, and many 
good people sit back complacently and feel that 
now the problem is to be solved. Unfortunately, 
aside from the fact that there are never guid- 
ance clinics enough to go around, the sad truth 
is, of course, that merely to treat maladjusted 
children after they have become maladjusted 
does not remove the causes of the maladjustment 
—that is to say, the causes of the maladjustment 
of other children in similar situations. 


Attacking Crime on as Broad a Front 
as the Problem Itself 


If one thing has emerged from the intensive 
efforts of the last generation to control delin- 
quency, it would seem to be that no one technique 
is enough—that even the synthesis of techniques 
represented by a guidance clinic is not enough, 
and that if we are ever to get ahead at all, we 
tnust attack the problem on as broad a front as 
the problem itself. No one is more conscious 
than I am of the fact that there are many areas 
in this problem of controlling human behavior 
about which we do not know nearly enough. 
There is no end in sight to the need of further 
scientific research and no end in sight to the 
need of practical research. But a great deal is 
known now about how to control behavior. At 
least we know many things that should not be 
done. Yet all about us these things are being 
done, and, as I said before, even a rough ap- 
praisal of a community’s delinquency-control- 
readiness shows a discouraging lack of readiness 
and a discouraging irregularity in what readiness 
does exist. Obviously, while research goes on, 
the more immediate need would seem to be social 


practices that are now being used somewhere 
and are proving themselves in use. Someone with 
a mind for maps could make a very interesting 
series of “isotherms of prevention.” In the matter 
of police practice, for example, in every State 
these are little islands of best practice and 
around these varying degrees of antiquated 


2. See Willard C. Olson, Problem Tendencies in Children—An Effort 
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action to bring into wider and wider use the best 
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practice. In all sorts of fields it would be no 
great job to date the practices that prevail in 
given communities. Thus, you would have police 
systems at the level of 1940 and other police 
systems at the level of 1930 and still others at 
the level of 1900, and so on, until in the rural 
constabulary you would be back somewhere in 
the 19th century, if not beyond. 


Every Community Presents Four Groups of — 
Children Demanding Special Attention 


In the matter of delinquency prevention alone 
it is fairly obvious that every community faces 
four groups of youngsters who demand special 
attention. There are first, least numerous but 
most urgent in their need of attention, the pa- 
rolees from the juvenile correctional institu- 
tions. Nearly everywhere these youngsters have 
been returned to the situations that originally 
produced their trouble. That hardly seems the 

most intelligent procedure, but it is ne 
the prevailing procedure. 

A second group, somewhat more numerous, 
consists of the probationers from the juvenile 
court who are being “treated” in their own com- 
munity. Outside of a few of the larger cities the 
level of probation service for juveniles is some- 
thing of a scandal. All too frequently it amounts 
to mere formality, if it amounts even to that. 
Geographically most of America lives outside 
of the range of modern juvenile probation 
practice. 

A third group of youngsters who need atten- 
tion are the problem cases in the schools—the 
children who have not yet necessarily become de- 
linquent but who are showing symptoms of emo- 
tional strain and maladjustment. We know from 
studies by Willard C. Olson? and others that 
children identifiable by their teachers as prob- 
lem children will turn up in the juvenile courts, 
or other institutions, in far higher percentages 
than will their companions who have no such 
trouble. This is no longer guesswork; it is a 
matter of probability. This is- well known, but 
singularly little is being done about it. The school 
system that is set up to deal early enough and 
intelligently enough with such cases is still an 
exception even in our cities, and in the rural 
districts practically nothing is being done at 
all. School commissioners and superintendents 
tell me that this is a matter that is still receiving 
inadequate attention in the training of teachers 
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in spite of the fact that Wickman* demonstrated 
more than a decade ago that teachers were ut- 
terly unaware of the psychiatric significance of 
many types of behavior. So in every community, 
urban and rural, we have a considerable per- 
centage of problem cases. The estimates vary but 
a conservative figure would be from 2 to 5 per 
cent of the school population at any given time. 
In such a State as Michigan, for example, where 
we have approximately a million youngsters in 
school, we estimate that 30,000 of these are 
children with problems in various stages of de- 
velopment. Probably one-fifth of this number, 
or about 60,000, have reached the stage at which 
the only help must lie in some expert guidance 
clinic. But probably the other four-fifths, or 
24,000, of these 30,000 children with problems, 
are still in a relatively incipient stage and could 
be helped by common-sense readjustments on the 
part of teachers and parents. 


But finally, in addition to parolees, probation- 
ers, and children with problems in a community 
there is still a fourth group, somewhat over- 
lapping perhaps, but much larger than all these 
other three put together; namely, children in 
high-risk situations. A high-risk situation is a 
situation which on the basis of the statistics is 
known to produce a higher percentage of de- 
linquents and maladjusted children than ordinary 
situations. For example, an emotionally dis- 
turbed home is a high-risk situation; a poverty 
home is a high-risk situation; a slum is a high- 
risk situation. No adequate enumeration of high- 
risk situations in any community has yet been 


made, but theoretically it should be possible to 


approximate such an enumeration. The Stam- 
ford Study, for example, of social breakdown 
which found approximately 4 per cent of the 
families of Stamford in 1936 and 1937 showing 
social breakdown suggests one index of high- 
risk situations.t In Michigan it is estimated that 
approximately 200,000 children, perhaps one- 
fifth of the total number of children in our 
schools, are living in high-risk situations—at 
least they are exposed to higher-than-average 
risks. These include children in poverty homes, 
children in emotionally disturbed and broken 
homes, neglected gangs, children exposed to in- 
decent literature, and, so on. On the face of fig- 
ures the bulk of our delinquents in Michigan 


8. See E. K. Wickman, Catala Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. 
Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 
» Social Breakdown, A Plan 


4 Community Cont and Inc. 
for Measurement and Control. New York, 1939. 
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seem to come from these situations of social 
rather than merely emotional dangers. The fig. 
ures are based largely on estimates; therefore, 
they can be suggestive only, but at least they show 
this: Over a period of years, on the average, 
Michigan’s 83 juvenile courts handled about | 
5,000 youngsters each year. The only one of 
these courts which has its own psychiatric clinic 
is the Wayne County Juvenile Court. In Wayne 
County this Court on an average refers to the 
clinic 10 per cent of its cases. If we were to 
generalize from these figures, then, it would ap. 
pear that about 10 per cent of the delinquents in 
Michigan are clinical cases—that is, cases of 
obvious personality difficulties—while the other 
90 per cent are children who have come out of 
situations of social rather than personality 
danger. These 500 emotionally disturbed delin- 
quents apparently constitute about 8 or 9 per 
cent of the children who are estimated to be clini- 
cal cases in need of clinical treatment at the pres- 
ent time. The other 4,500 juvenile delinquents 
constitute about 2.6 per cent of the 170,000 who 
are estimated to be socially in danger. 


Need for Effective Social Action 


The problem of crimeproofing a community, 
then, would seem to run all the way from the 
family to the State and the National Govern- 
ment. It involves legislative reform, strength- 
ening and modernizing law-enforcement agencies 
everywhere; the modernization of court pro- 
cedures; the improvement of adult probation 
and parole procedures; the diffusion of best 
practice and institutional treatment; the educa- 
tion of communities to attack the risk-factors 
within them; the leveling upward of the prac- 
tices of juvenile courts, juvenile probation of- 
ficers, and juvenile correctional institutions; and 
the direction of specific programs of discovery, 
diagnosis, and treatment toward parolees, pro- 
bationers, problem cases, and children in high- 
risk situations. The immediate problem, while 


‘the need of scientific research remains, would 


seem the need for more effective social action 
to spread more widely those “best practices” that 
are now being used somewhere in every field of 
control. Social action, contrary to common im- 
pression, is a technical art. The principles and 
practices of social action lie beyond the present 
discussion. But it is an art that everyone in- 
terested in crimeproofing a community should 
study with some care. 


Of Crime, Probation and Cognate Matters’ 


By SHELDON GLUECK, Ph.D., LL.M. 


x 


Professor of Criminal Law and Criminology, Harvard Law School 


HE editors of FEDERAL PROBATION have 

asked me to summarize and comment upon 
the principal addresses delivered at the Con- 
ference of United States probation officers heid 
at Langdell Hall, Harvard Law School, in June, 
1942, under the auspices of the Probation Divi- 
sion of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts.? 

The topics discussed and the points of view 
expressed were so varied, and ranged over so 
large a field, that the main task of a summarizer 
is to put them into an orderly scheme that will 
not do too great violence to the emphases ex- 
pressed. The ideas expressed fall most naturally 
into four main categories: (1) causatiqn, (2) 
sentencing practices, (3) treatment, and (4) 
crime prevention. 


I. CAUSATION 
Summary: 


While almost all the speakers touched in one 
way or another on crime causation, two ad- 
dresses, those of Dr. William Healy and Profes- 
sor Albert Morris, were devoted almost entirely 
to this ever-puzzling subject. Neither speaker 
took too extreme a position without acknowledg- 
ing the possible value of other points of view 
than his own; yet Dr. Healy’s orientation was 
that of the clinician; Professor Morris’s, that of 
the sociologist. 

Speaking on the basis of his many years of 
rich clinical experience, Dr. Healy contrasted 
such factors as broken homes, poverty, and im- 


moral ideas, which he called “predisposing - 


causes,’ with “motivations,’”’ which he regarded 
as “proximate” causes. He presented a series 
of interesting case-history summaries illustra- 


*Summary of, and comments upon, the chief addresses delivered at 
the In-Service Training Conference of U. S. Probation Officers at the 
Harvard Law School, June 15 to 19, 1942. 


1. In fairness to all concerned, it should be said that the summary 
herein presented is based largely on my memory and some notes on 
some of the addresses, taken during the Conference, The relative space 
= to the addresses is no reflection on their merits or demerits. 


2.“The whole general attitude in the case of such individuals is o-e 
of expectation that some kind person (a mother-representative) will 
care for them, that the mother’s breast will ‘flow for them eternally.’ ” 
Healy, Bronner, and Bowers, The Structure and Meaning of Psycho- 
analysis, 1930, p. 314, discussing the views of Karl Abraham on the 
oral character.” Probably the case Healy referred to was that of 


Ferdinand Perez, “A Favorite of Women,” in Chapter VI of Roots 
of Crime. 


ting some of the chief motivations to delinquency 
which he has observed during his many years’ 
study of delinquents. To indicate the major 
emphases in these “motivations,” I have taken 
the liberty of arranging them under four main 
heads: (1) satisfaction of original instinctual 
urges; (2) derivative, reactive, or compensatory 
mental processes; (3) certain specific fixed 
types of mental pathology; (4) primary cul- 
tural forces. 


1. Satisfaction of original instinctual urges 


(a) Sex: Under this head, Dr. Healy presented iilus- 
trative cases of a precociously sexual child, an exhibition- 
ist, etc., indicating that the drives manifested themselves 
in overt behavior so early in life and so powerful.y as 
to permit of the assumption that aberrations of the sex- 
ual instinct were involved. 


(b) Love of action, adventure: Under this head, Dr. 
Healy mentioned a boy who was always getting into 
trouble until he obtained employment:-in the maritime 
service, wherein he succeeded because “that’s what 
his nature craved.” Healy was of the opinion that in not 
a few cases where there is excessive love of action and 
inclination toward adventure, the use of ranches, enlist- 
ment in the military forces, and other means of adventure- 
outlet so common in pioneer days and so often denied 
modern urban youth (except in war time), seems thera- 
peutically indicated. 


2. Derivative, reactive, or compensatory 
mental processes 


(a) Abnormal acquisitiveness: Here Dr. Healy spoke 
of the “oral-receptive” character, of the type illustrated 
in Roots of Crime, published by him and Dr. Franz 
Alexander; the person with a markedly strong desire to 
acquire things, whose expectations that the world owes 
him a living are rooted in certain infantile experiences.2 


(b) Inner feelings of dissatisfaction: Under this head, 
Dr. Healy spoke of a lad who had a strong emotional 
feeling of dissatisfaction after discovering that he was 
an illegitimate chi'd. He “got even” by misbehavior. 


(c) Frustrations: Here Dr. Healy gave two illustra- 
tions: (1) One was the case of a boy who was very un- 
happy because his mother had a lover and he was power- 
less to do anything about the matter. This developed in 
him a grudge attitude against the world and whenever he 


thought of his mother’s behavior, he turned to delin- 


quency as an outlet for his emotions. (2) The second case 
was that of a handsome, large “leader-type” of lad, who 
was constantly beaten by his father. This led to frustra- 
tion and an attempt to escape from an impossible situa- 
tion. The boy began to sleep out nights; he became the 
leader of a gang; his frustrations were compensated for 
by aggressions, there being no motive of acquisitiveness 
in his criminal behavior. 

(d) Habit formations: There is a type of boy who 
becomes delinquent in small ways as a child; everybody 
throws his behavior up to him and he begins to regard 
himself as a “crook.” This is especially true in the case 
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of certain ex-prisoners who become obsessed with the 
idea that they are incurable criminals, they belong to a 
separate croo world; and so they act like crooks. Dr. 
Healy gave it as his view that one of the chief reasons 
for the success of the Borstal institutions in England 
is that they try to treat ex-inmates in a way to dispel the 
feeling of indentification with crooks. 


(e) Compensation for inferiority feelings: There is a 
group of delinquents in whose histories one gets a quite 
typical picture of the Adlerian conception of compensa- 
tion for organic inferiorities—the little fellow who is 
typically “cocky” in his attitudes. Dr. Healy illustrated 
this in the case of a boy who had long been tied to his 
mother’s apron strings and kept brooding about what 
would be the bravest thing he could do to prove his 
manliness. He read about successful burglaries and 
decided that to burglarize would be the best way of ex- 
pressing his desire for adult status. This led him to 
commit several burglaries.’ 


8. Specific fixed types of mental pathology 


Dr. Healy briefly mentioned the fact that in a small 
percentage of cases of juveniles, the maladaptation is 
essentially due to mental defect, psychopathic personality, 
or psychosis.4 


4. Primarily cultural forces 


(a) General neighborhood antisocial culture: In some 
communities, Dr. Healy pointed out, the moral behavior 
prevalent is that of delinquency in general. He spoke of 
the case of a boy who explained his stealing by throwing 
at Dr. Healy the quesiion: “Do you want me to be the 
only yellow dog in the neighborhood?” 


(b) Socially-acquired desire for “easy money”: This, 
specifically, is part of our mores. Dr. Healy illustrated 

is type of “motivation” by the case of a boy who read 
in the papers of “easy money,” big hauls that were 
being made with impunity by other young criminals. 
‘Wanting to buy a chicken farm, he decided that it was 
legitimate to be a “stick-up” man for that purpose. 

Such primarily cultural forces as are illus- 


trated under number 4, above, as well as others, 


8. One is reminded of the following passages from Alexander and 
Healy’s Roots of Crime, 1935, p. 288: “The tendency to display one’s 
masculinity by showing disrespect for the law is a reaction to the 
restrictions of the instinctual life which lead to a deep sense of inferior- 
ity. This serves as a permanent stimulus to the wish to compensate for 
inner weakness by toughness and aggressiveness.” 

4. Several observations might be made in this connection: 

(a) The ex ive incid of mental deficiency among juvenile 
delinquents claimed a quarter of a century ago has been pretty 
disproved by later researches. On the other hand, it is flying in the face 
of evidence to claim, as many criminologists have in recent years been 
claiming, that mental deficiency has practically nothing to do with 
the causation of delinquency. 

(b) Since definite psychoses do not as a rule develop until well 
beyond childhood, and since, in the more progressive States. schools 
and clinics have developed many facilities for the early recognition 
ard hospitalization of the mentally ill, it is of course not to be 
ee that many psychotics will be found among juvenile delin- 
quents. 

(c) During the course of the Conference, several psychiatrists 
who spoke were asked to give a definition of the much-maligned “‘psycho- 
pathic personality.” They pointed out that the term was ambiguous 
and that it often involved the circular reasoning of concluding that a 
man is psychopathic because he is criminal and that he is criminal 
because he is psychopathic. It might be stated parenthetically that at 
least four States (California, Illinois, Michigan, and Minnesota) now 
have special statutes providing for noncriminal proceedings, as in 
the case of the insane, for the commitment of “sexual psychopaths” 
for an indeterminate period to mental hospitals instead of prisons. 
Probably the best definition of the persons comprehended by these 
provisions is to be found in the Minnesota statute (Session Laws of 
Minnesota, 1939, Chapter 369; See also State v. Probate Court, 287 
N.W. 297 and Minnesota ex rel. Pearson v. Probate Court of Ramsay 
County et al., 309 U. S. 270, 1940): “The term ‘psychopathic person- 
ality’ as used in this act means the existence in any person of such 
conditions of emotional instability, or impulsiveness of behavior, or 
lack of customary standards of good judgment, or failure to appreci- 
ate the consequences of his acts, or a combination of any such condi- 
tions, as to render such person irresponsible for his conduct with 
respect to sexual matters and thereby dangerous to other persons’’. 
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were stressed by Professor Morris. He pointeq 
out that the sociologist, as opposed to the 
clinician, is interested in the broader interrelg. 
tionships of social phenomena (such as unem. 
ployment, poverty, war, etc.,) with crimina] 
behavior. He is interested chiefly in the action 
of human beings in association; in the cultura] 
patterns they form and the values they define, 
which, in turn, contribute to the stability of 
society’s institutions. He stressed that we are 
living in a period of great social change and 
progressive disintegration of various sources 
and symbols of authority which in the past had 
defined standards of behavior. In this epoch 
there is such division of loyalties and such dif. 
ference of opinion on the goodness or badness 
of such a simple thing as stealing, for example, 
that people are confused. The old “thou shalt 
nots” and the dictum “thus saith the Lord God 
of Hosts” are no longer sufficient to dictate 
“right” behavior. Ideals and attitudes are 
diverse and conduct is therefore unstable. The 
conflict of cultural forces in a community or 
society makes for a cracking of the cake of cus- 
tom, and thus behavior that we call criminal 
or otherwise antisocial becomes easier. 


Comment: 


Both the above approaches to the understand- 
ing of the mechanics of delinquent behavior are 
of value. Dr. Healy’s “motivations” indicate the 
meaningfulness to be derived from considering 
clusters of psychosocial factors when classifyinc 
criminal behavior. Professor Morris’s approach 
shows the need of not ignoring the more general 
ideologic culture medium of the times in ex- 
plaining the rise and fall of the crime curve. Dr. 
Healy’s point of view is probably of more im- 
mediate practical benefit to probation, parole, 
and institutional workers, since it is oriented, as 
is most of Healy’s contribution to the study of 
crime, in the converging of forces in and around 
the individual. On the other hand, the sociolo- 
gist’s point of view is probably of more value 
in the diagnosis of those ills in the community 
that tend to increase delinquency and in the 
designing of crime-prevention programs. The 
sociologist’s greatest use lies in helping to dis- 
cover and determine the extent of culture con- 
flict within a community or larger social unit 
and thereby to uncover the clash of specific 
societal values in the process of redefining man- 
made goals of behavior. He also can help us to 
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ynify social standards and integrate apparently 
conflicting values so that groups and individuals 
will not cling at all hazards to divided loyalties 
and, by responding to sinister appeals to class, 
ethnic, and religious prejudices, tear down social 
solidarity. The sociologist also can help to de- 
sign new standards of behavior which men will 
accept not merely because some transcendental 
or mundane authority armed with power to 
punish in the hereafter or the herenow dictates 
such behavior, but because this ‘“‘new scientific 
moral code,” which Professor Morris called 
for in his address, can, when questioned, be dem- 
onstrated’ experimentally to have desirable 
values for the human race. 

However, neither of these approaches gives 
us a completely satisfying causal theory. Dr. 
Healy’s case illustrations of types of delinquent 
“motivation” fail to explain, for instance, why 
so many boys who read in the papers about “easy 
money” never take the delinquency road to- 
wards its acquisition ; why, as he himself pointed 
out, some illegitimate children not only do not 
become delinquent but even use this handicap 
as a stepping-stone to law-abiding success; why 
some persons with strong instinctual urges are 
able to sublimate them and get along without 
violating the law, and the like. And Professor 


Morris and Dr. Healy did not explain why so. 


many persons living in areas of antisocial cul- 
ture do not become delinquent. Dr. Healy gave 
an illustration of three brothers, all from the 
same “interstitial,” “delinquency-breeding” area, 
one of whom became a circus acrobat, the other 


a distinguished musician, and the third a per- 


sistent criminal. 

Professor Morris acknowledged that the so- 
ciologist’s approach is not completely satis- 
factory for causal explanations in the indi- 
vidual case. In this respect the exclusively 
sociologic approach is as inadequate as the ex- 
clusively biologic; for it does not tell us which 
psychologic types of men desert the existing 
moral standards and become antisocial the more 
and more that society disintegrates, or cultures 
clash, or the standard sources of authority and 
deterrence crumble away. 

Evidently, a completely satisfying crime- 
causation theory must explain not only why 
certain people become delinquent and develop 
into criminals, but also why most people do not. 


. 
5. This is the type of research on which Mrs. Glueck and I are 
engaged at present. 
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To develop such a theory one must study not 
only the infective agents, but both the infected 
and uninfected persons; one must focus atten- 
tion on the selectivity that occurs in the causal 
process. In Dr. Healy’s case of the boy who read 
in the papers about easy money it was legiti- 
mate to refer this desire partially to the mores 
of the neighborhood. And Professor Morris 
correctly spoke of our code of morals having 
changed so greatly that a large group of people 
no longer regard stealing as bad, the solidarity 
of opinion and value on this point having begun 
to crumble in an epoch when many business men 
do acts that are first cousins to stealing, many 
people try to cheat the customs officers, or the 
income tax collectors, etc. But it must never be 
forgotten that even in one small region there 
are hundreds of people swimming in the very 
same confused cultural stream, subject to the 
same phenomenon of the blurring of distinctions 
between stealing and socially approved acquisi- 
tion; yet most of them do not resort to stealing. 

Systematic criminologic research is needed 
into crime-causation patterns. All of us are 
subject to social pressures and conflicts of cul- 
tures and social disintegration. The great issue 
is: Why do some of us succumb and continue to 
do so, while others do not? To answer that, it is 
necessary to answer a prior question: How do 
those who become criminal, when these pressures 
operate, differ from those who do not? These 
minute differences can be determined only by 
careful and detailed comparisons of the bodily, 
intellectual, and emotional-inhibitory traits and 
capacities of both groups. Out of such research 
we may be able to demonstrate the existence of va- 
rious criminogenic syndromes which distinguish 
potential criminals from noncriminals.5 If we 
ever achieve this aim, we shall be able to give the 
probation officer and other workers with del- 
inquents and criminals certain definite goals 
toward which to strive—well-defined compounds 
of causes to work on; and be able, likewise, to 
give the crime-prevention groups targets at 
which to shoot with specific bullets rather than 
scattered shot. 

The criminologist must work toward a syn- 
thesis of the sociologic and biologic points of view 
which will be meaningful not only to the worker 
with the individual case—the “practical man on 
the firing line” of probation, parole, and institu- 
tional treatment—but also meaningful to the 
scientist and social philosopher. It is the old 
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‘problem of the wood and the trees. We must 
find a way in which the correctional worker 
dealing with each case can see reflected in the 
human being before him the major patterns of 
the social causal currents; and the sociologist, 
studying crime in the mass, will bear in mind 
individual differences involving subtle but cru- 
cial links between mind and action which his 
technique is unable to explore. 

Certainly, for the practical worker the crucia/ 
area of inquiry in trying to understand his client 
and to frame a plan of treatment is the nexus at 
which the continual balance between internal 
impulses to satisfaction of innate or acquired 
behavior tendencies and external prohibitions 
imposed by society has been sufficiently dis- 
turbed to permit a lurking motive for wrong- 
doing to go into action. When, for example, the 
correctional worker notes poverty, or a broken 
home, or the fact that the offender has been 
reading sex-stimulating “literature,” or accounts 
about “easy money” to be gotten by “sticking 
up” gas stations, etc., he cannot jump to the 
conclusion that any or even all these factors in 
the offender’s life situation necessarily caused 
him to: commit crime. The officer must search 
fur the actual causal nexus, which means that 
he must trace those factors into the mental life 
of the offender and then trace them out again, 
to see if and how they brought about a changed 
attitude, value, and behavior. He must consci- 
ously try to bridge the crucial gap between the 
bit of environment involved and his client’s 
mental life; and then to bridge the other gap 
between the changed mental life and the new 
dent made by the offender in the environment. 
It cannot too often be repeated that a factor is 
not a cause, unless and until it has become a 
motive; that is, unless it has acquired a dynamic, 
propulsive force strong enough to overcome in- 
ternal inhibitions and external deterrents to 
violating the law. 

Although this tracing into and out of the mind 
from environment to environment is easier said 
than done, the practicing probation officer, by 
carefully studying elementary books on mental 
hygiene and relating the principles to facts in 


his case history, can sharpen his wits in this 
field.® 


6. One of the most suggestive and penetrating discussions of the 
personality-en dynamism as app) causation of 
peng 4 will be found in Chapter 10 of Alexander and Healy’s 

of Crime. . 
7. Report to the Judicial Conference of the Committtee on Punish- 


ment for Crime, Washington, June, 1942. 
8. Id., p. 7. 
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In the meantime, an intelligence-guided trial. 
and-error method must be resorted to by him, 
He should have as his goal the doing for the 
offender anything to help him obtain the equip. 
ment which, when comparing his client with 
nonoffenders, the probationer seems to be lack. 
ing. It is reasonable to assume that the filling of 
at least some of these gaps in the offender’; ‘ 
equipment for the struggle of life should aid 
him to make legitimate adaptations. If the pro. 
bation officer closes certain gaps in the offende;’s 
equipment—educational, industrial, recreational, 
religious, mental—and the latter still continues 
to commit crime, the probation officer will have 
proved that at least in this particular instance 
those handicaps were complacent, so far as 
criminogenesis is concerned. Probably the wisest 
thing Dr. Healy said in his address was a re- 
mark, made in passing, to the effect that many 
workers with offenders seem to get good results 
by not bothering too much with specific, indi- 
vidual causes, but tackling the job of helping 
the offender to keep out of trouble by inproving 
his means of “going straight.” 


II. SENTENCING PRACTICES 


Summary: 


Judge Carroll C. Hincks made a clear and 
convincing analysis of the report recently pre- 
pared by the distinguished Committee on. Pun- 
ishment for Crime of the Judicial Conference 
of Senior Circuit Judges, of which Judge John 
J. Parker was chairman and Judge Hincks a very 
effective member. This report sets up a “Board 


‘of Corrections” of 10 members to be appointed 


by the Attorney General.? The Board “would 
have recommendatory power with respect to 
sentences of more than 1 year, would exercise 
the parole function now exercised by the Parole 
Board, and would, through a distinct subdivi- 
sion, known as the Youth Authority, contro! 
the punishment and rehabilitation of youthfu! 
offenders under 24 years of age committed to 
it by the courts.”® Members of the Board to 
serve as the Youth Authority Division and those 
to serve as the Division of Adult Corrections 
are to be designated by the chairman; and one 
member of each Division is to serve with the 
Director of Prisons as a “Policy Division, which 
is to have power to lay down treatment and 
correctional policies in the ‘various penal insti- 
tutions administered by the Director of Pris- 
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. ons.”? Lack of space prohibits going into other 
significant aspects of this pioneer proposal 
for Federal criminal justice. Doubtless, it will 
be debated interestingly in the months to come. 
It was Judge Hincks’s opinion that the recom- 
mendations of the Committee are a fair and 
sensible compromise between the views of those 
zealots who would turn over all sentencing prac- 
tices to extrajudicial boards of psychiatrists 
and other experts, and those conservatives who 
insist that sentencing has always been and 
should continue to be exclusively a judicial 
function. 

Dr. Eleanor T. Glueck’s address on “Differ- 
ences Between Successes and Failures on Pro- 
bation” indicated how, in order to relate sen- 
tencing practices to the realities of human 
motivation and behavior, the responses of vari- 
ous classes of offenders to different types of 
peno-correctional treatment should be carefully 
checked. She showed that certain factors clearly 


distinguish the men who succeed while under 


ordinary probation, or under probation accom- 
panied by suspended sentence, from those who 
fail;° and that these factors of differentiation 
are of a kind rationally to be expected when one 
considers the nature of the probation process 
and the type of demands it makes on probation- 
ers. This finding of a relationship between cer- 
tain factors and successful or unsuccessful re- 
sponse to treatment likewise applies to offenders 
who succeed and those who fail on parole, or 
under imprisonment in a jail, in a penitentiary, 
or a reformatory, as well as to those in Army 
or Navy service. Mrs. Glueck demonstrated that 
. this difference in the traits and backgrounds 
of various “treatment types” can be the basis 
of very practical prognostic tables for use by 
judges in sentencing offenders and by parole 
boards in releasing them, thereby bringing 
about a much more realistic and efficient ad- 
ministration of criminal justice than we have 
had in the past. 

Comment: 


Traditional sentencing practices are not 
ideally suited to deal with crimes when these are 
regarded as behavior problems and when the 
reliance upon fear, deterrence, and blameworth- 
iness as chief instruments in society’s fight on 


9. Id., p. 11. 


10. Based on analysis of a 15-year follow-up study involving the 
careers of the 500 offenders originally reported on in 500 Crimi 
Careers and Later Criminal Careers, the results of which are to be 
published by the Commonwealth Fund under the probable title, 
Criminale Under Treatment. 
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crime is given second place to an appeal to other 
influences and to a causal attitude. There have 
been three chief rationalizations of punishment: 
retribution for blameworthy conduct, which is 
a backward-looking and a semitheologic atti- 
tude; deterrence of prospective offenders, which, 
because it appeals to but one constituent of 
human personality—the fear motive—has never 
been very effective; and prevention, which again 
uses the fear motive but this time to influence 
the future behavior of men already punished, 
and which also, as the statistics of recidivism 
prove, has not been nearly as succesful as most 
legislators and judges think. A fourth element 
is necessary if the program for coping with 
crime is to be more successful than it has been 
in the past; namely, correction, through deal- 
ing with causal influences. by means of a rich 
variety of therapeutic instruments. 

While not losing whatever deterrent and pre- 
ventive forces there may be in the criminal law, 
the Judicial Conference Committee’s proposals 
mark a definite forward step in the recorded 
thought of distinguished judges on the important 
social problem of crime. Two aspects of the re- 
port strike me as most significant : 

First, it constitutes an official recognition 
of the vital role to be played in the sentencing, 
correcting and releasing procedures of the 
biologic and sociologic disciplines concerned 
with human motivation and behavior; secondly, 
by combining the sentence-recommending and 
paroling functions in one expert body and estab- 
lishing a Policy Division of which the Director 
of Prisons is to be a member, the proposals of 
the Committee should bring about a much needed 
integration between the various crucial services 
in the administration of justice. 

However, it should be remembered that in 
such reforms and those sponsored by the Am- 
erican Law Institute in its Youth Correction 
Authority bill, the all-important element is 
personnel. Properly trained persons, having not 
only the right equipment and scientific attitude, 
but also the wisdom necessary to a realistic 


administration of criminal justice, should be 


obtained both for membership on the proposed 
United States Board of Corrections and for the 
technical workers necessary to make such a 
pioneer enterprise a success. If the new system 
is established with this in view, it should exert 
a powerful stimulus toward the professionali- 
zation of the agencies of criminal justice through- 
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out the country. : 

The facts presented by Mrs. Glueck as to the 
clear differentia between those who succeed on 
probation and those who fail are but one line of 
evidence in all our researches pointing to the 
conclusion that the behavior of an offender under 
any form of existing sentence, and for a con- 
siderable follow-up period thereafter, is depen- 
_ dent much more upon the presence or absence of 
certain mental and physical traits in his make-up 
and certain factors in his background, than 
upon the type of crime committed or its serious- 
ness. Yet both legislation and judicial sentencing 
are founded essentially upon these latter con- 
siderations: shown by research to have very 
little indeed to do with how an offender of a 
particular type will respond to a sentence or 
treatment of a particular type. The use of prog- 
nostic tables founded on the systematic corre- 
lation of factors with behavior should help 
judges and parole boards in their difficult tasks 
without in any way interfering with the exercise 
of discretion. Indeed, the device recommended 
is merely a way of placing a sounder foundation 
under the exercise of discretion in sentencing 
and releasing offenders. It is a way of bringing 
to bear on the individual case the accumulated 
and systematized experience gained with many 
hundreds of similar cases. 


III. TREATMENT 


Summary: 

Specific treatment practices and outcomes 
were not as thoroughly discussed at the Con- 
ference as were the foregoing topics. Sharp lines 
between causation, sentencing, and treatment, 
cannot, however, be drawn. In the last address 
prior to that summarizing the Conference, Dr. 
Lawrence Kolb, Assistant Surgeon General of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, gave an informa- 
tive account of the various psychoses and other 
abnormal mental states, describing typical symp- 

toms. This supplemented an equally illuminative 
' address made at the opening of the Conference, 
by Dr. Winfred Overholser, Superintendent of 
the Government’s hospital for the insane. Both 
these authorities then discussed methods of 
treatment, Dr. Overholser speaking of modern 
methods of therapy in the psychoses, Dr. Kolb 
stressing therapeutic practices with drug ad- 
_ dicts and alcoholics. 


11. Since it is planned to publish Dr. Bronner’s paper in FEDERAL 


ProBaTIon. I limited mvself to the above brief reference. 
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From another angle, Dr. Augusta Bronner, 
~Consulting Director of the Judge Baker Guid. 
ance Center, emphasized the great value of 
rapport relationship between probation officer 
and probationer not only during the supervisory 
stage but beginning with the initial contact, 
Dr. Bronner gave valuable hints regarding the 
techinque of investigation as preparation for 
and part of treatment, particularly with respect 
to the more subtle problems of motivation. She 
also raised some significant questions about the 
possible differences between the probation 
officer as a social worker and the ordinary social 
worker in other fields, the former being an arm 
of the court and representative of legally-ordered 
society. The distinctions and problems she raised 
deserve careful consideration at this stage of 
the probation officer’s evolution from a sort of 
police officer of the court toward a diagnostician 
and therapist in the field of human maladjust- 
ment called crime.!! 

Dr. Miriam Van Waters, Superintendent of 
the Massachusetts Reformatory for Women, 
made no distinction of the kind suggested by Dr. 
Bronner. She said that probation work is social 
case work. Like Dr. Bronner, she stressed the all- 
important human element in the relationship of 
correctional worker and offender, the ever- 
present need of a friendly attitude unmarred by 
gullibility. She also emphasized something 
too often ignored—the value of work with the 
hands, not only as a means of learning a trade 
or acquiring habits of industry, but also and 
particularly as a relief for the offender’s emotion- 
al tensions and conflicts. 


Comment: 


These injunctions and hints are useful. But a 
major obstacle to the systematic “individualiza- 
tion” of treatment is the absence of a scientific 
typology of treatment. Completely individual pre- 
scriptions are, of course, out of the question. 
What is needed is some instrument for aid- 
ing the therapist in determining which type 
of treatment is most nearly suited to the ills 
and needs of the individual before him. Here 
again, the “hunches” of the correctional thera- 
pist could be made much more accurate by 
use of prognostic tables relating the traits 
and backgrounds of different types of offen- 
ders to their actual responses to specific 
programs of treatment. Dr. Healy, it will be re- 
called for example, spoke of the need of placing 
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“eertain kinds” of youths in the maritime service, 
or the Army or Navy, or on ranches. Researches 
have proved that it is possible to indicate, in ad- 
vance, With much accuracy, just which types of 
youths are most likely to respond satisfactorily 
to such a regime.!2 The practical significance 
of the main features of programs within various 
institutions or during probation or parole super- 
vision should likewise be determined by syste- 
matic correlation of the traits and backgrounds 
of those undergoing treatment under such pro- 
grams, with their response to such treatment. 
Thereby a great forward step might be taken in 
fitting the right treatment to the right person. 

A systematic check-up on experience would 
not only vitalize the work of correctional insti- 
tutions, probation and parole, but also suggest 
needed experiments with new forms of therapy. 
At present there are, after all, only a few bottles 
of medicine and a few boxes of pills in society’s 
peno-correctional medicine chest. And anyone 
who has made an intensive study of their thera- 
peutic efficacy must realize that a greater varie- 
ty and ingenuity of treatments are necessary. 
If prognostic tables should disclose that offenders 
with certain traits and characteristics respond 
unsatisfactorily to any and all existing medicines 
—and many of them do'*—design of new thera- 
peutic measures can go forward on the intel- 
ligent basis of a knowledge of those traits and 
characteristics. In this connection it was en- 
couraging to learn from Myrl E. Alexander, 
Associate Warden of the U. S.. Penitentiary at 
Lewisburg, Pa., who spoke on “Coordinating 
Probation Work with the Classification Pro- 
gram,” that. the Federal Bureau of Prisons is 
planning: to cooperate with the Probation Service 
in experimental therapy and follow-up. 

The addresses by Dr. Overholser and Dr. Kolb 
must have impressed the probation and parole 
workers at the Conference with the importance 
of some knowledge of the mental life of their 
charges. Here correctional workers are at a dual 
disadvantage: the first is the fact that while 
tremendous strides have been made, in our 
century, in the understanding of the structure, 
function and malfunction of mind, and their 
relation to external behavior, the most -funda- 

12. See Glueck, S. and E. T., Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up, 


New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1940, pp. 213-214. 
13. See the forthcoming volume by £. T. and S. Glueck, Crrminals 


pie Treatment, New York, The Commonwealth Fund; late in 1942 or 

14.1 unfortunately could not be present at Commissioner Albert 

Ome ’s discussion of “Public Relation Considerations for Probation 
ers. 
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mental questions are still locked in the breast 
of the Sphynx of science. The second disadvan- 
tage of most correctional workers is their relative 
lack of opportunity to gain a usable knowledge 
of those things we already know about mental 
processes. Unquestionably, as Dr. Overholser 
stressed, the modern court, correctional estab- 
lishment, and parole board ought to be equipped 
with a psychiatric-psychologic clinic. But in the 
few places where such clinics do exist, the 
practice has been to refer only extreme cases 
of mental twist or definite psychosis to such 
clinics or to obtain merely routine psychiatric 
reports with little or no aid in therapy. 

But the correctional worker’s probiems arise 
mainly out of the ordinary little mental quirks, 
dissatisfactions, conflicts, tensions, and other 
emotional upsets of his clients. Every probation, 
parole, and institutional worker ought to be 
versed in the principles and practices of 
what might be called the mental hygiene 
of the normal and near-normal man. He 
should have a mental-hygiene insight in his 
interviewing, therapy, and public relations.1‘ 
Crime, in essence, is misdirected motive; and 
the understanding of motives, the springs 
of conduct, is one of the greatest accomplish- 
ments anybody can have, particularly the pro- 
bation and parole officer. 


IV. PREVENTION 
Summary: 


Not much time was devoted to the preventive as- 
pect of the general problem, except indirectly. 
Professor Morris’s emphasis upon the disinte- 
grating social institutions and culture-conflicts 
as major social causal influences of delinquency 

_ and crime suggests several clues to crime-preven- 
tion activities on a community level. The addresses 
of Dr. Healy and Mrs. Glueck also had valuable im- 
plications for crime prevention, although not 
especially oriented in that direction. Charles L. 
Chute, Executive Director of the National Pro- 
bation Association, stressed the importance of 

_erime prevention programs. Miss Margery Fry, 
J. P., speaking on “Delinquency and Crime in 
Wartime England,” pointed out that to the ordi- 
nary pressures of peacetime, modern total war, 
with its involvement of all citizens, its drawing of 
mothers out of the home into factory work, its 
blackouts, its dietary and housing problems, 
and other features detrimental to the family 
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and to child-life, of course tends to increased 


juvenile delinquency. Consequently, to the usual 
features of a preventive program special pro- 


tective and sublimatory outlets for youth should 
be added.!5 


Comment: 


In framing crime-prevention programs, we 
must for a long time to come rely on a combined 
attack on all fronts; this will be necessary until 
more accurate and specific proof of point-to-point 
causal influences makes a less wasteful attack 
possible. We must develop means to resynthesize 
disintegrating community life; to furnish health- 
ier recreational outlets for youth; to supply 
socially acceptable channels for youth’s spirit 
of adventure; to furnish mental hygiene guid- 
ance to teachers, parents, and children; and to 
supply an intelligent, integrated community 
leadership for such a far-flung program. In this 
very important task the probation and parole 
officer can make immediately useful suggestions. 
These workers know their communities; they 
know which regions contribute excessive rates 
of delinquency and crime; they know which pool- 
rooms, dancehalls and other “joints” are the 
cradles of delinquents; they also know which 
wholesome and constructive resources their com- 
munities possess, and from these they can quickly 
conclude which facilities need to be supplied; 
they are acquainted with officers on the beat, 
school attendance officers, playground and recre- 
ation workers, and other social workers; they 
know community leaders—those businessmen, 
doctors, clergymen, and lawyers who ought to 
have a stake in keeping their neighborhoods 
wholesome and their youth healthy and law- 
abiding. That probation and parole officers in 
many regions have not sufficiently drawn upon 
their unusual opportunities to aid in crime pre- 
vention is to be deplored. True, most of them 
are already burdened down with their normal 
duties ; but judges and correctional officials ought 
to exert the utmost effort to make available the 
experience of their probation and parole work- 
ers to those interested in crime prevention. In 
fact, in the courts having large staffs, one pro- 
bation officer ought to be assigned to full-time 
work with crime-prevention agencies. 


15. cf., Glueck, E. T., “Juvenile Delinquency in Wartime,” 
LXXVIII No. 8, Survey Midmonthly (March), 1942; “The Morals 
of Youth in Wartime,’”’ Vol. XXVI, No. 2, Mental Hygiene (April) 
1942. pp. 210-217; and “‘Handling Juvenile Delinquency in Wartime,” 
— Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology (July-August), 
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V. CONCLUSION 


It is a cliche but none the less a fact that cor. 
rectional workers must carry the load of fail. 
ures of the home, the school, the church, and the 
state. This alone ought to lend dignity and high 
social importance to their profession. The fact 
that conferences and institutes of the kind held 
in Cambridge are now being conducted for pro- 
bation and parole officers in several regions js 
a significant sign that both officialdom and the 
general public are at long last beginning to ac. 
cept the correctional worker as a member of a 
skilled profession. The successful exercise of 
profession requires constant study and refresh- 
ment of ideas and techniques. Conceived of as a 
character therapist rather than as a glorified 
police officer or a routine long-distance “super- 
visor,” the modern correctional worker is bound 
to acquire some usable knowledge of the subject 
matters of several other professions. He ought to 
know the typical mentality and behavior of per- 
sons at various age-levels—puberty, adolescence, 
postadolescence, maturity, and old age; he should 
know something about psychologic tests and 
how to interpret them; he should know much 
about mental hygiene; he ought to be acquainted 
with education and vocational guidance. He 
ought to know something of sociology and cul- 
tural anthropology in order to understand the 
racial, religious, and economic cross-currents in 
his field of endeavor. 

Probation can become one of the most excit- 
ing and vital professions in modern life, com- 
bining the insights and arts of the teacher, psy- 
chologist, clergyman, vocational counsellor, and 
social worker. It will take time. But one could 
not help being greatly encouraged in observing 
the Federal probation officers at the Conference. 
They gave an impression of dignified, mature, 
clear-headed and socially minded men; and at the 
lectures, especially the vital discussions guided 


-by Dr. Arthur E. Fink, they proved emphatically 


that they were on their intellectual toes. 

It is high time that their worth was recog- 
nized in status and salary as of high significance 
in a democracy based on a government of laws 
and a spirit of fair play. Stationed at the salvage- 
houses of society and engaged in coping with ill- 
nesses of character—every bit as serious for social 
welfare as physical and mental illnesses—they 
belong to a growingly needed group of character- 


therapists of our civilization. As such, one must 


salute them and wish them well. 


LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF 


Special Assistant to the Attorney General 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Holtzoff 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 
on the basis of their general interest to readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


1. Who is a juvenile within the meaning of the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act? 


The Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act provides that for 
the purposes of the Act “a juvenile” is a person 17 
ears of age or under (52 Stat. 764; U. S. Code, Title 18, 

tion 921). The question has arisen whether a person 
who has passed his seventeenth birthday, but has not as 
yet reached his eighteenth birthday, is a juvenile within 
the foregoing definition. In some instances, cases involv- 
ing defendants within this category have been disposed 
of under the provisions of the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act. The Department of Justice does not object 
to this course, as the background and history of the legis- 
lation seems to indicate that its beneficent provisions 
were intended to be applicable to all persons who are 
under 18 years of age. The Government is protected in 
cases of a serious and grave character by the option 
granted by the statute to the Attorney General to cause 
a juvenile to be prosecuted in the same manner as an 


adult would be. In three districts, however, in which the © 


point was raised, it has been held by the District Court 
that a person who has passed his seventeenth birthday 
is not a juvenile within the foregoing definition, and, 
therefore, is not entitled to the benefits of the Act. The 
theory on which this conclusion is based is that a person 
is 17 years old only on one day, namely, his seventeenth 
birthday, and that after he has passed his seventeenth 
birthday, he is over 17 years of age. There is no definitive 
decision of an appellate court on this point. 

2. May feeble-minded persons be tried under the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act? 


It is fundamental that in order to be subject to a 
trial on a criminal charge, the accused must have 
sufficient mental competency at the time of the trial to 
comprehend the nature of the proceeding and its pos- 
sible consequences, to be able to consult with counsel, and 
to make his defense. A person whose mentality is not of a 
sufficiently high order to qualify under this definition, 
may not a tried on a criminal charge. For this reason 
an insane person may not be subjected to a trial. This 
is likewise true of feeble-minded persons. If it is found 
that a defendant belongs in one of these categories, he 
should be turned over to the State authorities for hos- 
pitalization and institutional care. 

Some high-grade feeble-minded individuals (morons), 
however, though of a low order of intelligence, may have 
sufficient mental capacity to understand the nature of 
the proceedings, to consult with counsel, and to make 
their defense. Such persons may be tried on a criminal 
charge. In borderline cases, it is essential that a psychi- 
atric examination be made of the defendant. 

Even if, however, a feeble-minded individual is found 
sufficiently advanced mentally to be able to stand trial, 
other considerations arise in determining whether he 
should be proceeded against under the Federal Juvenile 
Delinquency Act. It must be borne in mind that proceed- 
ings under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act are 
permissible only if the defendant waives indictment by 
grand jury and consents to be prosecuted by information. 
Otherwise, the Sixth Amendment to the Constitution 
would make the proceeding invalid. The consent must be 
given in writing before the district judge, after the judge 
shall have fully apprized the juvenile of his rights and of 
the conseauences of such consent. Manifestly, unless the 
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mental state of the juvenile is such as to enable him fuily 
to understand his rights to prosecution by indictment, 
after such rights have been explained to him, and to 
realize the consequences of a waiver of such rights, the 
waiver is nugatory and there is no jurisdiction for a 
proceeding under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act. 
Consequently, whether a high-grade feeble-minded indi- 
vidual, sufficiently competent to stand trial, is also com- 
petent to waive indictment and consent to proceedings 
by information under the Juvenile Delinquency Act should 
be determined in each case after careful consideration 
by the court, the probation officer and the United States 
attorney. 


3. May an information alleging juvenile delinquency 
contain more than one count? 


Section 2 of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act 
(U. S. Code, Title 18, Section 922) provides that in cases 
cognizable under the Act, the accused shall be prosecuted 
by information on the charge of juvenile delinquency, 
and no prosecution shall be instituted for the specific 
offense alleged to have been committed by him. Juvenile 
delinquency is a single charge, irrespective of the num- 
ber of offenses that the juvenile has committed. Conse- 
quently, the Department of Justice has taken the position 
that an information under the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act should contain only one count, and should 
allege that the defendant is guilty of juvenile delinquency 
because of the various offenses, if there.be more than one, 
that the accused is charged with having committed. In 
computing the maximum sentence that may be imposed in 
such a case, however, each offense may be separately re- 
garded and the total sentence imposed may equal the 
aggregate of the sentences that may have been imposed 
consecutively for the separate offenses, provided, of 
course, such aggregate does not result in detaining the 
juvenile beyond the termination of his minority. 


4. Under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act may 
fines, costs, restitutions and the like be imposed in cases 
< a committed to the custody of the Attorney 

mera 


_ Fines and costs are part of the sentence that may be 
imposed by the court in those instances in which the 
statute defining the offense provides for the infliction of 
such penalties. Section 4 of the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act (U.S. Code, Title 18, Section 924) empowers 
the court to place the juvenile delinquent on probation 
or to commit him to the custody of the Attorney General. 
There is no provision for a fine or costs. Consequently, 
a juvenile delinquent may not be fined or charged with 
costs as part of his sentence. 

Restitution, however, is governed by different prin- 
ciples. The Probation Act (U. S. Code, Title 18, Section 
724) provides that while on probation the defendant may 
be required to make restitution or reparation to the 
aggrieved party or parties for actual damages or loss 
caused by the offense for which conviction was had. 
The pertinent provisions of the Federal Juvenile De- 
linquency Act (U. S. Code, Title 18, Section 924) em- 
power the court to place a juvenile delinquent on pro- 
bation under the provisions of Sections 724-726. It fol- 
lows, hence, that the power of the court to attach con- 
ditions to probationers under the Federal Juvenile De- 
linquency Act is as broad and comprehensive as it is in 
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the case of other probationers, 
delinquent may be required to 
aration as a condition of probation. 

5. What is the remedy in a case where the minority 
sentence imposed by the court exceeds the maximum 
period prescribed for the substantive offense? 


The inquirer calls attention to the fact that while the 
juvenile delinquent may be committed to the custody of 
the Attorney General for a period not exceeding his 
minority, such period may in no event exceed the term 
for which he could have sentenced if he had been 
convicted of the offense which he had committed (U. S. 
Code, Title 18, Section 924). If the court should erron- 
eously commit a juvenile to the custody of the Attorne 
General for the period of his minority in a case in whi 
such period would be lo than the maximum term of 
imprisonment that could be imposed for the substantive 
offense, the sentence is not entirely void. It is enforce- 
able as to the term that may have been lawfully imposed 
and is void only as to the excess. The remedy of the de- 
fendant in the case of a sentence that exceeds the maxi- 
mum permitted by law, is to await until he completes the 
service of the lawful portion of his sentence, and then ap- 
ply for relief by a petition for habeas corpus on the ground 
that the excess is invalid, Carter v. Snook (C.C.A. 5th), 
28 F. (2d) 609; Eori v. Aderhold, 58 F. (2d) 840. In fact 
the observations of the court in the case last cited indi- 
cated that it is proper for the Department to release the 
defendant upon the expiration of the lawful portion of 
his sentence without awaiting the institution of habeas 
corpus proceedings in his behalf. In any event, such sen- 
tence should promptly be reported to the Department 
where appropriate steps will be taken to have timely cor- 
rection made. 

6. Is a county or municipal court, a local probation 
department, or similar agency, a “public or private 
agency” within the meaning of Section 4 of the Federal 
Juvenile Delinquency Act? 

In his letter of May 12, 1938, to Senator Ashurst, 
Chairman of the Senate Committe on the Judiciary, 


therefore a juvenile 
restitution or rep- 
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transmi and recommending the enactment o 
eral Cummings made the following statement which 
is pertinent in connection with the foregoing question: 
“It is proposed that in the event the juvenile js 
found guilty of juvenile delinquency, he may be 
placed on probation or may be committed to tie 
custody of the Attorney General for a period not 
exceeding his minority, but in no event exceed- 
ing the term for which he could have been sentenced 
if he had been convicted of the substantive offense. 
The Attorney General is to be empowered to desig. 
nate any agency for the custody and care of such 
juveniles. The purpose of this provision is to make 
possible the use of such State and local institutions 
— quasi-public homes, as may appear to be suit- 
able.” 


The foregoing letter is reproduced in the Report of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee concerning this legislation 
(S. Rept. No. 1989, 75th Congress, 3d Session) and, there. 
fore, is part of the legislative history and may properly 
be considered in construing the Act. 

Manifestly what was intended by the phrase “any 
public or private agency for the custody, care, subsistence, 
education and training of the juvenile” was an agency 
capable of giving custodial care to the juvenile. Such 
agency may be a school, asylum, or shelter of one kind 
or another; it may be a reformatory; or it may be a 
foster home of a private character. On this basis it would 
not, however, include a court, a local probation depart- 
ment or other similar agency. Consequently, the question 
is answered in the negative. In this connection, attention 
is invited to the provisions of U. S. Code, Title 18, Section 
662(a) which empower the United States attorney to 
surrender any offender under 21 years of age to State 
authorities under certain circumstances, if it appears that 
the State can and will assume jurisdiction. This, of 
course, may be done only before judgment is rendered 
in the Federal court. 


YOUTH AND CRIME 


A committee of seven headed by Judge John J. Parker 
has released a highly constructive report containing 
recommendations for changes in the sentencing system 
in the Federal courts. Methods .of dealing with youthful 
offenders as well as coordinating the sentencing, institu- 
tional and parole functions of the Federal Government 
are also suggested. Specifically, the report recommends 
an indeterminate sentence when the trial judge thinks 
a sentence of over a year is indicated. In that case the 
offender would be provisionally sentenced for the maxi- 
mum term permitted by the law. Thereafter a Board of 
Corrections consisting of 10 members—five of whom 
would deal with youthful offenders and five with adults- - 
would study each case and make recommendations to the 
judge regarding the final sentence. The judge would not 
be bound by such recommendations, but he would have 
the advantage of expert advice in reaching his. decision. 

The report is especially devoted to the problem of 
youthful offenders. It urges that judges at their discretion 
be permitted to deliver youthful offenders into the cus- 
tody of the Board of Corrections for a period of years. 
The purpose of this arrangement would be to provide 
opportunity for specialized training and rehabilitation 
work under more’ wholesome conditions than in the 
regular prisons. 


The committee also believes that every person released 
from prison should be on parole for a substantial length 
of time. The parole function would be taken over by the 
proposed Board of Corrections, which would also “lay 
down the general policies to be followed in the treatment 
of criminals both within the institutions and on parole.” 
_ This partial outline of the committee’s recommendations 
indicates the importance of the problems with which it 
deals. The report has been released at this time in tke 
hope that the public as well as judges and members of the 
legal profession will express their opinions of its pro- 
posals. Undoubtedly the major objectives will meet with 
the approval of intelligent laymen. It seems plain, too, 
that the committee has suggested ways of achieving 
greater flexibility in sentencing and paroling offenders 
without curtailing the essential powers exercised by 
trial judges. 

Public absorption in the war should not dull interest 
in the very live issues raised by the report. Since war and 
its aftermath give rise to especially 
disturbing to the morale of young people, it is especially 
important to correct the serious deficiencies in our 
of dealing with youthful offenders without 

ay. 

Washington Post, July 21, 1942. 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


PROBATION 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Delinquency in Wartime England,” by Marjorie Bell 
(April, 1942). War conditions tend to intensify the causes 
and extend the opportunities for committing crimes. In- 
security, fear, deprivation, evacuations, irregular schooling, 
loss of parental control, the general excitement of war- 
time with its temptations of the blackout and shelter, all 
of which make effective probation and parole supervision 
dificult, are responsible for the increase in delinquency in 

land since 1939. ; 

he social significance of emotional and personal adjust- 
ments attendant to housing a half-million persons in public 
shelters is interpreted in relation to child welfare. The 
author quotes the London Home Office which concludes 
that “one of the best means of checking delinquency in 
war time, as in peace, is to provide more varied, social and 
recreative facilities ... and to challenge youthful exuber- 
ance to interest itself in useful service.” 


“Facing Facts About Recidivism,” by Dan Northup 
(April, 1942). The social worker is asked to differentiate 
between the individual who can be helped by probation 
and parole techniques and the persistent criminal who is 
unamenable for rehabilitation by this form of treatment. 
These “hopeless’’ cases are roughly grouped into two 
categories: (1) the individual who hehaves compulsively 
because of repressed emotional drives and who stumbles, 
equally compulsively, into the arms of the police after 
each venture; and (2) the individual who has decided, cold- 
bloodedly and realistically, that the chances of pincer | 
the police, the courts and the parole boards are good enoug 
to warrant adopting criminal behavior as a business or 
a career.” 

Permanent segregation of these “uninhibited realists” in 
camps, colonies, or farms is advocated so that protection 
and public support of the value of probation and parole 
treatment may be obtained. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by CHAS. H. Z. MEYER, Ph.D. 


The May number of the Journal is most interesting in 
that it brings up to date the 1933 publication, Recent Social 
Trends. The entire issue’is devoted to “Recent Social 
Changes” of the decade 1930-40 which includes the two 

t crises of our time, the ——_ depression, and the 
o ns of World War II. There are fifteen contributors 
this issue. 


“Our Times,” by William Fielding Ogburn. During the 
last decade, the greatest changes have been in economic 
and pollsics! institutions, while such ancient organizations 
as the family, community, and church gradually relin- 
quished the driver’s seat. The government has expanded 
enormously its executive functions at the expense of the 
legislative and judicial, and with the collapse of laissez 
faire it has changed a free-enterprise economic system into 
a@ managed economy, with prices and control being fixed 
by the government. This new pe ae order may 
not last longer than the war, but there is the probability 
that it will perpetuate itself into peacetime reconstruction. 

“Population,” by Philip M. Hauser. During the last 10 
years, the population growth declined markedly; less in 
the South than in the North and West. The ratio between 
births and deaths has fallen a point below population re- 
placement. This is due not so much to crises occurring in 
the 1930’s. as to a continuation of a long-time trend. 
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“Urban Communities,” by Louis Wirth. The last decade 
has marked the end of the uninterrupted growth of cities, 
because of (1) a decline of rural-urban migration, (2) no 
foreign immigration, (3) a drop in natural increase. Popu- 
lations have been moving to suburbs and nonfarming rural 
communities, creating a “vacuum” at the city cores. The - 
reconstruction of cities for more desirable living offers one 
of the greatest possibilities for absorbing the economic 
shock of demobilization. This calls for planning now. 


“Rural Life,” by Carl C. Taylor. This is a very encouraging 
article. Rural life has probably moved out of isolation faster 
during the last 10 years than during any previous decade. 
Folk-mindedness has given way to scientific-mindedness, 
so that one may speak of a rural revolution. There was a 
tremendous increase in farm use of electricity, machinery, 
and new scientific methods of animal and agricultural pro- 
duction. Seeds have been improved so that 100 million 
more bushels of corn can be raised on the same acreage as 
a decade ago. In addition to the physical sciences, the social 
sciences have come to the service of rural life. The increase 
in Federal services and aids to farmers has made tremendous 
changes in their way of life and culture. Although rura 
school population decreased, school enrolment and attend-l 
ance increased. More and more the people of the wide- 
open spaces are becoming conscious of being a part of a 
Great Society. 

“The Negro,” by Charles S. Johnson. The New Deal 
by its social and labor legislation, including the Negro, 
has given him new strength, security, and educational oppor- 
tunity. The Negro’s migration to the North has given him 
new political power, which he could not exercise in the South. 

“The Family,” by Meyer F. Nimkoff. The basic family 
trends of preceding decades were continued during the 1930’s 
with but few exceptions. More stress was given on the 
human aspects, that is, the interaction of husband and wife, 
parents and children; less stress on the economic, legal, or 
cultural aspects. 

“Education,” by Charles H. Judd. During the 1930’s 
drastic reforms in educational curricula occurred, and the 
Federal Government has taken a more active interest in 
education, through N.Y.A., subsidizing school buildings, 
teachers’ wages, and sponsoring programs of vocation 
guidance. 

“Religion,” by Hornell Hart. Magazine discussion of 
religious topics has dropped during the past decade to the 
lowest relative amount of the present century. There is a 
trend toward mergers. Although interest in the traditional 
and institutional phases of religion has declined there has 
been an increase of interest in its ethical phases. In general, 
religious attitudes have shown a marked trend toward in- 
creasing liberalism. 

“Crime,” by Thorsten Sellin. During the 1930’s the facilities 
for collecting uniform crime statistics have improved greatly. 
The depression and the elimination of prohibition have chan- 

ed somewhat the types of crime. Criminal homicide declined. 

ffenses against property increased. Federal criminal law 
increased, resulting in an increase of Federal commitments 
while commitments to State institutions declined. 

‘Communications,’ by Douglas Waples. This article pos- 
tulates that the increase of communications in the 1930’s 
may tend to retard rather than accelerate social change 
because it standardizes public opinion and discourages 
the variant. 

“Low-Income Classes,” by R. Clyde White. During the 
last 10 years, more than one-half of the families in the Uni- 
ted States received incomes insufficient to pay their cost 
of living. By the end of the decade this situation improved 
somewhat. 

“Labor,” by R. E. Montgomery. Since 1930 there has 
been a phenomenal growth of unionism accompanied by a 
cleavage in the organized labor movement into industrial 
and craft unions. Also there has been a changing govern- 
ment policy in favor of labor. 
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“Economic Institutions,” by Gardiner C. Means. The 
laissez faire system has broken down, is gone, and may 
never come back. In its place there is a trend toward plan- 
ned economy. 


“Customs and Mores,” by Margaret Mead. This stimu- 
lating article points out that the 1930’s are chara 
by a lowered level of group expectations. The average man 
is somewhat defea and expects less from life than 
formerly. Americans have come to-devaluate their present 
and future, and initiative has shifted from the individual 
or the local group to the Federal Government. Whether or 
not initiative can be reshifted to the people so that they can 
regain a sense of international self-reliance in a world in 
which they feel ‘“‘pushed-around” is the central problem of 
today. To accentuate this feeling of futility is the recent 
trend toward atomization of knowledge, in quiz programs, 
in ‘‘digests,”’ true and false examinations, completion tests, 
and other forms of tabloid learning, which provide a very 
sterile background for any sort of verbal art, whereby the 
individual can effectively verbalize his position and thus 
recapture some of his initiative. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Morals and the Criminal Law,” by Richard C. Fuller 
(March-April, 1942). Contrasting the legal concept of crime 
with the sociological viewpoint, the author examines the 
problems which arise when the moral values of minority 
groups are enacted into criminal laws. Unlike the more 
serious crimes of murder, rape, arson, and burglary, these 
new laws—particularly those affecting business and indus- 
trial activities—do not have general community support for 
the moral values expressed in them. Social reform, through 
penal laws, will create a problem of law enforcement unless 
the population is educated to the necessity for such change, 
and the “appeals are directed to the self-interest of indi- 
viduals as well as to their social conscience.” Painting the 
road ahead for the sociologist in the matter of crime and 
its relationship from the moral and legal standpoint, the 
author concludes that too much emphasis has been “‘in 
terms of its legalistic aspects, and too little in terms of its 
community or cultural sources.” 

“Some Legal Aspects of Parole,” prepared by Carter H. 
White, under the direction of Professor Sheldon Glueck 
of Harvard Law School (March-April, 1942). This compre- 
hensive article of approximately 12,000 words is primarily 
an analysis of existing law pertaining to parole as that word 
is eiag 4 construed in criminal jurisprudence. It cate- 
gorizes the major legal problems involved in the use of 
parole as a peno-correctional device and the treatment 
thereof by the courts. The author states that ‘‘with public 
attention directed to the administrative side of the parole 
system in our criminal jurisprudence, too little heed has 
been paid the legalistic side of parole and the direction, 
if any, that the law is taking in that regard.” 

Contrary to our own convictions against indeterminate 
sentencing laws, the author states in summation that “the 
most urgently needed reform in the whole field of parole 
is a pure indeterminate sentence law, with no maximum or 
minimum sentence provision, and a parole statute incor- 
porating a prison reformatory system and placing sole 
power to grant or revoke parole and fix conditions in a 
parole board of five, seven, or nine men and women, de- 

nding on the size of the State, who will be appointed 
or good behavior on a merit basis and will devote their 
whole time to parole matters, at an adequate salary. The 
law and the courts should steer clear of the parole field, 
which is a specialized branch demanding specialized train- 
ing. Until this Utopia is attained, hope must be pinned on 
a gradual enlightenment of legislators and a gradual im- 


provement in the personnel of the judiciary and prison 
and parole officialdom.” 


It is well to read everything of something, and some- 
thing of everything —Brougham 
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THE FAMILY 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER» 


“The Use of Psychiatric Consultation,” by Ruth J, 
Peterson (May, 1942). Social workers often speak of re. 


ferring the client to the psychiatrist for study and treat. ° 


ment. This article, however, is not concerned with the client. 
papepietsiet. but with the client-social worker-psychiatrist 
relationships wherein the case worker consults with the 
psychiatrist relative to the problems of the client. 

y narrating and discussing four pertinent cases, Miss 
Peterson points out that effective use of consultative psy. 
chiatric assistance by the case worker is contingent, first, 
upon the ability of the worker to furnish the psychiatrist 
relevant information concerning the client’s social back- 
ground and personality reactions, and second, upon the 
worker’s individual ability to use understandingly the sug. 
gestions of the psychiatrist. 

The entire case work process of interviewing the client 
exploring the client’s problems, establishing effective rap. 
rt, relating pertinent data to the psychiatrist, and then 
nally utilizing the suggestions of the psychiatrist in helping 
the client make a normal adjustment is indeed a difficult 
undertaking. Best results are obtained by case workers of 
superior skill. 


“Once Out of Work—Now Employed,” by William B. 
Rinehart (May, 1942). Until recently, social workers em- 
hasized the destructive influence of unemployment, and 


ave more or less accepted the scarcity of jobs as the cause 


of unemployment for many clients. Now that there are 
more jobs than can be filled, we still have a goodly number 
of unemployed. 

The author states the issue most peupnataenlly when he 
says, “To be unemployed in a period of unemployment is 
one thing—to be unemployed in a period of employment 
is another.” 

The client that is now employable, needs work, and still 
is not able to get a job is a challenge to the case worker. 
A more thorough study of the personality and vocational 
J ee nen of the client must be made. To be successful in 
placing such a person in present-day productive employ- 
ment is a task that can be accomplished only by keen 
activity on the part of the social worker. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“Effect of War on Children in Britain,’ by Martha M. 
Eliot, M.D., (March, 1942). Social and health services for 
children during the war have required adjustment to meet 
new conditions. It has been the policy of the government 
to evacuate children in cities under bombing. Personnel 
has been diverted from regular service for air raid pre- 
cautions and emergency medical services. Care for bombed- 
out families had to be provided. Many women have gone into 
industry. These changes have greatly affected the normal 
services for children. Many well-established services for 
children have been disrupted, but many new ones have 
been developed. 

Some social workers, finding their services needed in new 
channels, have moved from the city to the country. Some 
formerly employed by the London school system have been 
transferred to the Ministry of Health. The need for the 
extension of child guidance service has become pressing; 
the nursery school movement has been given impetus; 
its pattern has been modified to meet the new demands. 
In industrial sections there has been a growing demand for 
the establishment of day nurseries and nursery schools. 
Later there has been a demand for the same facilities in 
residential sections of reception areas to house new grou 
of evacuated children. Voluntary agencies are responsible 
for the management of the new nurseries. It was necessary 
also to establish ‘“‘nursery centers” to assist in the adjust 
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ment of mothers with children under five. Some school 
children in large industrial cities were evacuated as “‘special 
ies” to school camps or other large residential estates 
where whole classes or even whole schools could be accom- 
modated. Reports from the Ministry of Health indicate 
that the physical condition of children in bombarded cities 
has not been seriously affected. Health education and wel- 
fare authorities maintain that the physical condition of 
children evacuated to small towns and villages has, in 
eral, been greatly improved. Although measles have 
aq prevalent in reception areas, there has been no in- 
crease in mortality. In rationing of foods special care has 
been taken to provide sufficient protective foods for chil- 
dren. Priority in the distribution of milk has been ordered 
for children and pregnant women and it is proposed to 
give young children priority in the use of oranges. __ 
Reports indicate that the morale and general emotional 
condition of children, both under bombing and in evacuated 
areas, was surprisingly good—much better than had been 
anticipated. However, there were some instances of severe 
choses resulting from experiences related to bombing. 
tances of behavior and emotional disturbance occurred 
among children in reception centers. The Mental Health 
Emergency Committee assigned mental health workers to 
a few of the reception areas to deal with evacuation prob- 
lems among children. Workers have been lent to such areas 
and numerous child guidance clinics have been opened. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Reviewed by CHARLES C, LImBurRG, Ph.D. 


“Ideals and Principles for Proper Management of the 
Mentally Ill,” by George S. Stevenson, M.D., (April] 
1942). In this article the Medical Director of The National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene points out that the sub- 
jection of the mentally ill to a procedure based on criminal 
practice stigmatizes and injures the patient, delays the 
treatment, and handicaps the physician from the start. 

What is good treatment? First of all, it is prompt treat- 
ment. To allow a condition to persist untreated in its early 
stages is extremely wasteful of professional effort, of pos- 
sibilities of getting at causes, and of chances of recovery 
for the sick person. 

Secondly, good treatment means decent surroundings; it 
means humane care with individual attention. The same 
courtesy should be given to the mentally ill that would be 
given to the diabetic in a general hospital. 

The third need of the mentally ill is good food. They 
require better food than the mentally well, who have a 
degree of resilience. The incidence of pellagra in many 
mental hospitals is sufficient evidence of inadequate atten- 
tion to this need of patients. 

The fourth need of the mentally ill is for good medical 
and surgical care. Often their mental disorders are due to, 
stirred up by, and exaggerated by bodily illness; and, con- 
versely, their mental disability often produces or exag- 
gerates mental and surgical problems. 

The fifth requirement for adequate service to the men- 
, tally ill is good psychiatry. This need should be self-evident. 

The sixth component of good treatment for a patient is 
adequate facilities for occupation and. recreation. These 
functions in the life of a patient are about the only things 
that have possibilities of capturing and holding his interest 
over a period of time, and it is this capturing and holding 
of interest that we should take seriously if we hope for a 
reintegration of the personality. 


“The Sale of Alcoholic Beverages,” by Leo Alexander, 
M.D., Merrill Moore, M.D., and Abraham Myerson, M.D., 
(April, 1942). In order to conform with the Federal Food, 

rug and Cosmetic Act, and to promote public health, the 


three eminent authors of this article propose that each 
bottle of .aleoholic beverages sold should be labeled as 
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follows. 

DIRECTIONS For UsE: Use moderately and not on 
successive days. Eat well while drinking and, if neces- 
sary, supplement food by vitamin tablets while drink- 
ing. WARNING: May be habit-forming; not for use by 
children. If this beverage is indulged in consistently 
and immoderately it may cause intoxication (drunk- 
enness), later neuralgia and paralysis (neuritis) and 
serious mental derangement, such as delirium tremens 
and other curable and incurable mental diseases, as 
well as kidney and liver damage. 


JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Reviewed by EUGENE W. GREEN, M. D. 


**A Concept of Psychopathy and Psychopathic Person- 
ality,” by Sydney B. “Maughs, M.D., (April, 1942). The 
author presents detailed case studies of 10 patients, all 
presenting antisocial behavior. On closer investigation, what 
appears on the surface to be psychopathic behavior may 
actually be the result of a neurosis, psychosis, or basic 
mental deficiency, as noted in several of the cases the author 
presents. The true psychopath, however, is neither neu- 
rotic, psychotic, nor feebleminded, but only a careful in- 
vestigation can establish this. The real psychopath offers 
a record of tremendous antisocial behavior and recidivism 
in crime. Occupational adjustment is consistently poor ex- 
cept in criminal ventures. Laziness and an egotistical air 
of superiority serve to nullify the energies of the psycho- 
path except for the pursuit of pleasure. Alcoholism is com- 
mon and is carried out strictly on a pleasure basis and not 
because of any conflict. Marriages are transient and end 
in failure. We actually know little about their true sex 
lives, because no one is more adept at concealing facts. 
Apart from these characteristics which all psychopaths 
seem to exhibit in common, there are many individual 
differences in the expression of their life patterns, in regard 
to cleverness, confidence, aggressiveness, and inclination 
to wander. 

It is the commonly accepted belief that the psychopath 
is untreatable, and it is therefore a serious mistake to label 
psychopathic any patient whose social maladjustment is 
the result of other factors as neurosis, psychosis, or mental 
deficiency. 

“Specific Trends in Criminality of Women,” by Frank 
J. Curran, M.D., (April, 1942). This is a statistical review 
of female offenders in New York City referred to the 
Bellevue Psychopathic Hospital for study during 1940. 
The crime rate for 1940 showed an increase over that for 
the previous year. Prostitution is the commonest offense, 
with petit larceny, disorderly conduct, and drug addiction 
next in that order. The author agrees with other writers in 
concluding that women tend to commit more crimes against 
person than against property. Swindling and confidence 
games are very uncommon even among women with high 
intelligence, which is in sharp contrast to the male offender. 

“*Sociopsychiatric Aspects of Female Felons,” by John 
Holland Cassity, M.D., (April, 1942). Several reasons may 
be offered to explain the high preponderance of delinquency 
among males over females. Differences in physical aggres- 
sion, society’s protective attitude toward the female, and 
preoccupation with home, family, and maternity situations 
are all likely factors. However, a comparison of the types 
of crime within the female group itself shows that the ratio 
of aggressive crimes like assault, manslaughter, and murder 
are relatively higher than in the male groups; this bears 
out the proverb: “Rarely is woman wicked, but when she 
is she far surpasses man.” There seems to be a close rela- 
tionship between aggressive behavior in the female and her 
libidinous life, and her reaction to emotional insult or 
deprivation is likely to be of explosive character. 
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THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Political Jail,” by J. P. Shalloo (March-April, 


1942). Written by Dr. Shalloo, assistant professor of so- 


ciology at the University of Pennsylvania, this article 

laces the responsibility for our county jails on the public. 

he author quotes a speech made by a warden of a coun 
jail before a Regional Conference of the National Jail 
Association in which a description of the experiences of the 
warden was given very graphically in his own unrehearsed 
words. The author states that the warden in his frank and 
ingenuous description revealed himself “fas a thoroughly 
honest and sincere citizen” who wanted properly to serve 
his community but “‘was caught in the meshes of a tradi- 
tional system which made it impossible for him to carry 
out his sworn duties as a responsible member of his com- 
munity.’”’ He blames political intefference in the interest 
of graft, patronage, corruption, dishonesty, and breach of 
public trust for the existence of the present evils of our 
county jail system and offers the suggestion that all socially 
minded jailers and wardens join together and force these 
“public thieves” from. penal systems. 


July-September 


“Jail Camps Cost Less,” by Ruth E. Hartin (March. 
April, 1942). This article by a member of the staff of the 
Girls’ Service League of New York City describes the pur- 
poses, organization, and operation of a jail camp in Lewis 
County, N. Y. Lewis county provides a money-sayj 
me for its able-bodied short termers—particularly aleo. 

olics. The county bought a camp and wood lot about 15 
miles from the county seat and constructed camp buildings, 
woodshed, ice house, garage, and root cellar, and provided 
equipment for 25 men. One guard and one cook constitute 
the personnel. The men do their own housekeeping, wear 
comfortable clothes, eat nourishing food, and work at 
cutting, sawing, and splitting wood. The wood is sold by 
the county. The men also grow a garden, and raise their 
meat. The cost of keeping each man is $3.50 per week and 
the county has saved more than $17,000.00 in 5 years, 

In addition the men leave the camp in good physical 
condition and often secure employment on farms in the 
community. When prisoners violate the camp rules, they 
are locked in jail and soon beg to return to the camp, 
Despite the fact that the one guard is not armed and the 
men are never under lock and key only two men out of 
more that 300 have ever escaped. The author believes that 
this successful experiment in having jail prisoners ear 
their own keep and rebuild themselves physically should 
be tried more often. 


YOUR BOOKSHELF ON REVIEW 


Treatment of Adolescent Delinquents 


The Adolescents’ Court Problem. By Paul 
B lanshard, New York: Published by the Society 
for the Prevention of Crime, 1941. Pp. 67. 15 cents. 


This is a study and appraisal of the treatment of ado- 
lescent delinquents in the various boroughs which comprise 
New York City. It was written before Pearl Harbor, which 
perhaps accounts for the observation that ‘‘the crimes of 
adolescents are decreasing more rapidly than the crimes of 
the rest of the population.” If the war continues much 
longer, and our experience in this country duplicates or 
follows the pattern of that now being woven in England, 
we may expect a change in the trend noted by the author. 
If that change occurs, it is all the more important that we 
pay, _— great concern to the treatment of late ado- 
escence. There is no question but that adolescent offenders 
handled in an unintelligent manner become destructive and 
expensive elements in our society, helping to destroy the 
institutions of Democracy, costing taxpayers many times 
the <= of redemptive machinery. 

The New York situation is rather confused. A statute 
adopted in 1923, known as the “Wayward Minor Act,” 
and intended originally for the punishment of persistently 
disobedient youth—who had not necessarily committed 
serious crimes—by means of a series of legal fictions, is 
made to serve for the treatment of youthful offenders. This 
is true only in the boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens; the 
right to avail themselves of a similar procedure having 
been denied by the legislature to the magistrates of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. Pending the enactment of legislation 
providing for the creation of a state-wide system patterned 
after the proposal of the American Law Institute looking 
towards the creation of Youth Correction Authorities, the 
author recommends the extension of the Wayward Minor 
procedure to all courts in-New York City, both upper as 
well as lower, dealing with boys of 16, 17, and 18, with the 
further recommendation that the Legislature consider cre- 
ating a new status to be known as “Youthful Offender” 
to replace the present status of ““Wayward Minor.” 

Tn Chicago, since 1914, in the Boys Court branch of the 
Municipal Court, boys between the ages of 17 and 21 have 
been subjected to that type of treatment which the author 
recommends: and without the necessity for resorting to 


such subterfuge and legal fiction as prevail in the New York 
City Courts. The technique in Chicago involves the re- 
duction of cha , with the consent of States (District) 
Attorney, from felonies to misdemeanors, with suspended 
sentences upon conviction, and supervision by either the 
regular Probation Department or Extralegal Civic Agencies 
under court direction and guidance. 

Both the New York and Chicago methods are make- 
shift. The solution to the problem lies in the adoption of 
such legislation as is proposed by the American Law_In- 


stitute. 
J. M. BRAUDE 
The Municipal Court of Chicago 


War and Crime 


Social Aspects of Crime in England Between the 
Wars. By Hermann Mannheim. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Limited (W. W. Norton Company, 
New York, Distributors), 1940. Pp. 382. $5.00. 


Professor Mannheim was compelled to leave his native 
land; nevertheless, he continued his interest in social prob- 
lems and undertook a study relating to certain aspects of 
crime following the first World War. Finding himself in 
a new land, it was first necessary for him to acquaint him- 
self not only with the crime situation and the penal system 
of England but also with its whole social structure and the 
administration of the social services. The study took about 
4 years and was first published in 1940. 

The work embraces a critical examination of the structure 
and interpretation of English criminal statistics and a 
survey of the —— criminological features of the period 
between the two Wars. Its most significant aspects are 
dealt with in a number of separate chapters, four of which 
are devoted to problems of work and leisure (Unemploy- 
ment and Strikes, Business Administration, Alcoholism, 
and Gambling), and four others to specific sections of the 

pulation (Juvenile Delinquency, Female Delinquency and 

rostitution, Recidivism). The author does not give, as 
might be expected, a summary of his conclusions with 
some hints for the future. The explanation for this is that 
the author thought it advisable to leave the final chapter 
unwritten for the He may have been influenced by 
the quotation, “It is very difficult to compile statistics, 
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difficult to arrange them, and still more difficult to 
interpret them,” by J. MacDonell, Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society. 


Particular significance emerging from the difficult and 


ofttimes confusing realm of statistics, is Professor Mann- 
heim’s statement that the problem of crime in post-War 


Burope can be understood only from the “spiritual back- 
ground” for “post-War people, compared with pre-War 

ple, have lost confidence in things human and divine.” 
Further observation is that “emotional unrest’ and “bad 
habits acquired in the War” contribute more to an increase 
in crime than “purely economic distress.”” He points out 


that in spite of inflation and revolution, it was easier for | 


ex-service men to adjust themselves in post-War Germany 
than it was for the English soldier to return to civil life 
at the end of the War. The English soldier returned ex- 
ing to find a “country fit for heroes to live in” and 
not finding it became discontented, disappointed and pes- 
simistic, while the German soldier had no such high hopes 
after demobilization for everything had “gone with the 
winds” of inflation and revolution. : , 

The final part of the book treating on juvenile delin- 
quency shows the efforts made in England to meet these 
problems through the Borstal Association for boys and the 

esbury Association for girls. 

This book is recommended for its painstaking and far- 
searching efforts resulting as a guide for all who are anxious 
to come to some helpful determination in the ever-baffling 
questions identified with crime study and treatment. The 
statistics, as is shown, sg various and sometimes con- 
flicting clues and too often veil the required answers to 
questions through a balancing of cold figures. It is shown 
once more that human frailties, emotional reactions, and 
environmental factors cannot always be thoroughly judged, 
understood, prophesied, and precisely interpreted in a 
statistical analysis. 

E. R. Cass 


American Prison Association 
New York City 


Standards for Foster-Home Placement 


Standards for Children’s Organizations Providing 
Foster Family Care. Prepared by Child Welfare 
League of America. Russell Sage Foundation 
Building, 180 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. March, 1941. Pp. 57. 35 cents. 


The Child Welfare League of America has recently added 
to its growing list of ‘‘standards’’ a revision of the Standards 
for Children’s Organizations Providing Foster Family Care. 
A comparison of this publication with the one published 
in 1982, and bearing the same title, indicates greatly in- 
creased understanding of the needs of children, and the 
factors affecting their development, among the member 
agencies of the League out of whose mye and experience 
both this and the earlier publication developed. 

No attempt has been made to formulate a “compre- 
hensive manual of techniques, procedure, and organization,” 
but instead the scope of the standards has been limited ‘‘to 
the service of placement in foster family homes and to a 
definition of those minimum and fundamental principals 
and services involved in this specific function.” 

A discussion of “basic child-care principles” precedes 
consideration of some of the specific aspects of placement 
service including intake, and supervision, dis- 
charge and after care, and home finding. Throughout the 
material the relation of the child, his natural parents and 
the foster parents to the case worker from the agency has 
received special attention. Each chapter is followed by a 
reading list which, although not comprehensive, contains 
selected references including the more pertinent literature 
on the subject under discussion. 

The section of the report which deals with organization 
and administration and the place of the child-placing agency 
ina total community picture is quite rightly subordinate 
to that concerned with service to the child and his family. 
Although the importance of the necessary organization and 
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staff for performing the service to children who are to be 

laced in foster family homes is recognized, no attempt has 

nm made to do more than present the basic organization 
essential to this placement service. 

The “standards” will be of interest and should prove 
helpful to both public and private agencies. Ind the 
material has been so prepared that it can easily be adapted 
to the needs of either a simple agency or a more complex one, 
provided the + pape interest is in satisfactory service to 
children found to need foster family care. 


Mary RutH CoLBy 
U. S. Children’s Bureau 


Washington, D. C. 


Scientific Approach to Delinquency Control 


Delinquency Control. By Lowell J. Carr. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1941. Pp. 447. $3.50. 


Many of the physical problems of industry, commerce, 
and agriculture have been solved because the findings of 
modern science have been applied to their solution. How- 
ever, due to the resistances of social and cultural lags, 
little progress has been made towards the application of 
scientific methods and techniques to the solution of modern 
social problems. With the exception of the health field, 
where many of the major diseases have either been pre- 
vented or controlled, the findings and tools of science have 
not yet been applied on a large scale to the social problems 
of industry, government and social control, including de- 
linquency and crime. 

Therefore, this interesting book deserves recognition and 
praise because it is the first systematic attempt to outline 
the scientific approach to the problem of delinquency con- 
trol for a large geographical area such as a county or a 
state. The philosophy of prevention and treatment is well 
stated. The theory of prevention and treatment presented 
throughout the book is balanced by the description of 
actual practices and programs of prevention and treatment 
prevailing in Michigan and other states. Both statements 
of theory and practice are seasoned by statistical data, 
case materials, maps, charts, and rating scales. 

The elements of scientific technology applied to delin- 
quency control are fourfold: 

1. Scientific research. 

2. Specific techniques of case-finding, treatment, and 
prevention. 

3. Social action to provide the machinery for putting 
these techniques into operation. 

4, Social organization and administration—the actual 
organization and operation of the specific agencies 
or institutions brought into being by social action. 

In fact, after two introductory chapters (Part I) dealing 

with the application of science to social problems, the re- 

somaewe of the book is organized around these four major 
eads. 

Part II, “The Scientific Phase,” consists of four chapters 
dealing with the nature, extent, distribution, types, and 
causative factors in juvenile delinquency. This section of 
the book provides the basic facts regarding the problem, 
prerequisite to the formulation of any program of preven- 
tion or treatment. 

Part III, “‘The Technology of Control,” comprising five 
chapters, describes the techniques for controlling delinquent 
behavior. These techniques are classified under four major 
heads as follows: 

1. Techniques for the discovery of deviant individuals. 

2. Techniques for the diagnosis of individual deviation 
problems. 

3. Techniques for the treatment of such problems. 

4. Techniques for prevention. 

These techniques are not described abstractly, but speci- 
fically as they are applied to delinquent children (estimated 
at 1,000,000), children with behavior problems (estimated 
at 675,000 to 1,200,000), and children in danger of becoming 
delinquent or developing behavior problems (estimated at 
7,000,000). The last ame (yl in this section, entitled ““Keep- 
ing the Normals Normal,’’ shows how the so-called normal 
children (estimated at 36,000,000) may be guided from 
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ths of delinquency by the organization of leisure time, 
pete work, occupational placement, and education for 


nt 

Part IV, entitled “Social Action,” shows how the tech- 
niques of control, described in Part III, may be put to 
work. The sphere of social action is essentially a problem 
of leadership. The three excellent chapters in this section 
describe the field of social action, methods of eines os | 
community leadership, and the structure or framewor 
community action. 

The final section of the book, Part V (five chapters) 
entitled, “Social Organization,” describes the functions of 
government, the public schools, and the church in the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delinquency, and the 
development of methods of coordination of different social 
organizations and social institutions for the more effective 
control of juvenile wpoege eb The book closes with a 
detailed description of the Michigan Child Guidance Insti- 
tute which was established by law to furnish leadership and 
educational stimulation for the improvement of delinquency 
control on a state-wide basis. 

This book makes a definite contribution to the preven- 
tion and treatment of juvenile delinquency. Most of the 
recent studies of delinquency control severely criticize the 

resent system, but fail to offer constructive programs. 

e present treatise is different. It offers a positive program 
grounded on sound scientific principles. This book is not 
7 a scientific treatise, but a practical manual, which 
will prove indispensable to workers in the correctional field 
and all other public and private personnel engaged in the 
field of delinquency prevention and treatment. 


Morris G. CALDWELL 
State Department of Public Welfare 
Madison, Wis. 


Helpful Portrayal of Child Development 


Child Psychology. By Charles E. Skinner and 
Philip Lawrence Harriman, Editors. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 522. $3.00. 


This work was hy as a textbook for normal schools, 

teachers colleges, schools of education, and college depart- 
ments of education, and thus is equip with a complete 
outline and bibliographies for each chapter. The subject 
matter is well organized and presented, and college-trained 
parents and trained persons in related fields can secure from 
this work a rather comprehensive picture of present-day 
knowledge of child psyc —~_ 

As stated in the preface, “The point of view presented 
in this book is comprehensive, modern, integrated, and 
functional.”’ There is an introductory presentation of child 
Suvmegsnent with relation to modern education, followed 
by a discussion of the following phases of development: 
heredity and early development, physical growth in chil- 
dren, motor development of the child, growth and motiva- 
tion during childhood, ere development in childhood, 
emotional development of children, mental growth of chil- 
dren, the learning of children, their social development, 
character development in children, their religious develop- 
ment, aesthetic experience in childhood, play life of children, 
personality development, maladjustments and mental hy- 
giene, the exceptional child, the psychoeducational clinic, 
and a concluding chapter on child development through 
education. 

As is indicated by the topics covered, the authors take 
a broad view of the field, stating that “All that has been 
learned about physical and psychological development from 
the time of conception to the onset of adolescence lies within 
its province. More specifically, the field of child psychology 
is concerned with such topics as: infant behavior; develop- 
ment in mental, motor, physical, linguistic, emotional, 
social, religious, aesthetic, and play activities; and the 
growth of pe habits and appropriate personality 
adjustments. For convenience, we often consider the child 

particular as or from somewhat limited points of 
view. We should, however, never lose sight of the fact that 
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the child is a whole, not an tion of isolated parts 
or functions. It is the whole child that is developing ang 
that requires guidance from parents and teachers.” 

This work is not by any means intended to be exhaustive 
but to present an integrated and dynamic picture of child 
pera woe as understood by present-day child psycholo. 
gists. Therefore, workers in the field of probation will fing 
it very helpful indeed. The well-selected bibliographies gt 
the end of each chapter enable one to read further op 
subjects of particular interest. 


DoRTHA WILLIAMS OsBorn 
Ottawa, Ill. 


Guide to Emotional Development of Children 


The Parents’ Manual. By Anna W. M. Wolf. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1941. Pp. 393, 
$2.50. 


This thought-provoking and challenging book, ad 
to parents of the middle-income group rather than the 
genuinely underprivileged, is a guide to the emotional de. 
velopment of children and a ‘“‘must” for every intelligent 
parent, or any individual who deals with children or parents 
at close range. The philosophy of the book, for many parents, 
is hedonistic to a revolutionary degree. The author asserts, 
“The most valuable thing parents can do for their children 
is to enjoy them,’’ and she adjures them to establish an 
atmosphere of love, happiness, and emotional security in 
the home. 

Written in nontechnical language and with warmth and 
humor, the manual reads like a novel and covers practically 
way —= which vexes parents in the rearing of a 
child. The book should prove especially valuable to the 
young mother with her first child, as it would dispel many 
of the needless fears and worries of the mother and make 
life much more bearable and happier for the child. Experi- 
ence shows that children do “grow-out” of many irritating 
and annoying phases of their natural development in their 
own way and in their own time. The discussion of how the 
practices of thumbsucking and noneating may be overcome 
are especially ene. 

The chapter on “Sexuality in Childhood”’ is unquestion- 
ably the most helpful and instructive in the book, for the 
author discusses this most difficult and perplexing problem 
with frankness, and at the same time with great delicacy, 
and presents the sanest and most practical material which 
has come to my attention. This chapter alone is worth the 
price of the book, because it contributes greatly toward 
relieving parents of unnecessary anxiety and giving children 
a much happier childhood and a much more normal out- 
look on life. 

The chapter devoted to discipline is handled in such a 
way that one is hardly conscious that it deals with “dis- 
cipline.” The author states, “Self-discipline means the 
ability to initiate, as well as inhibit, to ‘go’ as well as to 
‘stop’ ” (p. 70). Too often we think of discipline in a nega- 
tive sense only and forget that it means doing things, 
frequently disagreeable or distasteful tasks. With the aid 
of concise case material the writer makes it clear that in 
some instances the parent should resort to the services of 
a specialist; in others, the parent needs the psychiatrist 
much more than the child. ; 

Realizing individual variations and the impossibility of 
hard-and-fast rules, the author is very tolerant in her views, 
optimistic in her outlook, and lackng in dogmatism. She 
stresses the democratic function of the home whereby s0- 
cialization of the child is gga. orn without detriment 
to his individuality. Every probation officer can benefit 
greatly from this book as it will give him a better under- 
standing of and greater sympathy for humanity. 


ERNEST J. MEILI 
U.S. Probation Office 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


If we encountered a man of rare intellect we should ask 
him what books he read.—E'merson 
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Delinquency in Wartime England 
Juvenile Delinquency: A Comparative Study of 
the Position in Liverpool and in England and Wales. 
By. J. H. Bagot. London: Jonathan Cape, 1941. 
Pp. 98. 5s net. 


Probation workers in the United States today will be 
interested in this study since, as stated in the introduction, 
with the advent of a new war “we see the trend of juvenile 
delinquency beginning to soar again.” 

The study includes a statement regarding English legis- 
lation affecting juveniles (Chapter I), and a comparison of 
the trends of juvenile delinquency in Liverpool and Eng- 
land and Wales from 1906 to 1939 (Chapter IT). 

The greater part of the book is concerned with a study 
of cases in which a juvenile was found guilty of an indictable 
offense in Liverpool during 1984 and 1936. There is an 
analysis, with charts and tables, of the types and reasons 
for offenses committed by boys and girls from 8 to 16 

of age. The reviewer was startled by the use of fines 
and whippings as treatment of offenders. Many factors in 
delinquency, such as physical and mental health, member- 
ship in clubs, economic situation, and family problems are 
considered. Unfortunately, although the number of cases 
involved, 1,358 in 1934 and 1,863 in 1936, was large enough 
to indicate tendencies, actual facts regarding cases were 
not known generally, so that many of the conclusions 
reached are either repetition of statements made in other 
studies or are not supported by sufficient evidence to be 
convincing. 

The conclusions drawn emphasized environmental fac- 
tors as causes of Stoaeny- The apparent increases in 
delinquency were accounted for as due to changes in police 
procedure, increasing reluctance on the part of constables 
to deal with minor delinquencies, increased interest in juve- 
nile offenders as a result of legislation in 1933 and “changes 
in methods of salesmanship.” Recommendations were made 

ing the securing of more adequate records and infor- 
mation in the future in order to make available information 
for more thorough studies. 

A short final chapter on delinquency during wartime 
emphasizes the responsibility of parents for the misdeeds 
of children, the importance of limiting leisure time, the neces- 
sity of cooperation between the police and schools, and the 
possibility of a curfew. 


Juvenile Court 
Washington, D. C. 


Study of Birth Trauma and Misbehavior 


The Etiology of Child Behavior Difficulties, Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Adult Criminality With 
Special Reference to Their Occurrence in Twins. 
By Aaron J. Rosanoff, M.D., Leva M. Handy, 
and Isabel Rosanoff Plesset. State of California 
Department of Institutions, 1941. Pp. 187. $1.00. 


This monograph is based on 409 pairs of twins which were 
selected on the basis of child behavior difficulty, juvenile 
delinquency, or adult criminality in one or both of the 
twins in each pair. It is the third of a series of papers dealing 
with this material. The first two concerned certain aspects 
of mental deficiency and epilepsy. 

Many very interesting and well-summarized case histories 
are included to add to the total of clinical material now 
available in the continuous nature versus nurture debate 
which goes on. The authors set up the straw man of im- 
portant hereditary factors in the production of delinquency 
and proceed rather effectively to knock him down. They 

so bring out support for those who claim a powerful in- 
fluence of social and economic factors in the causation 
of delinquency. 


MarTHA H. HYNNING 
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They present a middle of the road hypothesis: “It 
appears, rather, that the hereditary factors which play a 
part in the etiology of antisocial behavior produce their 
effect by determining an undue vulnerability of the brain 
tissues, thus — Increasing the hazard of cerebral birth 
trauma. Apparently, the part played by cerebral birth 
trauma or postnatal cerebral trauma, as an etiologic factor 
in delinquency and criminality, is but that of impairin 
or destroying inhibitory brain mechanisms, the function o 
which is to control and regulate behavior.” 

The authors set up 12 criteria to show the relationship 
between birth trauma and misbehavior. Some of these are 
not too logical, and some are converse propositions of 
others. Great importance is attached to the unsupported 
statement that cerebral vulnerability is more marked in the 
male than in the female infants. An authority consulted 
by the reviewer states that although 58 per cent of the 
infant deaths from birth injuries are males, 57 per cent of 
all infant deaths are males. Hence conclusions hitched to 
the proposition that male cerebral vulnerability is much 
greater than female seems invalid. A number of cases quoted 
as examples of the influence of birth trauma show only 
such factors as underweight and prematurity as evidences 
of cerebral birth injury. 

The authors’ hypothesis may eventually prove to be 
near the truth, but it is not self-evident from this mono- 
~— which should, however, be read by all who want to 

well informed on twin and delinquency phenomena. 


Victor H. VoGEL, M.D. 
U.S. Public Health Service 
Washington, D. C 


A Judge Looks at Underprivileged Children 


Everyone's Children, Nobody’s Child. By Judge 
Justine Wise Polier. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1941. Pp. 331. $2.75. 


Judge Polier’s book cuts across a wide field of problems 
which affect the dependent, delinquent, neglected, and 
socially-handicapped child. Not content with merely writing 
platitudes concerning the aims of social work among child- 
dren, Judge Polier points out boldly and challengingly the 
deficiencies and handicaps that beset public and private 
agencies which deal with children in need of rehabilitation 
and guidance. 

The opening chapters discuss quite illuminatingly the 

or laws and dependency laws affecting children both in 

ngland and the United States. The growth of the foster 
home movement and of charity organizations is also set 
forth, as is the role of the children’s court in handling 
youthful offenders. The author rightly condemns the lack 
of uniformity in juvenile court laws, and the unevenness 
of treatment and procedure in the courts. Cognizance is 
taken of recent critics of the juvenile court, who would 
have most of the court functions given over to a clinic 
There is no question but that the juvenile court has been 
under constant attack in recent years; but. Judge Polier, 
without being an apologist for the court, admirably shows 
that the ultimate task of reducing juvenile delinquency is 
a community responsibility. The juvenile court alone can- 
not reduce delinquent behavior. She is alive to the greater 
need for the court to make the correct diagnosis and con- 
demns the “hit-and-miss” brand of justice. 

A number of tables are given of ages, offenses, and back- 
ground of children before the New York City courts. The 
public school is singled out as an agency which should make 
a greater study of the individual child in order to reduce 
delinquency. Parental responsibility for juvenile delin- 


> quency is ably set forth. 


There is an interesting discussion on the various public 
and private welfare agencies in New York City, showing 
how frequently they work at cross-purposes despite their 

The plight of Negro children, the increase in delinquen 
among them, as well as the need for ameliorating their 
condition, is well described. The author recommends that 


more private agencies equip themselves along the lines 
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of predelinquency treatment and foster-home placement 
for Negro children. 

Judge Polier concludes her book with a graphic and 
eloquent plea for underprivileged children in the United 
States, and particularly for the betterment of economic 
and social conditions among our young. 

In a postscript to her volume the-author has compressed 
an excellent history of the origin and advance of poor law 
legislation in England. Throughout her book Judge Polier 
points out the up-hill, Sisyphus-like struggle to bring for- 
ward social progress in the field of child care. pat 

Her book does not show, however, that “the present is a 
dungeon dark of social problems,” but the shortcomings 
of present-day laws are sharply pointed out. Here is no 
optimist with the conviction that we are living in a glorious 

riod of transition which ment at any moment end in 

topia; nor is there the equally romantic and pessimistic 
notion that the times are so much out of joint that nothing 
short of their evacuation for the past or the future 

In the volume is an excellent appendix, bibliography, 

For the first time in many years a children’s court judge 
has fearlessly decried public indifference and the public 
must give an answer. 


HENRY S. WALDMAN 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


The Adolescent in Court 
Probation and Psychiatric Care for Adolescent 
Offenders. By Paul Blanshard and Edwin J. Lukas. 


New York: Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
1942. Pp. 99. 15 cents. 


This booklet gives an account of a very searching, 
painstaking, and analytical study of probation and psy- 
chiatric care for adolescent oy in New York City. Assist- 
ance was a the authors by Frank W. Hagerty, who 
analyzed the records of the probation offices studied, and 
also by many persons on the staffs of the probation de- 
partments as well as psychiatrists connected with the 
various New York hospitals. 

The study concerns itself with the probation departments 
of the Brooklyn Adolescents’ Court, the Queens Adoles- 
cents’ Court, the Court of General Sessions, and the Man- 
hattan branch of Special Sessions. It is pointed out that 
the quality of work, personnel, and physical equipment of 
the Teoattanns vary seh All aspects of the job being 
done are closely scrutinized. The great difference in the 
quality of work actually accomplished is attributed pri- 
marily, if not solely, to the huge burden of work which 
some of the offices are required to carry. 

The — of the study is that in the opinion of the authors 
any adolescent boy committing an offense in New York 
should have the benefit of an adequate presentence investi- 
gation and supervision. Very definite and specific recom- 
mendations are made, therefore, that a city-wide adoles- 
cents’ court be established to handle the cases of all boy 
offenders of the 16-, 17-, and me i levels. At the same 
time a unified and adequate probation service should be 
set up in conjunction with the court so that every adoles- 
cent would be investigated before sentence and intelligently 
supervised if placed on probation. It is hoped by the authors 
that some such __ might eventually be put into effect. 

The second half of the book is devoted to a study of the 
psychiatric services available and the comparative use 
made of these services by the various probation offices 
under study. There is considerable discussion as to the 
value of psychiatric services in planning for and wisely dis- 
posing of the cases of offenders before the courts. Concrete 
suggestions are offered whereby these services might be- 
come more generally accepted by the courts. It is felt that 
too often have the courts been shortsighted and dogmatic 
and too often has mass institutional treatment been the 
rule when more individualized treatment and therapy 
might prove more effective both to the offender and society. 

n the whole, the authors find that the psychiatric 
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divisions of the various hospitals used by the co 
well as the mental hygiene clinics, are greatly overcrowded 
overburdened, and understaffed. Therefore, the authon 
recommend that a “study clinic” be affiliated with the pro- 
posed city-wide adolescents’ court where all adolescents 
might be examined and observed. The clinic should make 
definite and concrete recommendations to the court cop. 
cerning disposition. Additional institutions should be o 
ized to take care of those cases which the clinic could not 
handle. Treatment-control, as distinguished from punitive. 
control, should be 

It should be noted that the authors find that New Yor 
State’s probation laws are advanced and progressive. The 
recommendations made could be accomplished under them, 
The authors contend that the laws are not enforced be. 
cause sufficient funds never have been provided. 

Another interesting recommendation is that the cour 
should have an adjustment bureau, staffed by specialists 
whose task it would be to sift out complaints and in many 
cases make adjustments which would obviate the necessity 
of bringing some of the offenders before the court. This 
bureau would operate very much like the intake servig 
of most social agencies. 

After reading the authors’ viewpoints concerning stand. 
ards of investigation and supervision, one is compelled to 
take stock of his own work and becomes aware of his own 
shortcomings. Although the monograph is primari'y ¢op. 
cerned with problems in New York City’s courts, there js 


much material which is applicable to the general field of 
probation. 


BURRELL G. KILMER 
U. Probation Office 


altimore, Md. 


Appraisals of a Juvenile Court Program 


The Juvenile Court—City and County of San 
Francisco. A Report of a Survey by Francis H, 
Hiller. National Probation Association, 1941. 
Pp. 121. 50 cents. 


Juvenile courts throughout the country can use this 
monograph to advantage as a measuring stick in gaugin 
the quality of the court’s work. Every juvenile court should 
own a oh While the author does not go into the subject 
matter of investigation, diagnosis, and treatment, he makes 
it plain that this phase of the work cannot be carried on 
properly unless the officers are thoroughly qualified. He 
sets forth clearly what those qualifications should be and 
suggests the best methods of securing such workers. The 
meres: for proper direction and supervision of the pro- 
bation department and also the importance of in-service 
training are stressed. The best social case workers “need 
to strive for improvement and keep abreast of information 
and new developments,” says Mr. Hiller. 

The importance of the position of the intake interviewer 
is emphasized in the recommendations that among his or 
her many qualifications there should be tact, resourceful- 
ness, personality, intelligence, information, and knowledge 
of social case work. 

In this 120-page survey report is a most helpful chapter 
on delinquent boys. The statement that “‘the effectiveness 
of the court will be judged more by its work with delin- 
quent boys than by any other of its activities” is not a 
surprising one; but one so clearly cut that with it comes 
immediately the realization of the necessity for extra good 
work in that quarter if the court’s place is to be held high 
in the community it serves. Pointing out the relatively un- 
important value of the details of offenses as compared with 
the need to “discover the essential facts as to attitude, 
emotional forces and relationships with other people” and 
advising the avoidance of “too much reliance on periodical 
written reports,” Mr. Hiller says that “to determine the 
origin of misbehavior, the underlying causes or the re 
nature of the boy’s problem,” there should be “patient in- 
quiry, keen observation and acute insight in all cases 


ong with the many services of one kind or another that 
may be needed. 
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There are sections on dependency cases, aid to de- 

dent children, foster home care, and mental hygiene 
which have to do with these phases of social work carried 
on by the San Francisco Court though not customarily 
under juvenile court jurisdiction. Interesting and helpful 
are the comments on the subject of court care for older 
minors and jurisdiction over adults, and especially so are 

on the juvenile detention home. 

While that angle concerning the stress and strain attached 
to the handling of neglect cases is not touched on, it is, 
however, summed up in the statement, ‘‘Depriving a parent 
of the custody of his child is the most serious interference 
with family life which can be ordered by any court” and 
implies the peculiarly high quality of service requisite in 
such cases. In these cases justice, fairness, and humaneness 
demand that the “neglectful conditions be proven” and 
“the action be taken that would best protect the welfare 
of the child.”” Here Mr. Hiller points out the responsibility 
in deciding these controversial questions on so fundamen- 
tally important an issue and declares the decision should 
be taken directly by the judge rather than by a referee. 

The survey being explicitly for the San Francisco Court 

ints out the strengths and weaknesses to be found there, 
Dut its value to all courts is in the full and free discussion, 
the definite outline of the proper set-up, method, and pro- 
cedure of a court, and the clear-cut recommendations 
contained therein. 


LOTTIE RAMSPECK 
Fulton County Juvenile Court 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Schools and Emotional Development 


Mental Hygiene: A Manual for Teachers. By 
J. D. M. Griffin, S. R. Laycock, and W. Line. 
New York: The American Book Company, 1940. 
Pp. 291. 


Three Canadians, one a psychiatrist, one primarily an 
educator, and the third a psychologist, all experienced in 
school work, have collaborated in producing a volume for 
the use of classroom teachers, who as a whole come into 
contact with nearly all of the mental ills to which children 
may be subject. A good account is included of the charac- 
teristics of healthy children at various developmental levels. 
There is also a very complete description, for a book of 
this size, of the many difficulties which may interfere with 
a school child’s success and happiness. Poor personality 
development, handicaps related to inferior mental capacity, 
ogarna disabilities, and even the complications which may 

related to mental superiority are discussed. The im- 
portance of the home, of school organization, and of the 
personality of the teacher is also considered. 

A chapter on the ‘‘Diagnostic Approach to Classroom 
Problems” seems to place the entire burden of an intensive 
investigation of the child, his background, his capacities, 
and his difficulties upon the teacher. To make such a study 
and then to carry out necessary treatment would require 
that the teacher be an experienced social worker and a good 
clinical psychologist, as well as a teacher. Thus far, teacher- 
training institutions have included in their curricula only 
a small part of the experience which would be essential 
for such a case work program. The problem of furnishing 
the child with educational tools seems relegated to a some- 
what inferior position. ‘It might not be too bizarre a vision 
if we should prophesy a time when schools would drop 
most of their academic program in the upper elementary- 
school course, and extend considerably the present-day 
opportunities for diversified activities.’ However, the 
authors later remark, pameee a little defensively, that 

the task of the school may be legitimately regarded as 
fostering and directing intellectual development,” but that 
unless emotional development keeps pace with the intel- 
Eeaal, the individual’s appreciation of what we are teaching 
suffer,” 

In conclusion, the authors believe that much improve- 
ment must be expected before we can hope to have an ideal 

ool. Among the needs are better training and more 
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careful selection of teachers, less rigid curricula, more 
spontaneous classroom activities, more constructive dis- 
and finally, greater on the part of the 
schools in presenting to the public the importance of the 
school as a great character-building agency. 


OLGA BrRipGMAN, M.D. 


University of California 


Care and Guidance of Adolescents 


The Psychology of Adolescence. By Karl C. 
Garrison. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941. 
Pp. 477. $3.00. 


In his preface, Dr. Garrison states: ‘The aim of this 
revised edition . . . is twofold . . . First, that such formu- 
lations as are presented here will be welcomed by the many 
college students who are still in the latter stage of ado- 
lescence . . . This material also should be of value to those 
(parents and teachers) entrusted with the care and guidance 
of adolescents.” 

In this reviewer’s opinion Dr. Garrison’s book will be 
most valuable not to college students in general, nor to 
teachers and parents, but rather to college students who 
have had some background study in psychology and edu- 
cation and who are going on to study the psychology of 
adolescence. For instance, a discussion such as the following 
(p. ge? is not likely to be understood properly by a 
person who has no knowledge of statistical methods in 
research: ‘‘Positive, though sometimes small, correlations 
are usually found between measurements of physical and 
mental traits. The correlation between mental age and the 
capral area of the bones has been studied by various in- 
vestigators, and Baldwin, alone with Stecher, has found 
correlations ranging from .58 to .87 between these traits 
of development. However, these correlations show little 
pit aa when the factor of age is statistically con- 
trolled.” 

The first part of the book is devoted to the development 
of the individual. It contains some very interesting descrip- 
tions of pubic ceremonies in various cultures, and goes on to 
such topics as the physical and mental development of the 
adolescent, adolescent motivation and interests, etc. Chapter 
IX, “‘Achieving Independence,” is one of the best in the 
book, and gives a a aaa summary of some important 
studies of the problems adolescents deem important— 
problems such as disagreements arising between adolescents 
and parents, adolescent yearnings, etc. 

The second part of the book deals with personality de- 
velopment, and some sections of this part seem to this 
reviewer very inadequate. For instance, Garrison sa 
(p. 288): “‘The methods of studying personality may be 
presented in three groups: (1) the case history or bio- 
graphical method which is purely qualitative; (2) the rating 
method, which attempts to qualitative judgments 
in more objective terms, and (3) the experimental method, 
which seeks quantitative measurements of specific traits.” 
There are other valuable methods of investigating person- 


-ality, such as studies of expressive movements, certain 


types of psychiatric interviews, dream analysis, analysis of 
fantasies, play techniques, studies of cultural setting, socio- 
metric analysis, and many others, which are well described 
by Gordon W. Allport in his book Personality. 

The chapter on “Mental Disturbances” also seems to 
this reviewer to be inadequate and more or less “‘profes- 
sorily bookish.” A person who knows nothing about psy- 
chopathy before reading about it in Dr. Garrison’s book 
will not know much more about it after his reading of that 
section. Garrison says, ‘The fact is, there is a great deal 
of logical evidence that psychopaths suffer from a glandular 
rather than a neural disturbance.” There is no published 
evidence that a significantly greater percentage of psycho- 
paths suffer from glandular disturbances than do repre- 
sentative samples of persons of similar age in the popula- 
tion who have not been diagnosed as psychopaths. 

In general, Dr. Garrison’s book contains.a fairly good 
summary and interpretation of studies bearing on the 
psychology of adolescence, and along with other readings 
can be a valuable college text. It is somewhat spotty; the 
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first part gives perhaps a better treatment of the field of 
fogerty and development of the individual than most texts 

the field. The second part, dealing more with mental 
hygiene and guidance, does not seem to this reviewer as 
valuable as presentations in some of the other books in 
the field, such as Shaffer’s, Zachry’s, Rivlin’s, and Symonds’. 


Federal Reformatory E. M. GLASER 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


Applicable to Study of Adolescent Delinquents 


The Adolescent Personality. By Peter Blos. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1941. Pp. 
xiii, 517. $3.00. 


This book is written primarily from the point of view 
of the secondary school system. Although it has little direct 
bearing on delinquency as such, it is of value to the correc- 
tional worker as excellent background material. The cor- 
rectional worker is dealing constantly with a very special- 
ized group of adolescents coming chiefly from poverty- 
stricken and demoralized urban areas. It seems helpful, 
therefore, to have available interpretive material from a 
wider éross-section of American adolescent life. 

The background of the volume is this: In 1932 the 
Progressive Education Association set up the Commission 
on Secondary Schools “‘to get a program of collabora- 
tive research and planning which would clarify the basic 
problems of secondary education.” The Commission in turn 
established a number of committees representing various 
curricular fields. The Study of Adolescents, for example 
was given the special field of adolescent personality and 
development, and research was carried on by a staff of 
educators, psychologists, psychiatrists, physicians, social 
workers, anthropologists, and other specialists. More than 
six hundred case histories on young people in the school 
system were assembled, presenting material on the early 
life and family background of the student obtained by inter- 
viewing the adolescents and their families, observational 
material secured from teachers, and expressive material 
from various themes and compositions written by the stu- 
dents themselves. These data were used as a basis for inter- 
pretation of general trends of adolescent behavior and 
development. 

The volume itself was prepared by Dr. Blos as a worker 
on the Study of Adolescents. The book includes a very 
detailed presentation of the case histories of four adoles- 
cents; namely, Betty and Paul, Mary and Joe. Both Betty 
and Paul were selected from the group still attending school 
and were from a relatively protected and favored social 
stratum. Mary and Joe represented the out-of-school group 
from a less favored social and economic status, who were 
working on part-time projects of the National Youth 
Administration. Of the four adolescents, 16-year-old Joe 
was the only one who might be considered to show “‘delin- 
quent”’ tendencies in even a broad sense of the term. This 
boy belonged to a metropolitan cellar club and associated 
with a highly sophisticated group of boys who were prac- 
ticing systematic immorality with girls. There are three 
additional sections dealing with personality in general, 


theory of adolescent development, and education and ado- © 


lescent development. Dr. Blos is well qualified to do the 
book because of his wide experience in child and personality 
studies. He is skillful also in adapting these research findings 
to the educational field. 

The value of the four case histories for the correctional 
worker lies in their intensive analysis, bringing out the con- 
fusion and insecurity of the adolescent world. These general 
findings can be wel oop tr to the adolescent delinquent. 
On the other hand, the delinquent child has very particular 
problems which originate from his neighborhood, his social 
class, and his racial background. These four case histories 
would not be helpful from the standpoint of the clinical 
a with its psychological emphasis. The newer em- 
phasis on the social determinants of personality would have 
to be obtained elsewhere. 


Mary ELIzABETH WALSH 
The Catholic hoes sags | of America 
Washington, 


A Theory About Character Development 


How Character Develops. By Fritz Kunkel, Mp, 
and Roy E. Dickerson. New York: Charles Serip. 
ner’s Sons, 1940. Pp. 274. $2.50. 


In this book the authors state their theories of characte, 
development, tracing it through the experiences and rel. 
tionships of childhood, adolescence, and maturity. These 
principles are founded on what they call the ““We-Pay. 
chology.” ““We-feeling”’ is closely connected but not identicy) 
with real love. It forms the mutuality of all community— 
in the sphere of common honor as well as in the sphere of 
affection. Ideally it is a courageous concern for the com. 
mon welfare. 

The first We-experience is the close bond existing be. 
tween mother and child, and is called the “Original-We.” 
In normal growth this relationship enlarges to include the 
family, playmates, and community and national groups 
the process being termed the Maturing-We. In the Breach, 
of-the-Original-We, which is inevitable and necessary, there 
are dangers for the child. His future character and attitude 
are largely conditioned by the way in which the Breach. 
of-the-We is effected. The more he has been shaken by the 
breach the more shaken is his faith in life in general. The 
role the adult eave in the tragedy the authors call the 
Black Giant—the person who turns the child out of his 
secure relationship. From the fear of the Black Giant 
originates the so-called feeling. It becomes 
synonomous with all restraining aut pesier-—spachere, Police, 
employers, public opinion. On the other hand, in the loving 
relationships of family life lie the roots for religious faith, 
for here the child can be made to feel that the world in 
spite of hardships is supported by a God of love and hope, 

Egocentricity, the authors ey sean again and again, 
is the character defect resulting from failure to leave suc. 
cessfully the Original-We. There are four well-defined t 
of egocentric attitudes: the Star, the Nero, the Clin 
Vine, and the Gaby, all terms explanatory except the 
which refers to the inhibited, withdrawn person. In the 


terminology of this psychology the Ego stands for the 
Seeming-Self—one’s mistaken ideas and feelings which 
thwart the fullest expression of the powers of the Real-Self, 

In the last six chapters the authors make Sp apgee on 


self-education which will release the Real-Self for a higher 
kind of We-relationship. Many of their suggestions are com- 
mon knowledge in mental hygiene. Their basic philosophy 
for living, however, is really founded on Christian teachings. 
In fact the book closes with illustrations of how the We 
psychology and religion intersect. 

Students of psychology, especially the followers of Freud, 
will find much to criticize in these ideas. They will not 
agree with many of the contentions in regard to the basic 
motivations of behavior. There is always the danger in any 
system which tries to classify people into types that the 
student will become so preoccupied with categories that he 
loses —_ of individual differences and the dynamics under- 
lying them. There is much of practical value in this work 
nevertheless. Even though one believes that certain other 
psychologists have expounded more satisfactory diagnoses 
of behavior, one has to admit that few of them have given 
the layman as simple material as this by which he can 
attempt to analyze his own character and help himself to 
a fuller development without benefit of psychoanalyst of 
therapist. Group leaders, school and religious teachers, and 
particularly parents can profit from this book. A beginning 
student will find it easy to understand, but he must not 
stop here in his study of psychology. 


VIRGINIA TRAPHAGEN 
sychological Clinic 
Detroit Public Schools 


You may glean knowledge by reading, but you must 
separate the chaff from the wheat by thinking.—Osborn 
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NEWS FROM 


THE FIELD 


By JOHN F. LANDIS 


Committee on Punishment 
For Crime Releases Report 


The Committee on Punishment for Crime, named by 
Chief Justice Stone in October, 1941, to study the inde- 
terminate sentence and the general subject of punish- 
ment for crime, including the treatment of the youthful 
offender, has completed and published its Report in the 
form of a 126-page printed document. The Report is to be 
considered by the Judicial Conference of Senior Circuit 
Judges at its 1942 session in September. 

First released in June, the Report is published in ad- 
vance of the Conference in order that wide discussion and 
expression of views may be available to the Conference 
when the Report is presented. The “Report of the Com- 
mittee,” which appears on pages 40-44 of this issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION, is a part of the document containing 
the full report. Requests for copies of the document should 
be addressed to the Division of Procedural Studies and 
Statistics, Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. 


London Correspondent Give’s 
“Don'ts” to Prevent Delinquency 


William H. Stoneman, London correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News, in a dispatch dated February 4, 
1942, outlines factors underlying the increase in juvenile 
delinquency in England. After a study of Britain’s ex- 
perience, he arrives at the following important “don’ts” 
for America: 

“1, Don’t close schools anywhere if you can help it. 
Don’t call school teachers for service or let them enlist; 
expand instead of cutting down on normal educational 
facilities. 

“2. Don’t close any clubs or other recreation centers. 
Increase activities of such organizations as Knights of 
Columbus, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and all settlements and 
playgrounds. A good Boy Scout or Y.M.C.A. leader, 
or a good playground supervisor, can do more for his 
country by sticking to his job than by trying to learn 
to fire a rifle. 

“3. Avoid the breakup of families by conscripting 
fathers for military service or mothers for industry. If 
it is necessary to conscript them or to allow them to 
enlist, be sure that every child has some responsible 
relative or friend to care for him. 

“4, Don’t throw an army of youngsters into industry 
any old way, and limit the amount of cash paid to young 
people employed in industry.” 


Parental Obligations 
Greater in Wartime 


There is no wartime substitute for parental respon- 
sibility, says Captain Rhoda Milliken of the Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Police Women’s Bureau, speaking be- 
fore the District Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Rather than create new agencies to meet new conditions, 
states Captain Milliken, parents and teachers might 
better join in a consideration of the problem of adjust- 
ing children, both inside and outside the home, to 
the changing situation. Boys and girls are likely to be 
disturbed emotionally and otherwise by the militarily 
surcharged atmosphere in which we live, she said. With 
the progressive mobilization of adults affecting millions 
of homes, Captain Milliken believes that parents’ re- 


‘Sponsibilities to the younger generation grow greater 


and their neglect could bring about social ills rivaling 
war itself in seriousness. 
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Congress of Correction to Meet 
At Asheville, N. C., Oct. 18-23 


“The War’s Challenge to the American Correctional 
System,” is the theme of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation’s 72nd Annual Congress of Correction, to be 
held at Asheville, N. C., October 18 to 23. Members of 
boards of control, commissioners, wardens, superinten- 
dents, correctional officers, specialists in behavior, 
judges, probation and parole officers, and public wel- 
fare workers from 48 States will assemble at Asheville, 
vacation spot “in the land of the sky,” to give serious 
deliberation to correctional programs in wartime. The 
program committee, under the chairmanship of G. 
Howland Shaw, president of the American Prison 
Association, promises a stimulating, informative, and 
helpful program which will consider such problems as 
the war’s challenge to the American correctional sys- 
tem, personnel in wartime, the prisoner in the com- 
munity, the prisoner and the war effort, gains to be 
achieved in the emergency, and how these gains can 
be made permanent. 

“We believe that there are momentous problems ahead 
of us,” asserts General Secretary E. R. Cass, “and the 
sooner we discuss them the better from the point of 
view of the national interest. After all, we are the people 
who deal with the pathology of human behavior and, 
because of the war and its aftermath there is going to 
be a great deal of that kind of pathology. If there is a 
good reason for our getting together during normal 
times ‘there is all the more reason now. It is the duty of 
the people in the correctional field to attend the Annual 
Congress which is going to be streamlined right down 
to brass tacks.” 

Requests for information about the Congress program 
and reservations may be made through the office of the 
General Secretary, The American Prison Association, 
135 East 15th Street, New York City. 


Prisoners’ Bond Purchases 
Near Quarter Million Mark 


Inmates in Federal and State prisons throughout the 
country have purchased, through March, 1942, war bonds 
and stamps amounting to $221,582.60, according to an 
announcement in the April-May issue of The Atlantian, 
monthly inmate publication of the U. S. Penitentiary 
at Atlanta, Ga. The figures do not include a number of 
institutions who were delayed in reporting. 

Heading the list of institutions and the amounts of 
their respective purchases is the following statement: 
“Below are listed amounts which Uncle Sam’s less re- 
spectable nephews have placed at his disposal by pur- 
chase of Defense Bonds and Stamps (now called War 
Bonds). They come to a total of $221,582.60, no small 
sum in war, enough to make the American Public think 
a little, reconsider the possible nature and patriotism of 
America’s imprisoned public.” 


Navy Recruits 
In the “Clink” 


Recently in Los Angeles, Calif., a ship’s company of 
250 Navy officers and men were domiciled comfortably 
behind bars at Terminal Island Prison. Until a short time 
ago 800 Federal prisoners were confined at Terminal 
Island. The institution is now a Naval Receiving Station; 
its steel doors stand wide open; and bunking there in 
addition to the regular crew are several hundred tran- 
sients—men in training, soldiers and marines—awaiting 
new assignments. 
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Delinquency Prevention Stressed 
By U. S. Children’s Bureau 


“Increasing emphasis has been laid on the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency through community organization 
and on treatment of behavior problems in their early 
stages through child guidance, group work, and child 
welfare services,” writes Miriam Keller in the April, 1942, 
issue of The Child on the occassion of the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the Children’s Bureau. Mrs. Keller, editor of 
The Child, monthly bulletin of the Bureau, points out 
that what has been accomplished by the Children’s Bu- 
reau in the past 30 years has been done in cooperation 
with other Federal and State agencies, national and local 
private organizations, and interested individuals. Social 
services for children in the early days of the Bureau, 
she states, were restricted mostly to children in the cities 
and directed only toward those who were orphaned, 
neglected, abused, or for some other reason in need of 
special care. A broader concept of child welfare has 
been accepted gradually. 

“The practical result of this emphasis (delinquency 
prevention), according to Mrs. Keller, “should be to re- 
duce the number of boys and girls in training schools for 
delinquent children. And that is exactly what has hap- 
pened. Tentative results from a questionnaire sent to 
State training schools indicate that the population in 
training schools for boys had decreased 16 per cent, and 
in those for girls, 13 per cent in January, 1942, compared 
with January, 1938. Although many factors doubtless 
contributed to this decrease, the one mentioned most often 
in the comments of the training-school authorities was 
the improvement in local services for children.” 


Crime in the 
Nation’s Capital 


Fewer serious crimes by 237 were committed in the 
Nation’s Capital during 1941 than in 1942, the current 
report of the Washington Criminal Justice Association 
reveals; but arrests were made in 40.8 per cent of serious 
crimes reported, as compared with 45.2 per cent the 
previous year, James A. Nolan, director of the Associa- 
tion finds. Moreover, only one man was convicted for 
every five crimes reported to the police. Since this record 
was made, however, 100 additional police officers have 
joined the force and a reorganization of the Detective 
Bureau is in progress. — 


Middle Atlantic 
Parole Conference 


The central theme of the third annual meeting of the 
Middle Atlantic States Parole Conference in Atlantic 
City, N. J., April 17 and 18, 1942, dealt with the parolee’s 
problems in wartime in the face of prohibitions set up in 
an area of peace. The purpose of the conference, accord- 
ing to President St. Alban Kite, assistant director of the 
New Jersey Division of Parole, was to consider the 
position of the parolee, not only in present times, but also 
in the days to follow the war. The discussions were based 
on the following: (a) enlistment or induction into the 
armed forces; (b) parolees in defense projects; (c) em- 
ployment for parolees not absorbed in defense work; 
(d) housing problems affecting parolees during the war 
emergency; and (e) the status after the war of parolees 
who have been in the service. Participating prominently 
were Sanford Bates, president of the American Parole 
Association and New York State Commissioner of Pa- 
role; Judge Richard Hartshorne, President of the Inter- 
state Crime Commission; Francis A. Monahan, chief 
of the Legal Division, State Selective Service for New 
Jersey; James E. Rossell, district manager of the Second 
United States District of the Federal Civil Service Com- 
mission; and Walter K. Urich, parole executive, U. S. 
Board of Parole. 
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GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTY 


‘rom the Washington Post—Courtes ie Chicago Times Syndicate 
“Aw—I just put ink in my piggy bank, mom!” 


Appeal Made to Protect Past of 
Inductees with Arrest Record 


Barnett Farroll, President of The Central Howard 
Association (prisoners’ aid) of Chicago, recently ap- 
pealed to General Lewis B. Hershey, director of Selective 
Service, Washington, D. C., for greater protection for 
former prisoners who by registering for induction are 
obliged to expose a shadowed past regardless of the 
fact that it has long since been buried. Mr. Farroll objects 
to that section of the Selective Service Regulations which 
states that information given by the registrant concern- 
ing a court record is not confidential and may be dis- 
closed to any peace officer. 

F. Emory Lyon, superintendent of The Central Howard 
Association, suggests that “it would be advisable to 
amend this Section, limiting the time involved to the 
past 10, or at most 15 years, instead of requiring an 
accounting of the entire lifetime of the registrant. The 
Section should be made as confidential as the section on 
income, dependency, and health.” 


Youth Predominate in 
Number of Arrests 


During the first quarter of 1942, age 19 continued t 
predominate in the number of arrests throughout the 
United States, according to an announcement by the 
Department of Justice. , 

Federal Bureau of Investigation fingerprint arrest 
records for the 3 months disclose that 18.4 per cent of 
those arrested were youth under 21, an increase of 17. 
per cent over the same period in 1941. More than half 
# the automobile thefts were committed by youth under 
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Attorney General Rules Government 
May Use State Prison-Made Goods 


The labor of more than 100,000 convicts in State 
prisons throughout the country may be drafted into the 
Nation’s fast-growing war production program as a 
result of Attorney General Francis Biddle’s recent 
opinion on Government use of State prison-made goods, 
it was disclosed in a report released in May by James V. 
Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. In a 
formal opinion rendered the President on May 6, 1942, the 
Attorney General held there was no legal barrier to the 
utilization by the Federal Government of goods produced 

convict labor in State prisons. 

Mr. Bennett reported to the Attorney General that 
State prison industries probably could be geared up to 
produce a $100,000,000 annual output, most, if not all, 
of which could be diverted to war use by the Federal 
Government. He said a recent survey of such plants 
showed that while a majority of them have either been 
shut down entirely, or have been operating on greatly 
reduced schedules because of the difficulty of procuring 
materials, they are capable of producing a large quantity 
and variety of metal and textile products, shoes and 
furniture, all greatly needed in the war program. Many 
of the approximately 100,000 skilled and semi-skilled 
industrial workers in State prisons, his report said, are 
now idle. 

The total population of State prisons is now approxi- 
mately 160,000, of which 40,000 are trained industrial 
workers, 40,000 to 50,000 semi-skilled, and from 15,000 
to 20,000 farm workers. Prior to the Attorney General’s 
opinion, the production of these workers could be used 
only by State-owned institutions which seldom absorbed 
the full productive capacity. Priorities and shortages of 
raw materials in recent months have further reduced 
production in State prison industries. Prison officials re- 
gard this reduced production not only as a waste of poten- 
tial manpower but as a source of serious administrative 
and disciplinary problems within the prisons themselves. 


Gov't Employment Contracts Do Not 
Exclude Probationers and Parolees 


The stipulation in Government contracts that “the 
contractor shall not employ any person undergoing 
sentence of imprisonment at hard labor,” does not ap- 
ply to probationers nor parolees, according to an an- 
nouncement made July 7, 1942, by the Procurement 
Division of the U. S. Treasury Department. “Some 
contractors holding contracts with the Government,” 
according to the announcement, “are understood to 
have interpreted this provision (Article 11b of U. S. 
Standard Form No. 23, Revised) as prohibiting the 
employment of persons serving sentences on parole or 
probation and to have discharged such persons in some 
instances.” It is the interpretation of the Procurement 
Division that the provision referred to does not prohibit 
the employment by contractors of persons serving sen- 
tences on parole or probation. 


Ohio Probation 


Association Meets 


Judge V. A. Bennehoff of the Seneca County Juvenile 
Court, Tiffin, Ohio, was re-elected president of the Ohio 

obation Association at its annual meeting in Colum- 
bus, May 8 and 9. A series of demonstrative and exposi- 
tory papers relating to the subject of in-service train- 
ing in Ohio State courts was one of the highlights of 

e conference. The conference dinner speaker, Miss 
Charlotte Whitton of Ottawa, Canada, reviewed civilian 

ense programs in the United Kingdom with special 
reference to plans for the protection of juvenile de- 
linquents and the participation in home-front war activi- 
ties on the part of boys and girls in training schools of 
Canada and England. 
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British Penal Expert 
Visits United States 


Following a hazardous 2-week Transatlantic trip in a 
small ship, Margery Fry, British penal expert and auth- 
ority on juvenile delinquency, arrived in the United 
States in time to address the National Probation Asso- 
ciation’s annual conference at New Orleans, May 7 to 15, 
on the subject, “Delinquency in Wartime England.” Miss 
Fry was sent by her government to study courts, pro- 
bation and parole systems, correctional institutions, and 
preventive programs in the United States. 

On June 15 Miss Fry addressed the 5-day in-service 
training conference at the Harvard Law School con- 
ducted by the U. S. Probation System for Federal pro- 
bation officers of the northeastern States. She will speak 
before the American Prison Association’s Seventy-Second 
Annual Congress of Correction at Asheville, N. C., 


October 18 to 23. 


Miss Fry’s varied career includes a term as governor 
of the British Broadcasting Corporation, principal of 
Somerville College, Oxford, and secretary of the Howard 
League for Penal Reform. During World War I she was 
active in war relief work in France. 


Bond Posters 
Not Counterfeit! 


Attractive posters advertising the War Bond campaign 
displayed in Atlanta street cars and busses have made a 
favorable impression on riders. Complimented on the 
effective advertising, Treasury Department officials 
blushed when they recalled the artist. A few years ago, 
on the testimony of Treasury agents, he had been com- 
mitted to the Atlanta Penitentiary for counterfeiting. 

CROSSTOWN BY ROLAND COE 


6-30 
From the Washington Star—Courtesy Consolidated News Features, Inc. 
“He practices on the fiddle regularly, does all his own 


homework, gets excellent in deportment—and I suspect 
him of being a spy!” 
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Prison Inmates Invite 
Competition in War Effort 


The March, 1942, issue of the New Era, inmate publi- 
cation of the U. S. Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., 
invites competition from other institutions in “shoot- 
ing for the top spot” in war effort. It is believed by 
inmates at Leavenworth that prisoners, as well as 
those on the “outside,” can show their worth as true 
Americans by working harder, giving in greater pro- 
portion, and buying more bonds. Inmates. of the Leaven- 
worth penitentiary have purchased $40,575 worth of 
bonds and have given $1,548.40 to service organizations; 
aside from this, 1,400 have donated to blood banks. 


Ohio State Penitentiary 
Organizes Offense Legion 


Having received numerous requests from prisoners 
seeking enlistment or induction into the military services, 
Warden Frank D. Henderson of the Ohio State Peni- 
tentiary has organized an Offense Legion. From 332 ex- 
service inmates he chose 60 men with lesser criminal 
records, and whose conduct had been exemplary, to become 
noncommissioned officers of the prison legion; most mem- 
bers of this select nucleus were eligible for early parole. 
Drilling for 2 hours a day, the members of the Legion 
hope to enlist in the U. S. Army upon their release. A 
13-week basic Army infantry course, minus bayonet and 
target practice, constitutes the curriculum. Eventually, 
the penitentiary’s Offense Legion hopes to include 500 
trainees who will be filtered into the U. S. Army as they 
are released. 

Aside from members in the Legion, Ohio State Peni- 
tentiary has many patriotic prisoners, who to date have 
purchased $11,000 in war bonds, and $3,000 in stamps. 


600 Parolees Volunteer for 
Induction in New York City 


The willingness of prisoners to serve their country 
in time of emergency is well attested by the fact that 
approximately 600 parolees in the New York City offices 
of the State Parole Board have applied for induction, 
and the Division of Parole has agreed to suspend super- 
vision during their service. More than half of them have 
been accepted. . 

Says Sanford Bates, New York State Commissioner 
of Parole: “This is even more of a test of patriotism 
than the offer of men in prison who are willing to seek 
their release on condition that they will be inducted... . 
This is an all-out war and we should all be in it. If it 
offers some of our erring citizens a chance to ‘square 
themselves,’ why should we-deny them that opportunity?” 


Prisoners’ Antagonisms 
Diverted to Axis Enemies 


Something has happened to the old-time antagonism 
between prisoners and the men whose job it was to keep 
them in custody. Instead of the occasional lack of under- 
standing between them, the men in Atlanta now get 
along very well with the officers, says an editorial in the 
February-March, 1942, issue of The Atlantian. It is 
noticeable, according to the editorial, that the prisoners 
have diverted their “traditional aversion for constituted 
authority” to the Axis enemies. It is believed that this 
change in attitude has much to do with the vast war 
effort now in progress. “Prisoners less often regard them- 
selves as mere shackled serfs, they more often regard 
themselves as important and valued workers in a pro- 
duction machine, all members of which...are dedicated 
to a common vital purpose. And you can’t feel antagonism 
for a co-worker in a life-or-death project.” 


July-September 


GRIN AND BEAR IT BY LICHTy 


. ke 4 Courtesy United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 
‘Junior’s teacher said you should talk to him—he got 
a ‘poor’ in conduct this month!” 


New Probation-Parole- 
Law in Louisiana 

On July 9, Governor Sam Houston Jones of Lousiana 
affixed his signature to two legislative enactments rela- 
ting to probation and parole. Under the new parole law 
the entire population of the State penitentiary, with the 
exception of life-termers, are eligible for parole after 
having served one-third of the sentence imposed by the 
court. Only one-third of the inmate population, under the 
old law, were eligible for parole because of the large 
number of offenses which were specifically excepted 
from the benefits of parole. 

The probation law is based on some of the best features 
of statuts now in force in other jurisdictions and pro- 
vides for supervision by a probation officer. Under the old 
law, the offender was released on his good behavior with- 
out supervision. P 

William E. Davidson, former chief U. S. probation 
officer in the Western District of Louisiana, and super- 
visor of parole in Louisiana’s Department of Public 


Welfare since October, 1941, had a part in drafting the 
new legislation. 


Acceptance. of Prisoners 
In Armed Services Urged 


The Society for the Prevention of Crime, New York, 
N. Y., advances an appeal for the admission of prisoners 
and released prisoners in the armed forces of the United 
States. Acceptance would be on a basis of individual 
records. The Society reports that James V. Bennett, 
director of the U. S. Bureau of Prisons, has estimated 
the number of men in American prisons who are physi- 
cally fit and of draft age, and “not disqualified by mental 
and moral deficiencies,” at 50,000. Another 50,000 are on 
probation or parole. 
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Bates Presented 
~ Memorial Award 


Sanford Bates, commissioner of the New York State 
Board of Parole, and director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons from 1930 to 1937, was presented the first 
Herbert C. Parsons Memorial Award granted annually 
in recognition of outstanding achievement in the treat- 
ment and prevention of crime. The award, established by 
the United Prison Association of Massachusetts, was 
announced at the annual dinner of the organization 
held in Boston, May 21. Herbert C. Parsons, until the 
time of his death in April, 1941, was generally known 
as the “dean of probation.” ‘ 

Commissioner Bates, a lawyer by profession, first 
became identified with the field of criminology in Massa- 
chusetts where he was penal institutions commissioner, 
and later commissioner of the Massachusetts Department 
of Corrections for 10 years. In 1929 he was appointed 
superintendent of Federal Prisons, and upon the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Bureau of Prisons the following 

, was named director. Early in 1937 he resigned as 
director of the Bureau of Prisons to accept a call from 
the Boys’ Club of America as executive director. _ 

Commenting on the award, the Christian Science 
Monitor said: “In choosing Mr. Bates for the honor, 
the distinguished committee ... has named a native 
son whose fame in the field of penology and crime pre- 
vention has spread abroad.” The Monitor added: “It 
would be difficult to find anyone in the field, to which he 


has devoted so many years, whose influence has been so 


r-reaching.” 
ata Bates is president of the American Parole As- 
sociation, past president of the American Prison As- 
sociation, a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
National Probation Association, and a member of the 
Committee of the PROBATION 


Lifer’s Invention 
May Cut Gas Cost 


Invention of a combustion engine, which he says would 
reduce the cost of gasoline from 22 to 3 cents per gallon, 
is credited to Lowell Landers, 39, of Nashville, Tenn., 
a life prisoner at Sing Sing. Landers’ engine burns 
gasoline which it breaks down from ordinary fuel oil. 
The Army and Navy have expressed interest in the in- 
vention, which, if it proves practicable, may eventually 
help solve the problem and cost of gasoline power. Of- 
ficials who examined and praised it disclosed that other 
similar inventions are being tested. 


Blue Ridge 
Institute 


“Social Breakdown in Time of War” was the general 
theme of the 16th annual Blue Ridge (N. C.) Institute 
for Southern Social Work Executives, July 27 to 31, 
sponsored by Community Chests and Councils, Inc. _ 

The program was designed to help southern social 
work executives plan intelligently to meet wartime 
problems, to interpret these problems to the public, and 
to develop community plans to deal with them. Subject 
materials for the Institute, on the nature and extent 
of social breakdown, had been systematically collected 
rom seven southern communities. The data assembled 
covered a 12-month period, and had been secured ac- 
cording to procedures outlined in Social Breakdown: 
A Plan for Measurement and Control, published by 
Community Chests and Councils, Inc. Each member of 
the Institute was assigned to one of the following 
committees: Delinquency and Neglect, Mental Health, 

ivorce, Unemployability, Illegitimacy, or Crime. 
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Supreme Court Reverses 
Oklahoma Sterilization Law 


An Oklahoma law providing for the sterilization of 
habitual criminals has been reversed by the Supreme 
Court on the ground that it fails to meet the requirements — 
of the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. An “habitual criminal” under the Act was defined 
as a person who, having been convicted two or more times 
for crimes “amounting to felonies involving moral turpi- 
tude” either in an Oklahoma court or in a court of any 
other State, is thereafter convicted of such a felony in 
Oklahoma and is sentenced to a term of imprisonment 
in an Oklahoma penal institution. The Act exempted 
offenses “arising out of prohibitory laws, revenue acts, 
embezzlement for political offenses.” 

Said Mr. Justice Douglas in delivering the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of 
Jack T. Skinner v. State of Oklahoma: “A person who 
enters a chicken coop and steals chickens commits a 
felony; and he may be sterilized if he is thrice convicted. 
If, however, he is a bailee of the property and fraud- 
ulently appropriates it, he is an embezzler. Hence no mat- 
ter how habitual his proclivities for embezzlement are 
and no matter how often his conviction, he may not be 
sterilized.” 


San Quentin Inmates 
Fight Timber Fires 


Convicts who have not been outside San Quentin Prison 
in 20 years were among 100 prisoners dispatched to fight 
brush and timber fires on the coast range hills west of 
Coalinga. 

The men will be paid 45 cents an hour under a plan 
worked out by the State Board of Prison Directors and 
the State Forestry Division. The plan was instituted to 
alleviate the shortage of trained civilian fire fighters. 

Officials said some lifers and long-term prisoners, who 
cherished the privilege of working outside, formed com- 
mittees to help guard all convict workers, knowing that 
any escapes might put an end to the program. 

The convict fire fighters joined between 200 and 300 
men already fighting the flames. Three guards ac- 
companied the prisoners. 

. —Associated Press, July 25. 


Lorton Prisoners 
Fight Forest Fire 


Paul E. Brown, Commonwealth’s attorney for Fairfax 
County, Va., recently appealed to Ray L. Huff, District 
penal director, for aid in fighting a forest fire which 
greatly endangered property in that county. Commis- 
sioner Guy Mason lauded the 200 prisoners at the Lorton 
Reformatory and the Occoquan Workhouse for their 
services and the effectiveness of their work in fighting 
the fire. They were at the task off and on for 2 days. 


Illegal to Leave 
Keys in Parked Cars 


Ignition keys left in unlocked parked cars puts temp- 
tation in the way of young people, according to citizens 
of Rochelle, N. Y. Determined to remove this incentive 
to steal, the city has passed an ordinance making such 
practice illegal. Nonobservance is punishable by a $50 
fine, or 6 months in jail. Mayor Stanley W. Church, 
who initiated the legislation, said “the law would re- 
move temptation from young people who are inspired 
to steal cars when they see them parked with the ig- 
nition keys in the lock.” 
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Prevention Conference 


Featured by eminent speakers, a large attendance, and 
enthusiasm, the 11th Annual Delinquency Conference 
met in Chicago, Ill., April 20, 21, and 22, 1942. The origin 
and purpose of the conference—to mobilize all available 

ups and individuals toward the goal of reducing 
uvenile delinquency—were set forth in an address by 
rtin L. Reymert, Ph.D., president of the advisory 
board of the Illinois Division of Delinquency Prevention. 

More than a thousand welfare representatives in all 
areas of the State attended. The climax was the con- 
ference banquet featuring addresses by Governor Dwight 
H. Green, and Dr. James S. Plant, director of the Essex 
County Juvenile Clinic, Newark, N. J. Speaking on “The 
Child and Citizenship,” Governor Green emphasized the 
abnormal conditions incident to war times and stressed 
the importance of imbuing in the minds of children the 
sacred use of that liberty for which the country is now 
fighting. ‘We must enlarge the sphere of our usefulness 
as counselors and leaders and provide youth with new 
inspirations and courage. We must inspire them to be- 
come the fit representatives of an ideal form of govern- 
ment in a world order which the forces of evil would 
change with benefit to none,” spoke Governor Green. 
“Not only individual workers but homes, churches, and 
communities are called upon to intensify and redouble 
their efforts in the interest of the young.” 


Central States Probation 
And Parole Conference 


More than 400 conferees registered for the ninth 
annual conference of the Central States Probation and 
Parole Association, which met in Louisville, Ky., May 
24 to 27. Frank G. Harris, Lieutenant Governor of 
Missouri and chairman of the State Board of Probation 
and Paroles, was elected president of the Association, 
and Thomas A. Donlin, member of the Minnesota Parole 
Board, was named conference secretary. St. Paul was 
selected as thé conference city for 1943. 

The Louisville conference opened Sunday evening, May 
24, with addresses by Conference President William K. 
Mackey, chief of the Division of Probation and Paroles, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Lt. Col. Edward S. Shattuck of the 
Selective Service System, Washington, D. C. Among 
those who addressed the general sessions of the conference 
were W. A. Frost, State Commissioner of Welfare, 
Frankfort, Ky.; Victor H. Evjen, assistant chief of pro- 
bation, Administrative Office of the U. S. Courts; Prof. 
E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; Prof. Frank T. 
Flynn, University of Notre Dame; Harvey L. Long, 
superintendent of the Division of Supervision of De- 
linquents, Illinois Department of Public Welfare; Miss 
Elizabeth Broecker, director of case work, Louisville and 
Jefferson County Children’s Home; and Benedict S. Alper, 
field secretary for the American Parole Association. 

General chairman of the Conference was John P. Jarvis, 
director of the Division of Probation and Parole of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. Gus L. Heicken, state pro- 
bation and parole officer at Louisville, was program 
chairman. 


Charles A. Burrus 
Honored by Kiwanis 


United States Probation Officer Charles A. Burrus 
was fittingly honored by fellow Kiwanians at the twen- 
tieth birthday party of the Shelby, N. C., Kiwanis Club. 
Mr. Burrus, who for 20 years has been secretary of the 
club, was presented with a handsome and appropriately 
engraved gold watch in appreciation of his services. 
Former Governor 0. Max Gardner and first president of 
the club. vaid tribute to Mr. Burrus’ “unfailing lovalty.” 


GRIN AND BEAR IT 


From the Oe ee Post—Courtesy the Chicago Times Syndicate 
“You oughta listen more, Otis, when your mom tells 
aed ae not to do—You can get some swell ideas, that 


Crimes Change 
With Wars 


In World War II it is auto thefts; in the Revolution- 
ary War, it was horse stealing. The current increase in 
automobile thefts, following the wake of new automobile 
sales restrictions, brings to mind the increase in theft 
of horses in the American Revolution. 

Commenting on horse thefts in the Revolutionary 
War, Crime and News Feature Service says: “Records 
show that horses became so necessary to prosecution of 
the war and horse thieves became so thick that South 
Carolina passed a law making their crimes punishable 
by death. New Jersey and Pennsylvania tried to pass 
a similar law, but failed. However, in 1870, Pennsyl- 
vania did enact a law calling for branding “H.T.” upon 
the foreheads of second-offender horse thieves.” 


Training Schools 
For Wartime Work 


J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau ot 
Investigation, reports that 37,000 officers from 7,000 law- 
enforcement agencies, and 3,000 representatives of major 
public utilities have attended the 438 FBI training schools 
for wartime work recently completed throughout the 
United States, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, according to 4 
recent announcement of the Department of Justice. At 
the FBI War Traffic Schools, Buffalo, N. Y., registered 
top attendance with 403 enrolees; Philadelphia, Pa. 
second with 316; and San Juan, P. R., third with 277. 
The course in civilian defense matters was based on the 
findings of an FBI mission which, for many weeks 2 
1940 and 1941, studied wartime conditions in England. 
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federal Probation Officers 
Ty Attend Training Course 


The University of Tennessee will be host to Federal 
robation and parole officers of 12 south central States 
ye an in-service training course, sponsored by the Federal 
Probation System, during the week, August 17 to 22. A 
number of State jurisdictions will be represented at the 


conference by probation and parole officers and adminis- 


icgors! Probation in Wartime” is the subject of an 
address on the opening day by Henry P. Chandler, 
director of the Administrative Office of the U. S. Courts. 
Other speakers during the week are Warden Joseph W. 
Sanford of the U. S Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. F. 
Lovell Bixby, warden of the U. S. Reformatory at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio; and Dr. John D. Reichard, medical officer in 
charge of the U. S. Public Health Service Hospital at 
Lexington, Ky. Members of the faculty of the University 
of Tennessee who will address the conference are Pro- 
fessor William E. Cole, head of the department of sociol- 

; Dr. W. B. Jones, also of the department of sociology ; 
and Dr. Axel Brett, head of the department of philosophy 

sychology. 

7 Arthur E. Fink, regional supervisor in the Division 
of Social Protection of the Federal Security Agency, will 
conduct daily class discussions relating social case work 
processes to probation and parole investigation and super- 
vision techniques. 

Round table discussions will be led by members of the 
administrative staffs of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
the U. S. Public Health Service, and the Administrative 
Office of the U. S. Courts. | 

During the past year similar conferences were held at 
Harvard, California, Wisconsin, and Emory universities. 


Virginia Department of: Correction 
To Get New Administration Building 


The War Production Board has notified Governor 
Darden of Virginia that it has approved construction 
of an administrative office building for the State 
Department of Correction. 

This 3-story building, reports the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, will be built in Richmond adjacent to the 
penitentiary grounds, and will house the Department 
of Correction and the Probation and Parole Board, 
both of which were created by Act of the 1940 Assembly. 
The two agencies went into operation July 1. Major 
Rice M. Youell, superintendent of the State penitentiary, 
reports that the building will be constructed by inmate 
a and that it should be ready for occupancy in 90 

ys. 
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34 Per Cent of Enemy 
Aliens are Paroled 


Parole has been accorded in 34 cent of the cases 
of alien enemies heard before Alien Enemy Hearing 
Boards through April 25, according to an announce- 
ment released May 3 by Attorney General Francis 
Biddle. The total number of cases heard was 2,548. Of 
the total number, 371 (14 per cent) were released; 875 
(34 per cent) were paroled; and 1,329 (52 per cent) 
were interned. Mr. Biddle called attention to the fact 
“that parole is usually accorded those alien enemies 
against whom no subversive intent can be proved but 
who, through family ties or former membership in 
suspected organizations, leave some doubt as to their 
loyalty. In order to secure parole they must be spon- 
sored by a reputable citizen and report regularly to 
him as well as to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. Violation of parole results in immediate intern- 
ment for the duration of the war.” 


Young People 
In the Courts 


Young People in the Courts of New York State is the 


. title of a 309-page report released in April by the Joint 


Legislative Committee of the State of New York named 
to examine into, investigate, and study the existing facil- 
ities for the care and treatment of children now coming 
under the jurisdiction of the children’s court, and of 
minors 16 to 18 years of age now coming under the juris- 
diction of the adult courts. The Committee also considered 
the advisability of changes in the present method of 
handling cases of minors 16 to 18 years of age, either by 
extension of the jurisdiction of the children’s court or by 
some other method. 

This report, the fifth of a series submitted to the State 
Legislature, summarizes the discussions and findings of 
the previous five years, and brings to definite conclusion 
certain findings and recommendations arising from the 
deliberations of the Committee. 

Benedict S. Alper, research director to the Committee, 
edited the report. 


U. S. Penitentiary 
Collects Tin Foil 


More than 150 pounds of tin foil and empty tubes were 
collected in a 2-month period during a contest conducted 
recently by inmates of the U. S. Penitentiary at Lewis- 
burg, Pa. The collection attracted wide attention in 
newspapers. 


men, bookbinders, etc. 


A Worp Axsout OuR PRINTERS 


(y= READERS will be interested in knowing that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quar- 
terly is printed at the United States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, in the plant 
conducted by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a r 
all industries in the Federal penal system. More than 93 per cent of the inmates assign 
to the printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. 
The plant lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a 
means of productive labor, occupation of time, and in the development of printing skills. 
Many of the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communi- 
ties and become permanently established in commercial printing as compositors, press- 


Government corporation — 
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ROLL CALL THROUGH MARCH, 1942 


_Capt. JOHN S. BELL, Headquarters 43d Infantry Div- 
vision, Camp Shelby, Miss. 

First Lt. Ropert T. CATRON, 79th Training Battalion, 
Infantry Replacement Center, Camp Roberts, Cal. 

MARSHALL H. Coby, Yeoman Second Class, U. S. Navy 
Recruiting Station, Utica, N. Y. 


one” (j.g.) THoMAS F. CosTELLO, U. S. Navy, New York 


ity. 

MaJ. JAMES PARKER EASLEY, Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, Fort Hayes, Ohio. 

SECOND LT. CLAUDE L. GOZA, Air Force Combat Crew 
Training School, Hendricks Field, Sebring, Fla. 

JAMES M. Hert, Private First Class, 8th Motorized 
Division, Infantry Headquarters, Fort Jackson, S. C. 

CorpL. Harry M. HOMER, Infantry Officers Training 
School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Lt. (j.g.) BUELL A. NESBETT, Twelfth Naval District 
Headquarters, San Francisco, Cal. 

SECOND LT. RALPH A. NORTON, Quartermaster Corps, 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Lt. DaviD W. SMALLWOOD, Air Corps Advanced Flying 
School, Lubbock, Texas. 
GEORGE E. STRoM, Coast Artillery, Camp Cal- 
an, 
ee F. SWEET, Port of Embarkation, Charles- 

n, S. C. 

First Lt. JOHN R. TURMAN, G-2, Fourth Corps Area, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


geen JOHN N. WHITE, G-2, Sixth Corps Area, Chicago, 


Lr. Freperic H. WituiaMs, U. S. Naval Operating 
Base, Norfolk, Va. 


ENTERING SERVICE SINCE MARCH, 1942 


*First Lt. WILLIAM R. FERGUSON, probation officer in 
the Western District of Kentucky, was ordered to active 
duty from the Army Reserves on March 138, 1942. His 
assignment is that of Adjutant of the 729th Military 
Police Batallion, Ft. Benj. Harrison, Ind. 


PRIVATE ROBERT E. FIELDS, probation officer in the 


Southern District of Texas, was inducted into the U. S. ° 


Army on April 2, 1942. He is assigned to the Pack 
age 6th Field Artillery Training Regiment, Fort 
ill, a. 


CHIEF WARRANT Bos’N. ELMER F. GARRIGAN, probation 
officer in the Northern District of California, was called 
to active duty on March 20, 1942, from the U. S. Coast 
Guard Reserves. He is stationed in the Twelfth Naval 
District, San Francisco, Cal. 


PRIVATE LUTHER A. GRIFFITH, chief probation officer 
in the Southern District of Texas, was inducted into the 
U. S. Army on May 14, 1942. He has qualified for the Air 
Force Radio School at Scott Field, Ill. 


Lt. (j.g.) Epwarp L. HANNA, probation officer in the 
Western District of New York, was summoned to active 
duty, on July 1, 1942, from the U. S. Coast Guard Re- 


serves. He is stationed in the Ninth Naval District, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


*SECOND LT. MAYNARD A. HINCKS, probation officer in 
the District of Maine, was ordered to active duty, as a 
Reserve Officer in the Air Corps, on February 22, 1942. 
He is stationed at Westover Field, Chicopee, Mass. 


* Information not received prior to last issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 
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PRIVATE WILLIAM F. JoRDAN, chief probati 
the Northern District of Alabama, mat inducted inna 
U. S. Army on June 5, 1942. He is assigned to the 2nd 
Infantry Training Battalion, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 


Capt. ELMER J. KRUEGER, probation officer in the West. 
tern District of Wisconsin, received orders to report for 
active duty on April 16, 1942. He is Chief Defense Counsel 
ad me Court Martial Board, Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, 


*Lt. (j.g-) HENRY P. LONG, probation officer in the 
Eastern District of Virginia, was called for duty as a 
civilian employee with the U. S. Naval Reserves on Janu. 
ary 19, 1942, and commissioned on May 11, 1942. On July 


1, 1942, he was sent to Cornell University for a training 
course. 


Lt. (j.g.) MANUEL F, RODRIGUEZ, probation officer in 
the District of Puerto Rico, entered the U. S. Naval 
Service on June 1, 1942, as a Reserve Officer. He is 
stationed at San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


ENSIGN EDWIN F. YANCEY, probation officer in the 
Northern District of Georgia, was ordered to active duty 
on April 25, 1942, as a member of the Naval Reserves, 


He is stationed in the District Commandant’s Office, 
Norfolk, Va. 


NEws NoTEs 


*CaPT. JOHN S. BELL was promoted from the rank of 
First Lieutenant to Captain on February 1, 1942. As 
division representative, he attended the Army Air Force 
Intelligence School in Pennsylvania. Upon completion of 
the course, Capt. Bell resumed his duties as aide-de- 
camp to Maj. Gen. John H. Hester at Camp Wheeler, Ga. 


Lt. Davin W. SMALLWOOD was graduated on May 20, 
1942, in the Class 42-E of the Air Corps Advanced Flying 
School, Lubbock, Texas. 


REVIEWERS OF PERIODICALS 


JAMES A. Carr is U. S. probation officer for the District 
of Massachusetts. 

EDWIN J. CovENTRY is U. S. probation officer for the 
Western District of Washington. 

REED COZART is warden of the Federal Correctional 
Institution, Texarkana, Tex. 

RoBert H. M.D., is passed assistant surgeon 
and clinical director, U. S. Public Health Service Hospital, 
Lexington, Ky. 

EUGENE W. GREEN, M.D., is chief of neuropsychiatric 
sigan Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfield, 


0. 

JOHN F. LANDIS is chief U. S. probation officer for the 
District of Maryland. 

CHARLES C. LIMBURG, Ph.D., is psychologist for the 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

CHARLES H. Z. MEYER, Ph.D., is U. S. probation officer 
for the Northern District of Illinois. 

ConraD P. PRINTZLIEN is chief U. S. probation officer 
for the Eastern District of New York. ; 

Isaac Sway is senior warden’s assistant, U. S. Peniten- 
tiary, Leavenworth, Kans. 

EDWIN B. ZEIGLER is chief U. S. probation officer for 
the Southern District of Mississippi. 
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